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Congoleum Gold - Seal 
Art-Rug No. 370—A 
brown background with 
a softly blended design 











“For a low-priced rug— 


of sok green and blue. 
nthe 9 « 12 foot size 
the price is only $19.00. 


that’s a dandy!” 


ey el °T it surprising to find such attrac- 

tive rugs so remarkably low-priced!” 
That’s what everyone says about Congo- 
leum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs. 


And no matter whether it is a rug for 
the living room, bedroom, dining room or 
kitchen, people always say the same thing. 
For these beautiful rugs come in rich color- 
ings and designs artistically suitable for 
every room in the house. 


You'll find that these rugs not only save 
you money, but hours of time in cleaning. 
They require no laborious beating or 
‘sweeping. ‘The lightest. mopping leaves 
their waterproof surface clean and spotless. 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
Art-Rucs 













GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP. CLOTH 









Facsimile of the 
Gold Seal pasted 
on every Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug 
and on every two yards 
of the roll goods, 
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They are extremely durable and lie per- 
fectly snug on the floor without fastening 
of any kind. The smooth, firm surface 
sturdily withstands the wear of busy feet. 
The rich colors will not fade. 


1%x3_ feet $ .60 3 x4% feet $1.80 
3 x3 tece 1:20 3 x6 feet 2.40 


The rug illustrated is made only in the sizes below. However, the 
smaller sizes can be hud in designs to harmonize with tt. 


6 x9 feet $ 9.75 9x 10% feet $16.60 
7344x9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 


Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than 
those quoted: in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


Look for the Gold Seal 
The Gold Seal, facsimile of which is shown 


above, is pasted on the face of every genuine 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug and on every 
two yards of the roll Floor-Covering. It is 
our pledge of satisfaction to you—a pledge we 
keep without question or quibble. 


ConGoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 
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Theres lasting satisfaction 
in owning a Victrola 


When the instrument you buy for your home is 
a Victrola you have the satisfaction of knowing: 


that it was specially made to play Victor 
records; 


that the greatest artists make their Victor 
records to play on Victrola instruments; 
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that you hear these artists exactly as they 
expected you to hear them, because 
they themselves tested and approved sacpieibaapeii is 
their own records on the Victrola. HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


. This trademark | and the trademarked 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records word ‘Victrola’ identify all ovr products 
. e under ie lid! Ok on t 

demonstrated at all dealers in Victor products see Rea 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
on the Ist of each month. Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


ce 
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And suddenly you are old 


Do you imagine that old age does not come suddenly ? 


It comes like a thief in the night 


HIS is not an advertisement 
in the strict sense. It is only 
a story—a very human story. 





You can add your own moral 
to it; you, who say to yourself, 
“Tam doing well enough: I have 
plenty of time.” 


It has to do with a man who 
woke up suddenly—with a start 
—to discover that he was old. 


He applied for enrolment in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute a year 
ago, and when he submitted the brief 
biographical data that helps the Insti- 
tute to fit its service more closely to 
each man’s particular needs, it re- 
vealed these astonishing facts: 


He was sixty-nine years old. 


He had drilled along in the organi- 
zation of the same company for more 
than fifty years. 


At sixty-nine he was resigning to 
enter business with his son; and he 
wrote these words in which lies a whole 
world of significance. 


“This is my effort to provide the 
munitions for the fight wherein 
old age may, to some extent, 

redeem the neglect of youth.” 











**Redeem the neglect 
of Youth”’ 


One needs no more than that single 
sentence to construct his story. You 
can see him at twenty-five, young, 
vigorous, full of hope, finding a small 
place in a big organization and rejoic- 
ing in the chance. 

He is thirty and married; little, reg- 
ular promotions have carried him for- 
ward into a departmental place that 
provides a living and a tiny surplus. 

He is thirty-five: and forty; and 
forty-five. They look on him as-a 
“steady man,” a useful cog in the big 
machine. He looks on himself still as 
a future executive. Forty-five is still 
young, he says to himself; many men 
have only then begun their really im- 
portant progress. 

So the months pass and the years, 
each bringing its little reward in salary, 
with the big chance always just over 
the hill. And suddenly, like a man 
waking up from a dream, he discovers 
that he is old. 
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Where have the years 
gone to? 


Who has cheated him of his youth? 
How have these other men who started 
by his side outstripped him and 
climbed to the top? What did they 
have to sell that he lacked? 


Almost too late he understands; men 
rise only in proportion to what they 
know. He has been content to know 
-only one little segment of the business 
circle. They have “boxed the com- 
pass;”’ they have learned something of 
every department—sales, advertising, 
accounting, costs, factory and _ office 
management, merchandising, corpora- 
tion finance. 


No one of them knows as much 
about his little job as he does. But 
they know enough.about his depart- 
ment to direct him, and enough about 
every department to direct hundreds 
of men like him. 








Thousands of men who faced 
the facts in time 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
long ago passed the point where added 
enrolments were of prime importance 
to it. . Every single year men turn to 
it in increased numbers, more men en- 
rolled last year than enrolled in the 
first five years of its history; not a day 
goes by in which men are not turned 
away because they are not equipped 
to profit by the training, and to take 
their place beside the thousands of 
men whose success has given the 
Institute its reputation and pre-emi- 
nence. 

The prime interest of the Institute 
is this—somehow to jar out of their false 
security the thousands of men who are 
drifting into mediocrity—carried along 
toward old age as relentlessly as if their 
boats were caught in the sweep of the 
Niagara rapids. 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Buiiding, Toronto. 


If the thousands of men who have 


reached success with the Institute’s’ 


help could Speak one sentence to the 
business-‘men of America, that sentence 
would be. this: 


“What will your children 
think of you ?”’ 











Don't live to regret—as this man does 


—the “neglect of youth.” Don’t drift, 
lulled into false security by little salary 
increases. 

Before you know it you will wake up 
to discover that your son has become 
a man and your daughter a woman, 
that they are looking at you out of 
critical, appraising eyes. 

Before you know ‘it, the men in 
whose hands your future lies will cease 
to think of you as a factor, and regard 
you merely as part of the factory. 


In justice to yourself, and your fam- 
ily, get the facts of business training at 
least. 


‘*Forging Ahead in Business’”’ 


The facts are easily obtained; they are 
given in detail in a 120-page book 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” You 
may send for it with no fear of obliga- 
tion; if you are not the kind of man 
who can profit by the training of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, the In- 
stitute representative will be the first 
to tell you. But spend one evening at 
least in the careful reading of this book. 
Thousands of men who took their 
careers in hand in time, will tell you 
that that evening may prove to be the 
most important evening in your life. 


Alexander Hamilton Posiihuke 
692 Astor Place, New York City 
Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Bua: 
ness’ which I may keep without 
obligation. 
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Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh St., Sydney 


Copyright, 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Bamilton Watch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 





















From steam to electricity, 
fromthe invention of the first 
engine to the air brake, in- 
ventors have constantly 
sought two things — speed 
and safety. 


The speed and safety of 
modern railroad traffic are 
made possible through care- 
fully prepared schedules. 
Back of these schedules is the 
Hamilton Watch, by virtue 
of being the favorite time- 
keeper of American railroad 
men. 


Theengineer shown above 


is S. W. Powers. He has been 


with the Boston & Albany 








You Might as Well Own 
a Watch with a Record 


R. R. for 25 years. He runs 
his trains by a Hamilton 
Watch—has for years. 


You might as well choose 
a watch not only beautifully 
made but also keeping time 
with day-in-and-day-out 
accuracy. 

As a gift, a Hamilton is 
regarded as a prized posses- 
sion, a timepiece in which the 
owner takes greater and 
greater pride. 


There is a great variety of 
models, for women as well as 
men. Prices range from $40 
to $200. Movements alone, 
$22 (in Canada $25) and un. 


Send for “The Timekeeper’’—an interesting booklet about 
the manufacture and care of fine watches. The different 
Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILT O N WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 










Notice to Subscribers and Readers; f your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your 
newsdealer does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take into 
consideration that it is undoubtedly due to some delay in transit and wait a few days before writing to us. 
We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 
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Cover Design, painted by Haskell Cofin — Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Settling of the Sage By Hal G. Evarts 27 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


Souls for Sale By Rupert Hughes 38 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 
Moonlight By George Kibbe Turner 57 
Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 
Conflict By Clarence Budington Kelland 77 


Illustrated by Frank Street 


Photograph by Goldensky The Best Short Stories of the Month 
Ladies’ Ways By Booth Tarkington 31 
Illustrated by Wilham Van Dresser — 
The Great Graft Syndicate—I. ByJamesK.Hanna 44 
Illustrated by Ray Rohn 
And That’s That By Royal Brown 48 
Illustrated by Wilson Dexter 
Paying Up By Henry C. Rowland 53 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 
The Elephant By Gerald Beaumont 62 
Illustrated by J. J. Gould 
Vengeance By Courtney Ryley Cooper 67 
Illustrated by J. Allen St. John 
The Isles of Peace By Beatrice Grimshaw 72 
Illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele 
The Triangular Hypothesis By Melville Davisson Post 82 
Illustrated by Joseph C. Coll 
The Day of Judgment By O. F. Lewis 86 
Illustrated by J. Rumsey Micks 


— And— 
Bruce Barton’s Common:sense Editorial 25 


TERMS: $3.00 ayearin advance; 25 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions for soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
postage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 
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GEORGE 
GIBBS 


The distinguished au- 

thor-artist has written 

and illustrated for this 

magazine a singularly 

real and vivid novel 

of present-day society 
in America. 
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It will begin in the next 
—the November — is- 
sue. Its frankness and 
essential truth promise . 
to make it one of the 

most discussed novels 

of the year. 
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ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (December form closes Oct. 15th). Advertising rates on application, 


THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION, Publisher, The Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St Chicago, Ill. 


LOUIS ECKSTEIN 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: PRESIDENT 


Do not subscribe to THE Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and Advertising Director 
through agents unknown toyou 


personally. oF you Many faa Office of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. 
plaints are received from people R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. 
who have paid cash to some LONDON OFFICES, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 






THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE is issued on the twenty- 
third of the month preceding its 
date, and is for sale by all news- 
dealers after that time. In the 


= 
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event of failure to obtain copies 
swindler, in which event, of Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act bes Hewsistands; sor OF railway: 
, eke i £C f§ March 3, 1875. trains, a notification to the Pube 
course, the subscription never of Congress of March 3, * lish ill bi iated 
reaches this office. Copyright, 1921, by THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION (The Red Book Magazine). | lisher will be appreciated. 
Copyright, 1921, by THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





**Outdoor Training for an 
Outdoor Profession.’’ 
Day and Evening Courses. 
Offices open until 9 P. M. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 





Engineering 


Fills each moment with activity that is health- 
ful and creative. The P-A system of Outdoor 
Practice trains aman in a FEW MONTHS 
to enter the Construction Field and High- 
way Work. You are made master of every 
detail of Field Civil Engineering. 


The Pan-American 


37 W. 17th St. 


Engineering Society 
New York City 














Ideal home preparatory schcol 


Bellefonte Academy for boys in foothills of Alle- 


ghanies. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. 11 teachers. 
8-acre athletic field. Gymnasium. New concrete swimming 
pool and skating pond, 326 ft. by 80 ft. 4 buildings. Limited 
to 100 boys, 15 years and upwards. Catalog. 

James R. Hughes, A. M., Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Blackstone Military Academy 


College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Pie«t- 
mont section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. New buildings and complete gymnasium. Full com- 
mercial courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 

COL. E. S. LIGON, President, Box H, Blackstone, Va. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Real Boy’s School, near Delaware Water Gap. General 
Education and College Preparation. Superb building 
equipment, every modern facility. Fine athletic spirit 
Separate Lower School. Catalog. Address Jou 
Suaner, LL.D., Headmaster. Box 8S, BLAIRSTOWN, N. 



























NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C-23 


Bordentown Military Institute 2078" 


preparation 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. Boys taught 2ezw to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, address 


CoL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 








Carolina Military-Naval Academy 
“In the Land of the Sky’ 


A Gentleman’s School for the Sons of Gentlemen. 
For catalogue, address 


THE ACADEMY, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
Carson Long Institute 


85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior courses. 
Separate modern building for boys under 13 years. Health- 
ful country location. Terms $400. Boys taught how to 
lea:n, how to labor, how to live. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


Best equipped private boys’ school in South. 
Military Department under U. S. Govt. Eleven 
buildings. Certificate privilege. For catalog address 
CASTLE HEIGHTS, Box 114, LEBANON, TENNESSEE 
Col. C. M. Mathis, President 


The Citade 





Founded 1842. Rated by War 
Dept. as “Distinguished Mili- 
tary College.” Engineering, Scientific, Liberal Arts 
courses. 80 acre campus. Present improvements costing 
nearly $1,000,000. Catalog. Address 

Col O. J. BOND, Supt.,. Charleston, S. C. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar 
plant. 67-acre campus, athletic fields, splendid equip- 
ment. R. O. T. C. under direction U. S. Army officer. 
Junior school for small boys. Catalog. 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, Tennessee 


Culver Summer Schools 
Offer a never-to-be-forgotten vacation at a boy’s para- 
dise. 400-aere‘campus; lake. Naval, Cavairy, Wood- 
craft, Aviation and Artillery Schools. C 
ever catalog interests you most. Address Inquiry Dept. 
InpIANA, Culver. (On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 








. VIRGINIA, Waynesboro. ' : . 

hi repares for universities 
Fishburne MilitarySchool vosiisncs te eee 
sonal attention. Resultful military training. R.O.T.C. under U.S. 
War Department. 42 year. New $250,000 fireproof equipment. 
Diploma admits to all co Rates $600. Spring encampment 
near famous cave: at Grottoes for all students. Catalogue. 

Maj. MorGan H. Hupeins, Prin., Box 420. 









Write for which- | 


O H I O Cou sees se Brown. 


New York Military Academy 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL ON Hupson For CaTALOGuE WRiTE TO 
New Yor THE PRESIDENT 


GERMANTOWN 


near DAY TON, 
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Shattuck School Saks, 


op: 
RalOROeT, MINN. Application should be made well inadvanc 









55TH YEAR to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 
Catalogue and View Book on Request A 
AUAMEAUUAEEUUUULLG LEAL AROSE PR NT id 













National Boarding 


Tome School School for Boys 


RATE $1,000 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director, Port Deposit, Md. 








KENTUCKY, Lyndon. 


Kentucky Military Institute 

The School with a Winter Home in Florida. 77th year. 
preparatory. 
unit. 


Coliege 
Rated Honor School by U.S. War Dept. R.O.T.C. 


Address 
The Headmaster for catalog. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 

Faculty of experts. Individual attention through Preceptorial 
System. All indoor and outdoor sports under competent instruttors. 

Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 


Dr. A.W WILSON, Jr., Pres., Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY for BOYS 


College Preparatory—Not a military institution—Honor 
ideals. Aim distinctively. educational. . Preparation 
for admission to any university. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. (One hour north of Chicago. ) 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 156, Lake Forest, IL}. 


St. John’s Military and Preparatory School, Manlius 


Among the hills, 11 miles from Syracuse. Complete equipment, 
Essentially a college prep. school with military regime for hal 
of discipline, orderliness and promptness. Well-ordered ath:- 
letics. Business prep. course. Junior School. 33 years under 
GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President, Box 910, Manlius, N. Y. 


Early registration necessary. 




















Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern Equipment and good Physical Train- 
ing Department. Old established School on basis allow- 
ing moderate terms, Catalogue on request. 


E. M. Hartman, Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 


Address | 


MILFORD 


A college preparatory school for boys of 16 and over. 
Formerly The Rosenbaum School. Small classes and 
individutl instruction. Minimum tuition, including 
reom and bozrd for the entire school year, $2000. 

Samuel B. Rosenbaum, Principal, Milford, Connecticut 





Georgia Military Academy 


Winter Session, 9 months, College Park, Ga., 
Summer Session in camp, 2 months, Hendersonville, N.C. 
Catalog on Application. 


Col. J. C. WOODWARD, President 





MARYLAND, St. Mary's Co., Charlotte Hall. 
Founded 1774. A well- 
Charlotte Hall School 2eiMisted Military 
Acadeiny, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. Estate 
of 325 acres. Healthtul location. Safe home for boys. Business 
and classical courses. Moderate terms. For catalog address 
CAPT. W. T. MCPHERSON, PRINCIPAL. 











Holderness School for Boys 


Five buildings. 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and 
Technical Schools. Ranks with highest grade schools of 
New England. Endowment makes tuition moderate. 
Modern gymnasium, Skating. Wintersports. 42nd year. 
Rev. Lorin Webster, L. H. D., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 

79th year opens September. 


Kemper Military School 0.7 *.c8mtonty wa 


Military School of the highest class by the U. S. War Department. 
High scholastic standards. Unusual manual training equipment. 
Buildings challenge comparison with best in America. Junior and 
Senior R. O.T. C. Supervised athletics. For catalog, address 
Col. T. A. JOHNSON, 754 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 








For 90 Select Young Boys 
FREEHOLD *:?: 


Just enough Military Training 
dience, promptness, orderliness, 


A school with the personal touch. The boys’ comforts, pleas- 
ures and sports are as carefully considered as mental training. 


65 miles from Philadelphia. 


MILITARY 


Healthful location. 42 miles from New York, 


One master to ten boys. 


to inculcate habits of obe- 
cleanliness, self-reliance. 


SCHOOL 


For Catalogue Address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL, Box 1018, Freehold, N. J. 








‘PEDDIE 


° ee eye 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For ca‘alogue address 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. 
cated through books and “observation” 
Chicago's industrial institutions. Separate lower school 
for younger boys. For particulars address 


Cou. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 1800, Morgan Park, Ill 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743 





Boys .edu- 
tours to 





College preparatory and business courses. Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior Departments. Gymnusiwi 
and swimming pool. <All outdoor sports. Min. age 9 


yrs. Address the Rev. A.D. Thaeler, D. D.. Principal. 


Northwestern Military & Naval Academy 


A virile American preparatory school for boys of char- 
acter. Operates on self-government principles, honor 
ideals. Limited to 200. 70 miles from Chicago. Cata- 
log shows peculiar advantages. Address 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit Bt college Athletics. 
flensiaw, Superintendent. 
OuHTI0, College Hilt ie 27 (near Cincinnati). 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


A Junior Military Academy, exclusively for boys from 6 to 
15. In session 12 months in the year—a home for many of its 
pupils thruout their boyhood. Enrollment any month. Climate 
permits outdoor life and }uilds health. SWIMMING. SUMMER CAMP. 
COL. R. P. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, Box R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


For the all-around educatien 
of manly boys. Athletic 
sports. 60-acre campus. Pre- 
pares for college and business life. Moderate rates. 
Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 10-F, HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
Established in 1867. A national school. 282 boys from 
18 states and 3 foreign countries. Officers de- 
tailed from U. 8. Army. R. O. T. C. and Naval Units. 
Prepares for college or business. $60,000 in improve- 
ments during vacation. Catalog. REv. WALTER 
MITCHELL, D. D., Box P, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


ABranch of the Randolph-Macon System. Inthe Valley 
of Virginia. $200,0°0 Equipment. Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and 
Athletics. $450. 30th session opens September 20th. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Princ., Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL (22.0Psc*<c 


Lake, in the 
hills of Ulster County, N. Y.)_ College Preparatory. Business 
Course, For Boys 8 to 18. 


Fall Semester, 1921, opens 
September 18. 


School catalogue prepared by boys themselves. Write 
Raymond Riordon School, Dept. C, Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


RIVERSID 


In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal supervision, Com- 
pulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T. C. unit. Individual 
instruction; all athletics. For catalogue address 


RIVERSIDE, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum, Fits boys for leadership. Unusual advisory 
board. Write to JOHN K. CARRINGTON, Headmaster, 
for Catalog. West Englewood, N. J. 











Amilitary academy of 
the highest grade, fifty 
miles north of Atlanta, 





3100 16th Street N. W. 


THE ABB WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A finishing school giving all the educational, 
cultural, recreational and social opportunities of the National 
Capital. One year diploma courses. Unique Catalogue. 


MARY ARLINE ZURHORST, Principal 
ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering a 

broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding preparation for entrance to the best women’s 
colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern 
equipment. Swimming pool. Northern advantages in 


southern climate. Catalogue on request. 
Mary Vardrine McBee, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S.C 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa, ‘Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch, Catalogue. P. S. 
MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster; A. R. GRIER, Pres, 
Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


Brenau College Conservatory 


Noted for; Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course, 
special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physi- 
eal culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 


Address, BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga, 

: for girls. Beautiful location in 
Colonial School xis capita. Wigh shoot 
College Preparatory and Collegiate courses. Complete Domestic 
Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art, and Expression. 
Well ordered home and social life. Organized play and recreation. 


Athletics. Catalog. MISS JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate 
Principal, 1535 Eighteenth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















55th year. 
Rutgers Preparatory School #72081: 
ards, Complete equipment. All athletics. Refined 
home life. Graduates successful in leading colleges, 
Write for catalogue stating boy’s age and aim. 


William P. Kelly, Box 133, New Brunswick, N. J. 
WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


St. John’s Military Academy ™*niy°" 


Rugby 

Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 

scholastic and military instruction, Situated on high, 

well-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region, 
Catalogue. Box 16K. 


Staunton Military Academy 


Largest private academy in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government Academies or Busi- 
ness, Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. New 
$375,000 barracks. Charges $600. For catalogue address 

COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., Pres., Box R, Kable Station, STAUNTON, VA. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


Prepares for college or life work. Send for booklet, ‘*A Man 
Making School,’’and learn the secret of our notable and continued 
success in training boys. Separate Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Box 18, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Box 182, SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 
Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T. M.I. 
as The South’s Best Known Military School. Modern 


equipment. Prepares for college or business. $600 covers 
all charges including uniforms. Write for catalog. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Lexington, Missouri 
High grade preparatory school. Fully accredited. 
Splendid equipment. All athletics. Lower school for 
young boys. Catalogue. Address 
COL. S. SELLERS, 182 Washington Avenue 


Western Military Academy 


Capacity taxed annually some time before school opens. 
are now being assigned for entrance in September, 1922. 
application is advised. COL. G. D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJ. R. L. JACKSON, Prin., ILLINOIS, ALTON, Box 55 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 22°reczh 


22 Teachers 


Strictly preparatory for college or engineering 
School. Junior School for young boys. For catalog 
address THE REGISTRAR, G. D. CHURCH, M. A. 
S. F. Hotmes, M. A., Principal, WORCESTER, MAss. 
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In Selecting a School | 
greater care is required on the part of a 
parent than is needed in perhaps any 
other matter pertaining to the child’s | 
well-being. Any information which THE | 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU of THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE can give you is at 
your service. Simply state the age and 
sex of your child, the sort of school you 
wish him to attend, the desired location, 
the amount of yearly tution you wish to 
expend, and address 


The Educational Director 


The Red Book Magazine 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
| 
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GLEN EDE THE SCHOOL 


MAGNIFICENT 


For high-school girls and graduates. Only 50 minutes from Fifth 
Ave., New York City. All usual studies elective; no examinations. 
Also music, amateur acting, artistic dancing, athletics, art, domestic 
science, secretarial, Membership $1200. For booklet and views address 
GLEN EDEN, ELMWOOD PARK, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Fairfax Hall A select school for girls 


in the Valley of Virginia. 
College preparatory. 1 year graduate work. Music, 
Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 21 acre 
campus. Modern building, Main line, 2 railroads. $475. Catalog. 
JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, President, Fairfax Hall, Box B, BASIC, VA. 


Gulf Park , 73,4 


A Junior College for young women. 
tie standards in classroom and stadio. 
sport. Outdoor life the whole year. 
trated catalog. 

MissIssIPPI, Gulfport, Gulf-Park, Box W. 

A select Washington school 


Gunston Hall for girls. Highest standards 


in general, college preparatory, and graduate courses, 
For illustrated catalogue address: 
MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 

1908 Florida Avenue Washington, D.C. 

7 . 25 miles from Boston. College 
Howard Seminary for Girls preparatory and general 
courses. Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental 
and vocal music, Military drill. Horseback riding. All sports’ 
Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
30: Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Illinois Woman’s College 


Accredited by universities. Degrees in Liberal Arts, 
Music, Home Economics, Special courses—Secretarial. 
Physical Training, Music, Drawing and Painting. 6 
buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, Catalog. 

Box D, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Lady Jane Grey School For Girls. 


38th year. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 
work for High School graduates. Music, Business 
Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 

ELLA VIRGINA JONES, A. B., Prin., Binghamton, New York. 


velops well- 
trained, healthful and resourceful womanhood. 
Home Economics. Music, Art, College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Course. 


140 Woodland Road 








Highest scholas- 
Land and water 
Write for illus- 




















Auburndale, Mass. 





p Mary Lyon School 


_ In a quiet cohege town. Surrounded by open roll- 
ing country. Outdoor activity is stressed. Horse- 
back-riding, canoeing, hiking, athletics. Easy access 
to artand music in Philadelphia, 

A college preparatory school 
with exceptional cultural 
courses in Literature, Music, 
Domestic and Fine Arts. The 
feature of the Mary Lyon 
School is the preservation of 
refined home life. 


Graduate school in separate 
building, Wildcliff; Seven 
Gables for Juniors (6-14). Cata- 
log for each school. 









MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST 
Principals 
Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 








A School 


The Gateway 8:.°Gs: 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
The Semple School for Girls 


Opposite Central Park, Boarding and Day Pupils. College Pre- 
paratory, Post Graduate, Finishing Courses. Languages, Art. 
Music and Dramatic Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 
Country Estate. Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal, 
241-245 Central Park West, Box R, NEW YORK CITY. 


Southern College Historic Junior College. Girls 


i yal and Young Women. 59th year. 
$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Pre- 
paratory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Va., Petersburg, 240College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 


Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
54th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College Pre- 
paratory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business, etc. Students from every section of U. S. and outside. 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $525. 
Box 977, Buena Vista, Va. 


Sullins College for Girls and Young Women 
New buildings, every room has bath attached. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, Standard 
High School and Junior College Courses. Music, Art 
Expression and Domestic Science. Secretarial Courses, 
Students from 40 states. Write for catalogue and views. 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres,, Box E BRISTOL. VA. 


Virginia College for Young Women posit ya, 

In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. 

Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. 

Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
Address MATTIE P. Harris, President 

Mrs, GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President 


WARD- BELMON For Girls and 


: Young Women 
Offers a six-year course of study embracing two 
years of college. Meets exacting demands of a most 
discriminating patronage. For information address 
The Secretary, Belmont Heights, Box AA, Nashville, Tenn. 


Che Washington School 
for Secretaries 


Natural ability is often unrecognized until} efficient 
training gives it force. Then it becomes valuable. 


Glover Building Washington, D. C. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


BE ACON A Country-City Board- 


ing and Day School. For 


boys and girls of all ages. College preparatory and 
diploma courses. 


Mrs. Althea H. Andrew, Principal, 1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 










































Trains young women to 


Linden Hall Seminary take a worthy place in 


life. Beautiful, healthful location, Academic and College Pre- 
paratory. Music, Art, Domeszic Science, Business. Post-graduate 
work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
CATALOG 

REV. F.W, STENGEL, Prin., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 

- for Women. Founded 1827. 
Lindenwood College 114 acres of ground. Three 
million doilars in equipment and endowment. Two and four 
year college courses with degrees. Special other vocational 
courses. Supervised athletics. 50 minutes from St. Louis, 


Catalog. Address J. L. ROEMER, D.D., 
MuissouRI, St. Charles, Box H. President. 








Maryland College for Women 
Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles 
from Baltimore; Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty ; 
67 years’ history. Catalogue. 

Address Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School 


for Girls 
“The Castle,”’ Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Only 40 minutes*from N, Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; 
Lower School for girls 7 to 13. All departments. Vocational train- 
ing emphasized in Summer School, Preparation for leading col- 
leges. For circular address Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Lock Box 960 


Mount Ida School 


Preparatory, finishing school. Fully equipped. Ex- 
ceptional opportunities, with a delightful home life. 
MassacHUseETts, Newton, 1670 Summit Street. 











ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (Zpiscopal) 


A MOTHER SCHOOL. One hour from New York. 
Open all year. Children 3-12. Usual studies. Outdoor 
sports. ‘“‘The School that Develops Initiative.” Mrs. 
W. B. STopDARD, Directress, CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY. 
WYOMING SEMINARY A co-educational schoo] 

strong in character build- 
ing. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
and Home Economics. Gymnasium and Athletic field. 
77th year. Endowed. Catalog. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., L. H. D., Pres. 


l 





Kingston, Pa. 








SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 

















Secretarial 


! Three Months’ Course; Students 
subject to probation; Graduates registered. 


Che New Bork School of Secretaries 


Canadian Pacific Building t 
Madison Avenue, 43d-44th Streets : if 


New York, N.Y. | 
Vanderbilt 4039 | 


4 Write for Prospectus 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
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ART: SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


(COURSES in Drawing, Paint- 
ing. Illustration, Modeling, Design- 
ing, Pottery, Normal Art, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Costume Design, 
and Mural Decoration. 

Richest facilities for Art Study in 
Museum Collections, Lecture Course 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
same roof as the School. 

Our graduates are holding the most 
successful positions. Big demand for 
women and men as Designers, Illus- 
trators and Teachers. 

A large waiting list makes early 
enrollment necessary. Fall Term 
commences Sept. 26. 


Write Registrar for particulars. 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 














Select the 
Right 
School 


Upon the wisdom of your decision 
may rest your future success. 


If you are having difficulty in making 
a decision, the intimate and compre- 
hensive information supplied by our 
Educational Bureau is at your service. 
In order that we may most satisfac- 
torily assist you in making an intelli- 
gent and happy selection, it will be 
necessary for you when writing to 
give complete data upon the follow- 

ings points :— 
1. Type of school you wish — prepara- 
tory, college, finishing, business, 


technical, art, music, dramatic, or 
summer camp. 


2. Location (City or State). 


3. Approximate amount you wish to 
pay per year. 


4. Exact age, and year you will enter 
school. 


5. Religion and previous education. 
In order that information sent you may be 
reliable, all data supplied by this Bureau is 
gathered through a personal visit to the 
school. 


Educational Director 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 


| tat 











| at Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. 













Established 1874 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. 


nd Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. 
educational principles 
out the year. Branch Studios. 
diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advantages. 
in the center of most cultural environment. 
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DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres 
Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
Work based on best modern and 
Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals through 
Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates. 

We own our own building, located 


Fall Term Opens September 12, 1921 
For detailed information address 
James H. Bell, Secretary, Box 19, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Front View Conservatory Bldg. 
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American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| American Conservatory 


Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
36th season. All branches of Music taught. Dormitory 
accommodations. Students may enter now. Apply for 
free catalog. Address 


John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


} 


| 











Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
A School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including Elias 
Day, Pres, and Director, 'heodore Harrison, Director of 
Vocal Dept., Lucille Stevenson-Paget-Langer, Jeanne 
Boyd and others of prominence, Diplomas, degrees 
and teachers’ certitieates. Fall term cpens Sept. 12, 
1921. Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful 
building in the heart of new art center, two blocks from 
Lake Michigan, North Side. Write Secretary for Free Catalog. 


Jeanne Howard, Box 43, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


ALVI SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 


The Acknowledged Authority on 


Each department a large school in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. AND 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary DANCE ARTS 
43 W. 72nd St. betwoen B'way and Central Park West, New York 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Special advantages for those who look forwar¢ Concert or edt 
cational work. All instruments, vocal, drama di 
ates filling highest p! s available in America 1 
faculty. Master Cou th world-famous artists in all -depart- 
ments. School year opens Sept. 22 Catalog. Address the 
REGISTRAR, 15, De Witt Park, ITHACA, NEW YORK 

















DRAMATIC j 
STAGE j 
PHOTO-PLAY 




























| BUSH CONSERVATORY — CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 


teaching Expression, Opera, MUSIC, Languages, Dancing. Eighty 
instructors. Special courses for teachers and soloists, leading to 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own our dormitories. Enroll NOW. 


R. B., 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Fa onal repu- 
i Every branch of music: nce Dept. 
1 gro For circular and 
catalogue adc 























land Avenue and Oak Street. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 
All, branches, theoretieg! and 





37th year. Individual instruction. 
applied including, Publie Performance. 


rocal Relations with Uniy. of Pa. Dormitories for women. Instruction | 


the yearround. Write for book. 


| Giibert Reynolds Combs, Director, Box R, Broad & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 





UNIVERSITY 


Valparaiso University 
for cele ee the United States. 











Before deciding where 
to attend school send 


Thorough instruction 


Address 
John E. Roessler, President 
10 Administration Bidg. VALPARAISO, INDIANA 





SCHOOLS FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


MISS ILLMAN’S SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses 
Primary methods. Practice Kindergartens. Home-like 
students’ residence. For particulars, address 








| A. TILLMAN, Prin., Box R, 3600 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ National Kindergarten 4 Chines?” 





35th year. Accredited. Mid-year class begins Feb. 1, 1922. 
Twoand three-year courses. Dormitories on college grounds. 
Write Registrar for Bulietin and Book of Views. 

2944 Michigan Bivd. Box 92 Chicago, Ulinois 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or private 














| schools. Domestic Science. 14 miles from Philadelphia. 


MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 166. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New Field@7WOMEN 














LEARN IN A FEW WEEKSTO BEA 
PRACTICAL NURSE, PHYSICIAN'S OFFICE 
ASSISTANT, DENTIST'S OFFICE ASSISTANT. 

Our intensive-personal training pre- 
pares you for a successful professional 
career. Recognized school. Congenial—at- 
tractive — profitable work. Big demand fcr 
our graduates. -Free Employment Bureau. 
Write Today for Free Catalogue, Terms, etc. 

MIDWEST TRAINING CORPQRATION, 

3100 Independence Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 









This is one of the largest institutions of | | 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Frank Demrosch 


Director 
An endowed school. Provides a thorough and comprehensive 
musical education in all branches, and is equipped to give highest 


advantages to most exceptional talents. Address Secretary 


120 Claremont Avenue, N. Y. CITY 


Louisville Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


e and Class Lessors. 
seeking a Lyceum and 








tic Art, Languages, P: 
Special Cou 7 rs and th 
Concert Work. Fa y of Noted Artists. 


J. W. McCLAIN, Pres., 242 W. Broadway, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Schuster-Martin School 


2500 Kemper Lane Cincinnati, Ohio 
Certificate and Diploma Course in Reading, Teach- 
ing and Acting. Dormitory —Little Playhouse — 
Graduates Placed. Fall Season opens September 20th, 1921 


















Schools of Music— 


| Whether you plan to study 
music as a profession or as 
a fine art, the right training 
and instruction is essential. 
If you wish the advice | 
and assistance of one who | 





has made a careful in- 
vestigation of the music 
schools of America, write 
the Educational Director 


THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42d Street, 
New York City 


—_—— 











The Red Book Magazine 































‘TWo-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education. Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible posi- 
tions in the country. High School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted, without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


18th Session Opens September 23,1921 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential 
section of Chicago—within walking distance of twoof 
Chicago’s finest Parks and of the Chicago University. 
New gymnasiums—new classrooms and laboratories— 
new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated catalog address 
Frances Musselman,Principal, 
Box 28, 5026 Green wood Ave., 
* Chicago, Illinois 


















American College of Physical Education | 


Two year normal course brepe aring high school graduates 
for physical directors ad ple ound supervisors. In- 
cludes athletics, daneing and Co-educational— 
neeredited. Opportunity for p support. Dept. 
R-10, 4200 Grand Boulevard, C 


The Sargent School Pha ay 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
DR. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


























for free 20 
manently stop stammering or stuttering in a few 
weeks’ time. A natural guaranteed method, 

The Lewis School for Stammerers _ 8 
36 Lewis Bldg..71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


NO 
MORE 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield method fully 
outline od in an accurate, dependable. worth- 
while book— “HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” It 
has inspired thousands. Free copy today. 

THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, IH. 


















If you stammer atte no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled * ‘STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped an@ 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 7 

The North-Western School, 2340 Grand Ave.; Milwaukes, Wis 


Wational College “Rexse* 
of Chiropractic 


(RESIDENTIAL) 
33 Ashland Blvd., Chicago 

























Unsurpassed facilities for 
a complete Scientific Chi- 
ropractic education. Dis- 
tinguished Faculty. Mod- 
ern and extensive labora- 
tory equipment. Large 
clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and students’ 
aid dept. Chicago's opportunity for self-help 
unlimited. Enter quarterly. 38-year term. 
14th year. 





























WHAT ABOUT THIS 
TIME NEXT YEAR 


A business course started now will lead you 
into a good position in six months. From 
that, if you have proper preparation, your 
advancement will go on indefinitely. 








GREGG 
SCHOOL 


25 Years of Quality Training 










| Become an accountant, a stenographer, a 
bookkeeper or secretary. 





; All courses taught 
classes. 65th year. 


in day and evening 













New evening College of Commerce. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS QOLLEGE 


Lakeview Building, 
Box R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


5 er | a 
BUSINESS 
‘ADMINISTRATION 
The man or woman who has the proper 


Duties, Secretarial Science, Ac- 
counting and Business Service. 
Special students admitted to all 
classes, 























Good positions open to our 
graduates at all times. 























Day and Evening Sessions 
throughout the year. 


Enrollments now received for 
Fall Session, beginning Sept. 6, 
1921. Year Book and Enrollment 
Application sent upon request. 


spirit of conscientious endeavor, plus a 
Peirce training, need have no fear of the 
future, COURSES OF EU YS: 

Business Administration ( 

(two years)—General Bus 

tarial (one to two years) —Salesmanship ae year) 
— Teacher Training (one to two years) — Steno- 
graphic (six to nine months), 

Write for 57th Year Rook, Address the Director 
PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 





Diploma Courses in Stenographic 
| 


6 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Burdett Felet Glee Eoton Hee a Boston, Mass. F132 Clark School of | 
Two-year resident courses (college grade); Business Ad- Business Administration 





ministration; Accounting; Secretarial. A training for 
young men and women leading to executive positions, The School of Results 
Graduates in demand, Send for special catalog to J.D. Smith. | Thorndike Bldg., Boylston Street, Norfolk Bidg., Quincy, Mass. 








SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY 








Roberson School of Personality brmvatt | 
Resident and Correspondence School 
Personality Building; Science of Reading Folk; Sho. 
Writing; Art of Conversation ; Chara: Revealedin Hanc 
12 lessons, $12.00. Character Analysis from Photograph, $2 
from Handwriting, $1.00. HARRIETTE GUNN ROBERSON, Pi 
Suite 752, Hotel Latayette, Washington, D. C. 




















Catalog. 
C. GAINES. 





MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING— 
BLISS Condensed Course. Complete 
in one year. Theory and practi- 


ELECTRICAL |c2! snptications — construction, | (Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING tauzh: thor 
installation, testing. oughiy. Big salaries; great opportunities. Oidest, largest school 


















Hndoresd, py, Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government 
SCHOOL — Fsepccmncrtosti"igss 2th Year ovens og low = apattuaities &3 carn large portion “Catalog fees’ 
115 Tacoma Ave., WASHINGTON, D. c. Dovee® 3! INST! TE, 20th Street, Valparaiso, tnd. 








SHE QUIGLEY INSTITUTE FOR sue F - on SCHOOLS 
€ Vv ¥Y p sc c u s co si mn 
has cured every person who has taken its coune, Per) F' pee Information micdicess 





himself after thirty years of  stammering. Equally THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
effective for children and adults. Resident and day 

pupils. For particulars, address 1727 Master Street, | SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Philadelphia, Penna, Chicago, Ilinois 





Study CHIROPRACTIC in San Antonio 


A FEW POINTS in Your Favor: 


Our advertising and sales course, with no extra charge. 
Large free clinic, to give students necessary experience. 
Advertising service furnished graduates without cost. 
Our complete X-ray laboratory. 

Individual attention to all students, assuring them com- 
plete understanding of all subjects. 

Satisfaction of studying in San Antonio, World-famed 
health and pleasure resort, far from the rigors of Winter. 
Employment always obtainable for those who must earn 
while they learn. 


Write for Our Catalog TEXAS CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


giving you complete information : 
about this fascinating science. Dwyer Ave. and Nueva St.,'San Antonio, Texas 


BRILLIANT FACULTY cu“ EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT 
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The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 


Gives you a complete training by actual practice. 
You get the knack of “HOW” together with the 
theory of “WHY” and the best business methods 
used in the World of Electrical Activity. 

The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier schoo! of the “ Learn by Doing” method. 
When you have completed this Course you_will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
trical industry. The equipment of this School is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. 


No preparation needed to become a “learner” in 
this school. You can start to Jearn on any day of 
any week throughout the whole year. 

Visitors heartily welcome. Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. 


New York City 


N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 





Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women who prepare them- 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates carn $35 to $100 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. 
Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best 
school of its kind. Write for catalog soday. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 


5125 aWk 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice —day 
or evening. Three months’ 
course. Modern laboratories. No 
previous knowledge or experi- 
ence required. No charge for tools or equipment. 

The men we train are indemand. Established 
28 years. Country-wide recognition. 


Write today for free catalog No. 31 
HOOLS 
BODEE ‘icranict DENTISTRY 


HILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
5 Wann Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave 






























NEW YORK 
136 W.52 St. 

















OU can now quickly qualify for a good payi: 
Y? the Auto and Tractor field. At sar ples ba 


you learn in a few weeks h t t djust ii 
inakes of AUTOS, TRACIONS, TRUCKS and GAS ENGINES 


Big Salaries for Trained Men 
Fhousands af ottier men are maling good on the help The 
a or School gav: is i 
OPPORTUNITY SLIP) Special Low Tuition NOW! YOUR 


FREE A fine Kitof tools worth $17.50 Is given to every- 
one who enrolls BOW. They are yours to take home 
a you, Send for our new Book—**Makii 

You Master of the Auto.’’ Get full sntorcaation A letter of 


® postcard will do. WRITE AT ONCE FOR SPECIAL OFFER. 


MILWAUKEE MOT 
Dept. 410,555 Downer Hy eaten ie 
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Have You Ever Heard 
of the Slate Age? 


F course you know of the Stone Age! 

It was tens of thousands of years 
ago when iron and steel were unknown 
and men used knives and other tcols 
made of stone. The Slate Age, however, 
was only as long ago as your grand- 
mother’s time. Perhaps you yourself 
may remember when all children used 
slates, and you may remember those “‘de- 
luxe” ones with the red felt edge, dan- 
gling sponge and a scratchy slate pencil 
wound with a paper American flag. 


Many are using today the educational 
methods of the Slate Age. unconscious of 
the vast educational changes and im- 
provements that have been made since 
then. Of course, the cave man who iived 
in the stone age and cut his meat with a 
stone knife was perfectly satisfied that 
his knife was as good as anyone’s, but 
that was because he did not know steel 
knives. Many people are still in the 
Slate Age educationally and are perfectly 
satisfied with its Slate Age methods which 
are the only ones with which they are 
familiar. 


a ELL, I never knew that before!” 

is the frequent exclamation cf 
those hearing for the first time that chil- 
dren can be successfully taught at home 
by correspondence. ‘How in the world 
can it be done!” 


As one parent writes: 


“Tt was not my boy's ignorance, it 
was my own! I simply didn't know 
anything better. I was simply over- 
whelmed when I found out what a chi:d 
of the present should do and could do 
when taught by Calvert School by cor- 
respondence. At first I said it was im- 
possible, only a prodigy could do such 
work as Calvert School showed wa3 
being done by its pupils. When I finaily 
tried I realized what a waste my boys’s 
schooling had been for the three years 
previous. 


“Calvert teaching has spoiled me for 
any other. On account of convenience, 
I sent Harry to the local school: this 
year, but the school suffered so by con- 
trast with Calvert that I could not let 
him go on longer. I felt every day he 





was losing golden opportunities, for I 
realized that, as you say, many things 
must be learned, if learned at all, at just 
a certain age or be forever lost.” 


A father writes: 


“Most parents want their children to 
have the best education and are even 
willing to make sacrifices to give it to 
them. The only reason they do not, 
is that they do not realize how far 
superior what they get from Calvert 

- School is to what they are now getting. 
If you could only show them what Cal- 
vert children learn and do and let them 
compare with what their own are getting, 
it would be a revelation, but they only 
compare their own children’s work with 
that of their own playmates and com- 
panions and they think their work is 
pretty good. Their children are being 
trained for the commonplace — they are 
not having a fair chance—they may be 
capable of great things, but they are 
not being given the opportunity.” 


O matter whether vou are 3 miles 

from a good school, or 3000 from 
a realiy good one, you may have prac- 
tically the same educational advantage 
as if vou lived next door. This is the 
age of long-distance telegraphy, long-dis- 
tance telephone and Jong-distance teach- 
ing. Live where you are living or have 
to live and let Calvert School with all 
its unusual advantages come to you! 


Don't you think vou might at least in- 
vestigate this plan? Don't you think 
you owe it to your children at least to 
find out about what Calvert School can 
do and is doing for thousands of children 
all over the world? All you have to do 


is write or fill out the coupon to get full 
information without any obligation what- 
ever. 





CALVERT SCHOOL 
9 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me full informa- 


tion about vour Home Instruc- 
tion Courses. 


For other educational advertisements see page 12. 
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ly Sure Way to Avoid 









Do you know the correct thing to 
say in this embarrassing situation? 





Do you know the correct thing to 
wear lo every social occasion? 





Do you know how to word invita- 
Z.onxs, acceplances, etc.? 





how to create con- 
: left alone with a 


Do you k 
versalion 
noled person? 








Do you know what to say when 
you ‘arrive late at an enterlain- 
ment? 


E have all had our embarrass- 
W ing moments. We. all suffered 

moments of« keen humiliation, 
when we wished that we had not done 
or said a certain thing. We have all 
longed, at some time or other, to know 
just what the right thing was to do, 
or say, or write. 
business and 
questions of 


Every day, in our 
social life, puzzling little 
good conduct arise. We 
know that people judge 
us by our actions, and 
we want to do and say 
only what is absolutely 
in good form. But, oh, 
the embarrassing blun- 
ders that are made every 
day by people who do no! 
know ! 


The Only Way 


There is only one sure 
way to be calm and 
well-poised at all times 
—to be respected, hon- 
ored and admired wher- 
ever you happen to be. 
And that is by knowing 
definitely, positively, the 
correct thing to do on all 
occasions. Whether you 
are dining in the most 
exclusive restaurant or 
at the most humble 
home, whether you are 
at the most elaborate 
ball or the most simple 
barn-dance, whether you 
are in the company of 
brilliant celebrities or ordinary people, 
you will be immune to all embarrass- 
ment, you will be safe from all blun- 
dering mistakes—if vou know the 
simple rules of etiquette. 


What Is Etiquette? 


Etiquette is not a fad. It is not a 
principle or theory or belief. It is 
meant not merely for the very wealthy 
or for the extremely well-educated. It 
is meant for all people, who, in the 
course of their everyday life, find it 
necessary to. keep themselves well in 
hand; to impress by their culture, 
their dignity; to know kow to be 
trusted and respected in business, and 
admired in the social world; and for 
women who wish to be considered at 
all times cultured and charming. 


them? 


—if 
i 


—if 
i 


mal affair? 


It is embarrassing to overturn a 
cup of coffee and not know just 
what to say to the hostess. It is 
embarrassing to arrive late to an 
entertainment, and not know. the 
correct way to excuse yourself. It is 


embarrassing to be introduced to 
some brilliant celebrity, and not 
know how to acknowledge the intro- 


duction and lead subtly to channels of 
interesting conversation. 


The man who is 
sive, and the woman who is cultured, 
will find the doors of the most exclu- 
sive society opened to admit them. 
But the world is a harsh judge—and 
he who does not know what to do and 
say and wear on all occasions will find 
himself barred, ignored. ° 


You have often wondered how to 
word invitations, how to acknowledge 
introductions, how to ask a lady to 
dance, how to act at the wedding, the 
funeral; the “theatre, the opera. Here 
is your opportunity to find out the 
absolutely correct thing to do, say, 
write and wear on all occasions. 


polished, impres- 


The. Book of Etiquette, in two 
large volumes, covers every detail 
of everyday. etiquette. It. tells you 


how to act at the dinner table, how to 





cup of coffee on 
" your hostess’ 
table-linen? 


asked to dance 
at a ball? 

*f you made an 
embarrassing 
blunder at a for- 


These are only a few of 
the hundreds of situa- 
tions in which you should 
know exactly the correct 
thing to do or say. 








excuse yourself if you drop a fork, how 


to accept and refuse a dance, how to 
write and answer invitations, how to 
make and acknowledge introductions. 


It tells you what to wear to the dinner, 
the dance, the party, what to take on 
week-end trips and on extended Summer 
trips. 


You cannot do without the 
Book of Etiquette. You need it 
to refer to whenever 


some important event is 


pending. You need it 

What Would to refer to whenever you 
YOU DO— are in doubt, whenever 
you are puzzled, anx- 

if several platesand ious. It corrects the 
—!l chatng dish Were blunders you have per- 
a restaurant and you did haps unknowingly been 
not know how to use making; helps you to 
*f you arrived late avoid all embarrass- 

at an entertain- ment; shows you the 

ment? way to be always, at all 

© ¢ you overturned a times, cultured, impres- 


sive and charming. 


*f you were intro- 
—l[ duced to a noted 
celebrity and 

were left with him, or 
her, alone? 
Sfyou were not 


Send No Money 
Five-Day FREE 
Examination 


The complete two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette 
will be sent to you FREE 
for 5 days. Glance through 
the books. Read a page her: 
and there. See for your- 
self some of the blunders 
you have been making. 
You will immediately realize that the 
Book of Etiquette is a wonderful help 
to you. 

Just mail the coupon below, filled in 
name and address. Don’t 


with your 

send any money — just the coupon. 
The two-volume Book of Etiquette 
will be sent to you at once — 
FREE to read, examine and_ study: 


After 5 days, you have the privilege of 
returning the books without  obliga- 
tion, or keeping them and sending $3.50 
in full payment. 


Do It NOW! 


- Send off the coupon today now — 
before you forget. You've often won- 
dered what you would do or = say 
in a certain embarrassing situation. 
You've often wished you had some 
authoritative information regarding righ! 
conduct. 

Don’t overlook this 





opportunity to 


examine for yourself the famous 
Book of Etiquette. Don’t wait 
until some very embarrassing incident 
makes you regret that you never 
knew the right thing to do or say. 
Here's your opportunity -to examine 


the Book of Etiquette in your own 
home without cost. You cannot afford 
to miss this opportunity. Mail the 
coupon NOW. Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., Dept. 510, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 





Dept. 510, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Book of Etiquette. 


obligation. 


more. 


NELSON, DOUBLEDAY, INC: 
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Do you know the embarrassing 
blunders to be avoided at the 
wedding? 





Do you know the correct way to 
introduce people? 





Do you know how to avoid em- 
barrassment at exclusive restau- 
ranis? 





Do you know the correct etiquette 
of the theatre and opera? 





Send me, without money in advance, the complete two-volume set of the 
Within 5 days after receipt, I will either return the 
books or send you $3.50 in full payment. 


This places me under no 


The beautiful leather binding is far more attractive and costs but little 
For a set with leather binding change above price from $3.50 to 
$5.50 and send $5.50 within 5 days or return the books. 
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Jack was a little tow- 6g 

headed boy of six his iN 
inability to speak dis- , 
tinctly never bothered us. 
We looked upon his stum- 
bling speech as just a baby 
characteristic — one which 
he would eventually out- 
grow and certainly not one 
to cause worry. 


BY: in the days when 


Then Jack was started in 
school and we eagerly 
watched his development. 
In the primary grades he 
made average progress, 
Kindergarten, the first, sec- 
ond and third grades were 
passed with apparent ease 
—each promotion being an 
occasion of considerable 
family pride. Our boy was 
going ahead the way we 
had dreamed he would. As 
I look back now I wonder 
how we could have been so 
blind—so unconscious of impending dan- 
ger and the great handicap that was to 
cause so many years of unnecessary 
worry. 


‘But back to my story. One day in June 
at the end of Jack’s fourth year in school, 
his mother informed me he was to take 
part in an entertainment and insisted 
that I attend. I shall never forget that 
afternoon. Jack had a very small part 
in the little play, but to us he was the star 
performer and naturally we waited with 
great interest the few lines he had to 
speak. Finally his turn came and Jack 
appeared on the miniature stage. Mary 
fondly laid her hand upon my arm and 
we expectantly leaned forward—afraid 
lest we miss a single word. Jack started 
—hesitated—began again, grew red in 
the face, sputtered, clutched at his little 
coat—but all in vain. The words just 
wouldn’t come. Every syllable seemed 
to stick in his throat and at last after 
several moments of brave endeavor—he 
burst into tears and ran from the stage. 
A hush followed! Up front I detected a 
few of Jack’s little classmates tittering 
in childish fashion. I glanced at Mary— 
she was hastily brushing away a tear. 
Then the realization came—Jack was a 
stammerer! 


After that entertainment we no longer 
considered Jack’s trouble a baby char- 
acteristic. Its seriousness dawned upon 
us. Now it was a problem—a perplexing 
one which promised to grow as the years 
advanced. 


Later Mary learned from Jack’s teacher 
that his affliction—so long considered so 
lightly by us—was holding him back in 
his _ school work. It was difficult, she 
said, for him to recite and she admitted 
with no little embarrassment, that some- 
times the children laughed when Jack 
endeavored to do his best in recitations. 


Personally, I was very much worried 
and I knew that Jack’s trouble was con- 
tinually uppermost in his mother’s mind. 
Time and time again I now remembered 
the young fellow who had started at 
work with me. He, too, had stammered 
and although very intelligent his prog- 
ress had been slow and I had long since 
left him on the up-hill climb to success. 


I was bent on giving Jack all the edu- 
cation and opportunities I had missed in 
my boyhood days, but I realized my aims 
would be futile unless my boy could 
learn to speak with confidence. 


Weeks slipped into months—months 
into years. At last Jack entered high 
school, much against his will. Progress 
for him had been hard. Although he had 
applied himself and studied hard he had 
become more and more backward— 
shunned speaking to strangers and 
loathed schoolroom recitations. During 
high school the only examinations he 
could pass with high averages were writ- 
ten ones and, unfortunately, the daily oral 
class work counted materially in the 
rating necessary for rapid advancement. 





During all this time, since that boy and 
girl entertainment, we had consulted 
physician after physician, and tried many 
so-called cures, but Jack grew no better. 
He became nervous, morose, avoided the 
games that would bring him in contact 
with other children and missed those 
real joys of youth he should have lived. 
His second year of high school was start- 
ed only after Mary and I had argued, 
pleaded and finally commanded him to 
continue his schooling. 


It was during this year that one night 
I picked up a magazine my wife had 
bought. Idly turning the pages I came 
across a story entitled “Stammering Bill 
Woods.’ That word ‘‘stammering” 
caught my attention and held it. The 
story told of the trials of a young fellow, 
older in years than Jack, but afflicted in 
the same manner. He, too, had found it 
dificult to progress in his school days 
and when he got into business had found 
it practically impossible to work his 
way up. 


Frantically seeking a way out he had 
tried all manner of cures and sought 
medical advice—all without results. Fi- 
nally he had been permanently cured 
through Benjamin N. Bogue, at the Bogue 
Institute. I found that Mr. Bogue had 
stuttered and stammered for twenty 
years and had first worked out this scien- 
tific cure for himself. Once cured of the 
trouble that had made his own life so 
miserable, he was too big-hearted to 
stop. So he decided to help others. Soon 
he had a large class and, spurred on by 
wonderful results, he started the Bogue 
Institute and made the scientific cure of 
stammerers his life work. 


The story told of the Bogue Institute 
at Indianapolis and something of Mr. 
Bogue’s” scientific methods. Somehow 
this story rang true. This was surely 
different from the other advertisements 
I had read. It instilled confidence and 
before I went to bed that night I filled 
out the coupon, asking for more in- 
formation, and mailed it to Indianapolis. 


In a few days I received all their de- 
scriptive literature and a catalog. I 
learned that Bogue Institute was a resi- 
dent school with dormitories, class 
rooms and a regular schedule of work, 
just the same as any other boarding 
school or college. 


The catalog showed pictures of the 
school and there were numerous letters 
written by graduates who had been 
cured. After carefully looking over the 
literature I became convinced that at 
least this was a more reasonable idea 
than any we had ever investigated before. 


With the books and literature, I also 
found a questionnaire. On it we wrote 
all of Jack’s symptoms and a general 
history of his particular case and sent it 
in. A few day later we received a per- 
sonal letter from Mr. Bogue in which he 
completely and correctly diagnosed 
Jack’s case from the questions we had 
answered. He seemed to thoroughly 
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My Son Stammered 


This story told by a father should interest 
all parents who wish to give their children 
a better grip on success. 





understand Jack’s condi- 
tion and once again we 
entertained hopes of our 
boy being cured. So we 
wrote and had Jack’s name 
placed on the Bogue regis- 
try list. We found the 
school to be always crowd- 
ed. But then the courses 
were short and with the 
cure and graduation of stu- 
dents new vacancies were 
occurring constantly. 

In about two weeks after 
we had sent in the applica- 
tion we received a letter 
to have Jack report at. the 
Institute on a certain day. 
Jack was overjoyed and lost 
no time in making the trip. 


Well, to make a long 
story short, seven weeks 
after he enrolled under 
Mr. Bogue, he was back 
home_ absolutely cured of 
the affliction that had made 
so many years miserable for him. Not 
only was he able to talk without stut- 
tering or stammering, but he had 
learned how to speak correctly. He had 
mastered the art of becoming a con- 
vincing speaker! 

Best of all, his seven weeks at Bogue 
Institute were really enjoyable. He 
found the institute was founded on the 
soundest of principles and Mr. Bogue 
a big-hearted man who is deeply inter- 
ested in his work and gives every student 
his individual attention. Jack told us 
of the wonderful and marked improve- 
ment of pupils under Mr. Bogue’s care. 
In Jack’s classes were men and women, 
girls and boys of all ages. 


Last year Jack was graduated from 
high school with honors. He made his 
mark in sports but, most remarkable of 
all, he was selected to make the class 
oration at commencement exercises. <As 
Mary and I sat in that vast audience of 
parents, my mind ran back to the small 
group gathered several years before to 
witness a boy and girl entertainment. 
Then Jack had failed—now he conquered 
-—thanks to Mr. Bogue. 

If you stutter or stammer, do for your- 
self what this father did for his boy. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, who cured himself 
and hundreds of other men and women, 
boys and girls, can cure you! 

The Bogue Institute was established 
twenty years ago. It is an old institu- 
tion, founded according to good sound 
principles and being run upon an honest, 
business-like basis. Results by the 
Bogue Unit Method are guaranteed. 


The average student remains at Bogue 
from three to eight weeks. It is a resi- 
dent school—not a mail-order organiza- 
tion. The school surroundings are 
pleasant and comfortable. The faculty 
is composed of experts in their line of 
endeavor, If you stammer or stutter, 
find out for yourself what the Bogue In- 
stitute can do for you. 


Without obligating yourself in any 
way, fill out the coupon below. By re- 
turn mail you will receive full informa- 
tion regarding this sure, scientific cure 
for stammerers and stutterers. Orif you 
do not stutter, but know of someone who 
does, either see that this story is called to 
his attention or send the Bogue Institute 
his name and address. Your name will 
not be mentioned in any way. And the 
Bogue Institute may be the means of 
opening up a whole new world for him. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
4083 Bogue Bldg. 1147 N. Illinois St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation on my part, please 
send me full information regarding the 
Bogue Institute and the scientific cure 
for stammerers and stutterers. 
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Famous “Daily Dozen” Now on Phonograph 





At last, a way to get joyous fun from your exercise! 


“Daily Dozen,’ devised by 


famous football trainer who helped thousands of business men to keep fit during the 


war, now on fascinating. phonograph records. 


ALTER CAMP, Yale’s famous football 

coach, who is famous throughout the nation 

for his keeping-fit methods for business men, 
has put joy into gymnastics—fun into keeping well— 
for busy men and women. 

If you have ever pushed dumb-bells, swung Indian 
clubs, or hoisted chest weights—week after week in a 
gymnasium—you know what a stale, monotonous 
task that kind of exercise can be. 

Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen’’ exercises—set to 
music—are a different proposition! Yale’s great 
football coach has trained so many winning teamsthat 
he knows how to prevent ‘‘staleness’’ — knows how 
to make keeping young fascinatingly interesting. 

And he has done it—in his famous “ Daily Dozen” 
which he has now set to irresistible music. 

Mr. Camp devised these twelve remarkable exer- 
cises during the war, in response to the appeal of the 
commandant of one of the great naval training sta- 
tions. The commandant wanted something better 
and more interesting than the regular “Swedish set- 
ting-up exercises,’ which produced staleness in the 
men, and he thought Walter Camp ought to be able 
to supply it if anybody could. 


A Tip From a Tiger 


The naval officer’s letter set Mr. 
Camp to thinking. It struck him 
that what was needed was a series 
of exercises to take the place of the 
natural activity of the Indian or 
any other uncivilized man. He 
realized that the man of today is 
just as much a “caged animal” as 
a tiger in a menagerie, and that the 
average man's way of living 
weakens the muscles of the chest 
and abdomen. 

What did the tiger do for exer- 
cise? Mr. Camp went to the 
Bronx Park Zoo to find out. He 
found that the tiger was always 
busy stretching and twisting and 
turning his body, his trunk; he was 
exercising the very muscles that 
tend to become weak when an 
animal is kept in a cage, or a man in an office. 


X-ray, ete., 


continue 


Then Mr. Camp saw where all systems of calis- 
thenic exercises have been weak—they develop 
the arms and legs, which are not so important, 
but scarcely develop the trunk at all. The result 
was that he worked out the “Daily Dozen.’ This 
is why these remarkable exercises have produced 
such amazing results for every man, woman anc 
child who has used them:—they put the body 
through exactly those movements which are needed 


RESULTS! 


For four years I was a 
nervous wreck, with Collitis, 
rapid pulse, ete. 
ing large sums on physicians, 


about your exercises. 


Within ten days after first 
using them, I wa 
to Boston and take up my 
Jaw business and have been 





at it ever since. 


Other systems of exercise 
have bored me so I couldn't 
them; 
I can't stop. 


Thanking you 
setting me on my feet, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
PRESCOTT F. HALL. 





to develop the trunk muscles and keep them at 
“concert pitch’’—yet they do it without tiring the 
body or becoming monotonous. 


Make Exercise a Pleasure 


Away with long, tedious exercises! With Walter 
Camp’s new way, it takes only ten minutes, or less 
to go through the whole “ Daily Dozen,”’ and when 
you do them to music, with a splendid voice on the 
record giving the commands, this ten minutes be- 
comes the most pleasant and fascinating time of the 
whole day. Twelve simple exercises cover every- 
thing required to keep you in the pink of condition. 

You will receive handsome charts, with actual 
photographs showing exactly the move to make at 
each command. It is simple as A-B-C. You will 
enjoy every minute and feel thoroughly refreshed. 


Makes You Fit 


Here are some of the valuable things the “ Daily 
Dozen” may do for you. 

They should soon produce a_ strong, supple 
“corset”? of muscle about your waist; your chest 
will be enlarged and your wind improved; your 

over- or-under- weight should be 


corrected. These exercises 
go straight at the causes of 
many annoying little ailments, 


that keep you from feeling fit. A 
good many headaches, for example, 
will yield to a few repetitions of the 
exercise called ‘The Grasp.” 

These remarkable exercises are 
wonderful for business men, and 
equally wonderful for women and 
children. They furnish the best 
possible method of reducing extra 
weight, for the music makes the 
needed exercise fascinatingly in- 
teresting. 


Used by Officials 
in War 


During the War, Walter Camp 
taught the “Daily Dozen’ to 
members of the Cabinet in Wash- 
ington and to many other officials 
—men like Charles M. Schwab and Franklin 
Roosevelt, men who had to do a vastly increased 
amount of work without breaking down. The “ Daily 
Dozen” kept whole organizations “on their tues” 
for extra production. 


After spend- 


found out 


able to go 


but yours 


again for 


And now these fascinating exercises have been 
made still more pleasurable by being set to music— 
on phonograph records.” Every morning or 
evening you can go through them to catchy 


You get TRIAL RECORD FREE. 


music that makes you want to start and do them 
all over again. 


SEND NO MONEY — Sample Record FREE 


You can see for yourself what Walter Camp's 
New Way to Exercise will do for you—without a 
dollar of expense. 

We will send you, entirely free, a sample phono- 
graph record carrying two of the “Daily Dozen” 
exercises, set to music, with a wonderfully splendid 
voice giving the commands for each movement. In 
addition you will receive a free chart showing the 
two exercises and giving simple but complete 
directions for doing them. 

If you are a business or professional man or woman, 
you need a body that keeps step with your 
brain. Energy and efficiency will get} you ‘ahead in 
business, but you can't have thern without building 
a body to give them driving force. You know this 
yourself and you certainly will want to try out this 
new system of exercises that has proved the most 
efficient ever devised. Get this free “ Health Builder” 
record, put it on a phonograph, and try it out. 
There is no obligation—the record is yours to keep. 
You need not return-it. Just enclose a quarter (or 
same amount in stamps) with the coupon to cover 
postage, packing, ete. Send the coupon—today— 


HEALTH BUILDERS 


Dept. 810, 334 Fifth Ave., New York City 
FREE SAMPLE RECORD 
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HEALTH BUILDERS, 


Dept. 810, 334 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me your free sample ‘Health Builder’ 
record, giving two of Walter Camp’s famous “ Daily 
Dozen” exercises, also a free chart containing actual 
photographs and simple directions for doing the exercises. 
I enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) for postage, 
packing, ete. This does not obligate me in any way 
waatever and the sample record and chart are mine to 

eep. 
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Announcing Our Second Big Title Contest! 


Last month we offered $5100 in prizes for the best titles submitted for 
a story in the September issue of The Red Book Magazine. Thousands 
of answers have been received from all parts of the country. The prize 
winners will be announced in the November issue. Here’s another 
chance for you to put on your thinking cap, for we are again offering 


$5100 in Cash Prizes 


for a few minutes’ thought. 


Can you think of a better title for the story 
on page 48 of this issue? 


The editors of The Red Book Magazine 
are seeking information regarding the 
naming of stories. A considerable dis- 
cussion has arisen as to the proper nam- 
ing of different stories. 


We are willing to pay for the informa- 
tion we seek. We want to know how 
stories strike different people and what 


names they would choose for titles. 


For instance, there is a story in this issue 
of The Red Book Magazine, beginning 
on page 48, called ‘‘And That’s That.’’ 
Is it the best possible title? Could a 
better one have been found? Read it. 
Would you have called it “‘And That’s 
nat.” 


1000 prizes of $5 


One or more prizes of $100 


We ask you to submit what you consider 
a better title for this fascinating story 
by Royal Brown. 


Out of those received we will select the 
best 1000 and for these we will pay $5 
each. (Only one title can be submitted 
by each person.) For the one we con- 
sider the best of all, we will pay $100. 
(See note below.) Send in your title by 
letter or merely write it on a postcard, 
with your name and address. 


Open to All 


Simply think up a title you consider 
better for this story than ‘‘And That’s 
That.” All will be considered. And 1000 
people will be paid $5 each. One person 
at least will receive $100. 


Note: In the event the title considered 
supreme has been submitted by more 


than one person, the $100 prize will be 
paid in each instance. Thus, for example, 
if four (or more) contestants should sub- 
mit the title which is considered best of 
all, each one of the successful contest- 
ants will receive the full prize of $100. 


Easy to Earn 


Everyone has equal opportunity. It 
merely means clear thinking and a test 
of your imagination. 


All titles must be received in our 
office by October 20th, 1921. Any 
received later cannot be considered. 


Checks will be mailed out on Novem- 
ber lst to successful contestants. 
Names of winners will be published 
in the December issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. This will be on sale 
at all news-stands November 23rd. 


Address your title to THE TITLE EDITORS 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


North American Building, 36 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Mrs. Vermilya after she applied the new dis- 
corery to herself. Weight 128 pounds. Not 
only did she regain her normal weight, but she 
gained a beautiful complexion as well. 


Mrs. Vermilya before she found out about the 
new discovery. Weight 168 pounds. She 
thought her condition was hereditary, as she had 





relatives who weighed 200 pounds and more. 





Tells how she quickly reduced to normal weight and improved 100% in health 
without medicines, drugs, special baths, starving or any discomfort. hioieands 
a pound a day and more right from the very start! 


of others are losing 


EFORE I began following your course my 
weight was 168 pounds. My blood was bad, 
my heart was weak and I had _ headaches 

always—didn’t sleep and had constantly to use 
laxatives. It was a standing joke among my friends 
about me being fat and sick. 

“With your help I am now in what you could call 
perfect health; sleep perfectly; my blood test is 1 
pure; my complexion is wonderful and my weight is 
128 pounds—a loss of 40 pounds.” 

Above is an extract from a letter written us by 
Mrs. Hazel Vermilya, wife of Dr. J. C. Vermilya of 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Before her marriage, Mrs. Vermilya was distin- 
guished for her perfectly-proportioned figure. Not 
one pound of unnecessary flesh marred her exquisite 
slenderness. No matter what she wore, the simplest 
little summer frock or the most elaborate evening 
gown, she was at ease. For she knew that she made 
an attractive, youthful appearance. 


Mrs. Vermilya had just about resigned herself to 
being fat and unattractive when she heard about a 
remarkable new discovery by a food specialist. She 
found out that he had discovered the simple natural 
law upon which the whole secret of weight control is 
based. He had actually discovered a way to reduce 
weight by eating. And she had been starving her- 


self! 
Finds Right Way 


“T grasped at that new discovery as a drowning 
man grasps at a Straw,”’ Mrs. Vermilya tells us. “I 
had tried almost everything and I was still 40 pounds 
overweight. I couldn’t enjoy my meals any more— 
I felt sure that everything I ate would add mcre 
flesh. Oh, if this new discovery would only show me 


im 


the way to regain my normal weight! 


A Miracle Performed 


Begins to Put on Flesh 


With marriage came more 
happiness, more friends. “‘I felt 
that there was nothing left in 
all the world to wish for!” Mrs. 
Vermilya confides. Yet even 
then a subtle enemy was at 
work, preparing to destroy her 
youth. 


It was hardly noticeable at 
first. Then, slowly, she began 
to realize what the trouble was. 
She was putting on superfluous 
flesh. But how could she pre- 
vent it? It seemed that most 
men and women, once they be- 
came overweight, began natu- 
rally toadd more and more flesh 
until they became very stout. 
Already she had gained flesh 
until she weighed 168 pounds, 
40 pounds more than her nor- 
mal weight. 


Tries in Vain to 


Reduce Weight 


She began to starve herself 
in an effort to reduce. She 
even gave up one meal a day 
and ate barely enough to satisfy 
her hunger. But it only weak- 
ened her without taking off a 
pound of flesh. 


Then she drugged herself with 
medicines. “I even used a 
special corset to reduce my 
hips,” she writes, ‘‘ but it made 
me look just awful.” 


She exercised and dieted—all 
in vain. She was still 40 
pounds overweight, and no 
matter what she did she could 
not take off the excess flesh 
that was spoiling her figure and 
ruining her health. 


Read What These 
Users Say! 


Following are just a few of the scores 
of letters on file at our office describing 
amazing weight reductions through 
Weight Control. The names are with- 
held, but will be furnished to any one 
sending for the Course on free trial who 
requests them: 


13 Pounds Less in 8 Days 


“Hurrah! I have lost 13 pounds 
since last Monday (8 days) and am feel- 
ing fine. I used to lie in bed an hour or 
so before I could go to sleep, but I go to 
sleep now as soon as I lie down, and I 
can sleep from cight to nine hours. Be- 
fore I began losing weight I could not 
take much exercise, but now I can walk 
four or five miles a day. I feel better 
than I have for TOREAS: m 

Mrs.... 


‘New York City. 
Loses 40 Pounds 


“Tt is with great pleasure that I am 
able to assure you that the Course on 
Weight Control proved absolutely satis- 
factory. I lost 40 pounds.” 


Glens Falis, N.Y. 


100 Per Cent. Improvement 

“Weighed 216 pounds when I started, 
and today weigh 158 pounds. I can 
safely say that I feel 100 per cent better 
than I did when I was fat, and I am sure 
that I look much better also.” 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


481/,, Pounds Taken Off 
“After studying the lessons carefully 
I began to apply them to myself, and as 
proof of results will say that I have lost 
4814 pounds.” 


Colville, Wash. 





sive “‘treatments” 


She gave up all medicines, starving and expen- 
and just followed the one simple 


law that has been dis- 
covered. It meant almost no 
change in her daily routine. 
She found that she could do 
about as she pleased, eating 
many of the foods she had 
been denying herself, enjoying 
her meals as never _ before. 
And yet almost from the very 
beginning a change was notice- 
able. She slept better than 
she had in months. 

“Think of it!” she writes. 
“T didn’t have to do anything 
discomforting, didn’t have to 
deny myself anything I liked— 
and yet my excess flesh van- 
ished like magic. Before I real- 
ized it I had _ taken off the 40 
pounds that I wanted to lose. 
My health improved 100‘ too, 
I no longer suffered from indi- 
gestion or sour stomach. And 
my complexion became so clear 
and smooth that my friends 
began to beg me for my beauty 


ep 


secret! 


What Is the New 
Discovery ? 


The remarkable new discov- 
ery—weight control—is the re- 
sult of many years of extensive 
research by Eugene Christian, 
world-famous food specialist. 
It is one of the most amazing— 
and yet one of the most simple 
and inexpensive methods of 
weight reduction ever 
discovered. 

He found that certain foods 
when eaten together are imme- 


new 


‘diately converted into excess 


fat. But these very same foods. 
when eaten in combination 


with different foods, actually consume the fat which 
has already accumulated. It’s the simplest thing in 
the world. It’s just a matter of eating the right 
food combinations and avoiding the wrong ones. 


This is not a starving “treatment” or a special food 
fad. It’s entirely new and different. You can bring 
your weight down to where you want it, and keep it 
there without any trouble whatever. Instead of 
starving yourself, or putting yourself through any dis- 
comforts or self-denial—you actually eat off flesh! 

Christian has incorporated his remarkable secret 
of weight control ints 12 easy-to-follow lessons called, 
“Weight Control—the Basis of Health.” To make 
it possible for every one to profit by his discovery he 
offers to send the complete course absolutely free to 
any one sending in the coupon. No money. Just 
the coupon. 


You don't starve yourself, or punish yourself with 
strenuous exercise. You just keep on doing practi- 
cally whatever you please, eating many of the deli- 
cious foods you may now be denying yourself. All 
you have to do is follow one simple little natural law 
and you can weigh exactly what you should. 

Mail coupon at once. The complete 12-lesson 
course will be sent to you promptly. When it 
arrives pay the postman only $1.97 (plus postage) 
and the course is yours. You have the privilege of 
returning it and havinz your money refunded if you 
are not absolutely delighted after a 5-day test. 

Don't delay. This is a special offer and you can 
lose nothing—yet if you act at once you gain a 
valuable secret of health, beauty and normal weight 
that will be of value to you throughout your life. 
Mail the coupon NOW! = The course will be mailed 
in a plain container. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. W12010 43 West 16th St., New York City 





Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 


Dept. W12010 43 West 16th St., New York City 


end me prepaid, in plain container, Eugene 
Chris course. ‘Weight Control—the Basis of 
Healt complete in 12 lessons. I will pay the postman 
only $1.97 (plus postage) in full payment on arrival. If 
1am not satisfied with it I have the privilege of returning 
the course to you within 5 days after its receipt and my 
money is to be refunded at once. 


You ma 
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Price outside of U. S., $2.15, Cash with order. 
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For October appetites, Premium Ham aplenty! 


Swift's 
Premium 








When autumn whets the 
family appetites for truly 
satisfying food, good house- 
keepers naturally serve their 
Premium Ham on larger and 
larger platters. 


Cooking in quantity is the 
thrifty way of cooking; and 
buying Premium Hamwhole 
is the thrifty way of buying. 





Ham 





Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


The Red Book Magazine 








Have the butcher cut off the 
butt end for baking, and a 
good slice or two for frying 
or broiling. Boil the rest. 


Cover the boiling portion of a 
Premium Ham withcoldwater, 
add 1 tablespoon mixed spice, 
bring to a boil and simmer 
gently until tender— about 
one-half hour to the pound. 
Remove the skin and serve. 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 


when you buy a slice. 





Look. for this ‘‘no par- 
boiling’’ tag when you 
buy. a:whole ham or 


Through the £0 > 
Ages with 4 
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The First Watch Factory 


OR three centuries after the first “‘pocket 
clock,’’? watchmaking remained a one-man 
industry. This made the cost prohibitive, ex- 
cept for the wealthy few. 

But up in the snow-capped mountains of Switzerland a 
modern manufacturing idea was stirring—the principle of 
specialized labor. By 1840 this idea had assumed factory 
proportions. The first factory building was a mere assembling 
plant —the real factory was the mountaineer’s home. Here 
all hands specialized in shaping or finishing some one watch 
part, under the guidance of the manufacturer. 

As everything was hand work, aided only by the fiddle- 
bow lathe, no two parts were precisely alike. A broken watch 
went back to the maker of the broken part for repair. 


Not an ideal manufacturing situation—yet a long upward 
step toward the organized production of our day which has 
made possible those marvels of standardized, interchangeable 


construction — 









One of the Corsican Series of 


Elgin Watches— ‘with the bow 
shaped leke Napoleon's cam- 
paign hat” * * * * 





Material, construction, adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 
by the Elgin Guarantee *« * 
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Film Play Star 
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COLUMBUS, DREAMING OVER HIS PLANS OF EXPLORATION, NEVER DOUBTED THAT 
HE WAS TO OPEN A MIGHTY DRAMA, THE SPLENDID CLIMAX OF WHICH IS—OUR 
GREAT AMERICA. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE PRUDENTIAL, ANOTHER DISCOVERER, FULLY REALIZED 
HOW GREAT WOULD BECOME HIS OWN IDEA—INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industria! Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated under the laws cf the State cf New Jersey 


IF EVERY WOMAN KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS--EVERY MAN WCULD INSURE IN THE PRUDENTIAL 
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Answering 
Nero’s Advertisement 


A Common-sense Editorial by 
BRUCE BARTON 


ERE is a curious thing: John D. Brown, 
farmer, spends his life putting in crops, 
and digging up trees in one part of his 

farm and moving them to another part. 


John D. Rockefeller, with a billion and a half, 
finds nothing that entertains him so much as 
putting in crops and digging up trees on one 
part of his place at Pocantico Hills and moving 
them to another part. 


Henry Smith works all day and goes home 
at night and takes off his shoes and sits in his 
stocking-feet. 

Henry Ford, so some one told me in Dear- 
born, works all day and goes home at night 
and takes off his shoes and sits in his stocking- 
feet. 

Henry Smith, looking at Henry Ford, sees 
only an income of several thousand dollars a 
day. And it never occurs to him that about 
all you can buy with an income of several 
thousand dollars a day is the satisfaction of 
going home at night and taking off your shoes 
and sitting in your stocking-feet and contem- 
plating a good day’s work. 

How did we get so mixed up on this question 
of work, anyway? 

How does it happen that the man who has 
so little money that he must work, regards 


work as a servitude, while the man who has 
so much money that he does not need to work, 
can find no other pleasure so satisfying? 


It all goes back to the first chapters of 
Genesis, imagine. In those chapters Adam is 
represented as being very much pleased when 
he had nothing to do but loaf in the Garden of 
Eden, and very much penalized when he was 
given a chance to get out of the Garden and 
work. 


The ancient error—that work is bitter and 
the escape from work is joy —is responsible 
for very many of our present problems 


“Life would be tolerable if it were not for the 
pleasures,” Sir George Cornewall Lewis said. 


That remark is not as cynical as it sounds. 
What agonies people do suffer in their set 
determination to have a good time! What a 
tasteless dish pleasure becomes, when you 
have it for every meal! 

Nero discovered that. With unlimited money 
and power at his command, he advertised a 
rich reward for anyone who could invent a new 
pleasure. No one answered his advertisement. 


He should have received a brief, crisp answer 
in the first morning mail. “I noticed your ad,” 
the answer should have read, “why don’t you 
go to work?” 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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Send for Free 
Sample 


with complete directions 
for the easy care of deli- 
cate garments that you 
would be afraid to wash 
the ordinary way. Ad- 
dress Section 28-JF, 
Department of Home 
Economics, The Procter 
& Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 








HE Kansas City woman who 

owned this blouse sent it to the 
manufacturers of Ivory Soap Flakes 
with this letter: 


“I attribute the length of service I have 
had from this blouse tothe safe launder- 
ing of Ivory Soap Flakes. The Flakes 
really are wonderful. Their cleansing is 
as easy and quick as it is harmless. I 
simply make a lukewarm suds of the 
flakes, and dip my blouse upand down a 
number of times after a short soaking. 
Then I squeeze out the suds, rinse the 
blouse in lukewarm water, roll it up tightly 
in a Turkish towel for a while, then press 
it out witha warm iron while still damp, 
stretching it into shape as I iron.” 


The perfect condition of this Geor- 
gette Blouse after its scores of launder- 
ings is eloquent proof that the quick 
cleansing of Ivory Flakes is harmless 
to the finest fabrics. That Ivory 
Flakes cleanses without rubbing is 


The Red Book Magazine 


Actual  photo- 
graph of Geor- 
gette Blouse 
after 15Swash- 
ings with Ivory 
Takes. Blouse 
and letter from 
original owner 
on file in the 
Procter Gam- 


ble offices. 


on 
a 
= 


launderings for this Georgette Blouse before this photo- 
graph was taken—and there are months of wear in it still! 





shown by the fact that the heavy 
braiding has not torn loose from the 
sheer fabric, as it would have done if 
it had been subjected to rubbing the 
many times it was washed. 


Ivory Flakes does for all fine fabrics 
what it has done for this blouse. It 
preserves the luster and smoothness 
cf richly finished silks. It keeps sheer 
materials crisp and charming. It 
keeps the most delicate colors bright, 
if they can stand the touch of clear 
water alone. It makes blouses and 
silk undergarments, silk hose and 
sweaters, fresh and lovely after just a few 
minutes in the bathroom washbowl. 


If you want to get the utmost satis- 
faction and service out of your pretty 
clothes, wash them with these flakes 
that have proven their safety on thov- 
sands of delicate garments. 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


Genuine Ivory Soap in Instant-Cleansing Form 
Makes pretty clothes last longer 
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The Settling, of the Sage 


A serial of the old wild West by H a l G : E Var t S 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


RIDER jogged northward on a big pinto horse, 
A with a led buckskin, packed, trailing a half-length 
behind. The horseman traveled with the regula- 
tion outfit of the roaming range-dweller—saddle, bed-roll and can- 
vas war-bag containing personal treasures and extra articles of 
attire; but this was supplemented by two panniers of food and 
cooking equipment and a one-man tepee that was lashed on top 
in lieu of canvas pack-cover..... A ranch road branched off 
to the left, and the man pulled up his horse to read a sign that 
stood at the forks. 
“<‘Squatter, don’t let the sun go down on you,’” he read aloud. 
“That’s the third of those reminders, Calico,” he told the horse. 


Copyright, 1921, by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Red Book Magazine) 


“The wording’s a little different, but the sentiment’s the same.” 

Fifty yards off the trail the charred and blackened fragments 
of a wagon showed in sharp contrast to the bleached white 
bones of two horses. 

“They downed his team and torched his worldly goods,” the 
rider mused. “All his hopes gone up in smoke!” 

He turned in his saddle and looked back across the unending 
expanse of sage. Coldriver—probably so named from the fact 
that the three wells in the town constituted the only source of 
water within an hour’s ride—lay thirty miles to the south, a 
cluster of some forty buildings on a wind-swept flat. Seventy 
miles beyond it, and with but two more such centers of civiliza- 
. All rights reserved. 27 
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tion between, the 
railroad stretched 
across the rolling 
desolation. North 
of him the hills 
lifted above the 
sage, angling with 
the directions so 
“that four miles 

‘along the Three- 
Bar road _ that 
branched off to 
the left would 
bring him to their foot, and a like distance along the main fork 
saw its termination at Brill’s Store, situated in a dent in the base 
of the hills—the end of the Coldriver trail. 

The man took one more look at the evidence left behind to 
prove that the sign warning was no empty threat, before head- 
ing the paint-horse along the left-hand fork. The crisp cool of 
early spring was blowing down from the slope of the hills. Old 
drifts, their tops gray-streaked with dust, lay banked in the 
gulches and on sheltered east slopes, but the new grass had 
claimed the range to the very foot of the drifts, the green of it 
intensified in patches watered by the trickle that seeped from 
the down-hill extremities of the snow-banks. He noted that the 
range-cows along his route were poor and lean, their hip-bones 
showing lumpily through sagging skin, giving them the appear- 
ance of milkers rather than of beef-stock. The preceding sum- 
mer had been hot and dry, browning the range six weeks before 
its time, and the stock had gone into the winter in poor shape. 
Heavy snowfalls had completed the havoc, and ten per cent of 
the range stock had been winter-killed. Those that had pulled 
through were slow in recovering their strength. 


BIG steer stood broadside to him, the Three-Bar brand 
on its side; and the man once more pulled up his horse 
and lost himself in retrospection as he gazed at the brand. 

“The old Three Bar, Calico,” he remarked to the horse. “The 
old home brand. It’s been many a moon since last I laid an 
eye on a Three-Bar cow.” 

The man was gazing directly at the steer, but he no longer 
saw it. Instead he was picturing scenes of long before, that the 
sight of the brand recalled. Step by step he visioned the trail 
of the Three-Bar cows from Dodge City to the Platte, from the 
Platte to the rolling sage-clad hills round old Fort Laramie, and 
from Laramie to the present range. Many times he had heard 
the tale. and most of the scenes had been enacted before his 
birth, but had become impressed so firmly upon his mind by 
potion that it seemed as if he himself had been a part of 
them. 

His mind pictured two boys of about eighteen years of age 
setting forth from their little home town of Kansas City, nestling 
at the confluence of the Missouri and the Kaw. A year later 
Cal Warren was whacking bulls on the Santa Fe Trail, while 
the other, William Harris, was holding the reins over four plung- 
ing horses as he tooled a lumbering Concord stage from Omaha 
to the little camp called Denver. 

It was five years before the trails of the twain crossed again, 
Cal Warren was the first of the two to marry, and he had estab- 
lished a post along the trail, a rambling structure of ’dobe, poles 
and sod, and there conducted the business of “Two for One,” 
a calling impossible and unknown in any other than that day 
and place. 

The long bull-trains were in sight in those distant times from 
horizon to horizon every hour of the day. The grind of the 
gravel wore down the hoofs of the unshod oxen, and when foot- 
sore they could not go on. One sound bull for two with tender 






“There's some signs around here you'd better read,” 
Morrow said. 
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“They were posted for such as you.” 


feet was Warren’s rule of trade. The 
traded cripples were soon made sound in 
the puddle-pen—a sod corral flooded with 
sufficient water to puddle the yellow clay 
into a six-inch layer of stiff, healing mud—then thrown out on the 
open range to fatten and grow strong. But transitions were 
swift and sweeping. Steel rails crowded close behind the prairie- 
schooners and the ox-bows. Bull-trains grew fewer every year, 
and eventually Warren made his last trade of “two for one.” 

Bill Harris, then, had come back to view the railroad of which 
he had heard so much, and he remained to witness and to be- 
come a part of the wild days of Abilene, Hays and Dodge as 
each attained the apex of its glory as the railroad’s end and the 
consequent destination of the Texas trail-herds. The sight of 
these vast droves implanted in him a desire to run cows him- 
self, and when finally he was married in Dodge, he broached this 
project to his boyhood friend. 

It was the sincere wish of each to gain the other as a partner 
in all future enterprise, but this was not to be. Warren had seen 
the bottom drop out of the bull trade, and he would not re- 
linquish the belief that any business dealing in four-footed stock 
was hazardous in the extreme, and he insisted that the solu- 
tion of all their financial problems rested upon owning land, not 
cows. But Harris could not be induced to farm the soil while 
steers were selling around eight dollars a head. 

So Warren squatted on a quarter of land. Harris bought a 
few head of she-stock and grazed his cows north and west across 
the Kansas line into the edge of the great unknown that was 
styled Nebraska and Northwest District. At first his range 
was limitless, but in a few short years he could stand on the 
roof of his sod hut and see the white points of light which were 
squatters’ wagons dotting the range to the far horizon in any 
direction he chose to look. The first of those to invade his 
range was Cal Warren himself, moving on before the swarm 
of settlers flocking into the locality of his first choice in such 
alarming numbers that he feared an unhealthy congestion of 
humanity in the near future. The debate of farming versus 
cows was resumed between the two, but each held doggedly to 
his own views, and the partnership was again postponed. 

Harris moved once more—and then again; and it was some- 
thing over two decades after his departure from Dodge with 
the Three-Bar cows that he made one final shift, faring on in 
search of that land where “nesters” were unknown. He made 
a dry march that cost him a fourth of his cows, skirted the 
Colorado Desert, and made his stand under the first rim of the 
hills. Those others who came to share this range were men 
whose views were identical with his own, whose watchward was: 
“Our cows shall run free on a thousand hills.” They sought for 
a spot where the range was untouched by the plow and the 
water-holes unfenced. They had moved, then moved again, 
driven ever on before the invasion of the settlers. But here 
they banded together and swore that conditions should be re- 
versed, that it was the squatter who should move henceforth, 
and on this principle they grimly rested. 


AL WARREN had been in the vanguard of each rush of 
settlers that had pushed Bill Harris to another range, and 
the cowman had come to see what he took to be the hand of 
Fate in this persistence. The nesters streamed westward on 
all the trails, filing their rights on the fertile valleys and push- 
ing back into the more arid regions those who would be cattle 
barons undisputed. When the Warren family overtook him still 
again and halted their white-topped wagon before his door, Bill 
Harris gave it up. 
“T’ve come to see about getting that partnership fixed up, Bill,” 
Warren greeted. “You know—the one we talked over in Dodge 
awhile ago, about our going in together when either of us changed 
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his mind. Well, I’ve changed mine. I’ve come to see that run- 
ning cows is a good game, Bill; so let’s fix it up. I’ve changed 
my mind.” 

“That was twenty years ago, Cal,” Harris said. 
holds good—only I’ve changed my mind too. You was dead 
right from the first. Squatters will come to roost on every fuot 
of ground, and there’ll come a day when I'll have to turn squat- 
ter myself—so I might as well start now. The way to get used 
to crowds, Cal, is to go where the crowds are at. I’m headed 
back for Kansas, and you better come along. We'll get that 
partnership fixed up.” 

A single child had come to bless each union in the parents’ 
late middle age. The Harris heir, a boy of eight, had been 
named Calvin in honor of his father’s friend. Cal Warren had 
as nearly returned the compliment as circumstances would per- 
mit, and his three-year-old daughter bore the name of Willamette 
Ann for both father and mother of the boy who was his name- 
sake, and Warren styled her Billie for short. 

Each man was as stubbornly set in his new views as he had 
been in the old. The Harrises came into possession of the War- 
rens’ prairie-schooner and drove off to the east. The Warrens 
took over the Three-Bar brand, and the little Willamette Ann 
slept in the tiny bunk originally built for the son of the Harris 
household. 


“But it still 


Fo long minutes these old memory-pictures occupied the 
mind of the man on the pinto horse. The led buckskin 
moved fretfully and tugged on the lead-rope, rousing the rider 
from his abstraction. Distant strings of prairie-schooners and 
ox-bows faded from his mind’s eye, and he was once more con- 
scious of the red steer with the Three-Bar brand that had stirred 
up the train of reflections. He turned for another glimpse of the 
sign as he headed the paint-horse along the road. 

“All that was quite a spell back, Calico,” he said. “Old Bill 
Harris planted the first one of those signs, and it served a good 
purpose then. 
It’s a sign that 
stands for lack of 
progress today. 
Times change, 
and it’s been 
eighteen years or 
so since old Bill 
Harris left.” 
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The road traversed the bench, angled down a side-hill to a 
valley somewhat more than a mile across. Calico pricked his 
ears sharply toward the Three-Bar buildings that stood at the 
upper end of it. 

Curious eyes peered from the bunk-house as he neared it, for 
the paint-horse and the buckskin were not without fame even 
if the man himself was a stranger to them all. For the bet- 
ter part of a year the two high-colored horses had been seen 
on the range— 
south to the rail- 
road, west to the 
Idaho line. The 
man had kept to 
himself, and when 
seen by approach- 
ing riders, he had 
always been angling 
on a course that 
would miss their 
own. Those who 
had, out of curi- . 
osity, deliberately : 
ridden out to inter- : = 
cept him, reported 
that he seemed a 
decent sort of citi- 
zen, willing to con- — 
verse on any known . 
topic except those _ 
which concerned 
himself. 

He dropped from 
the saddle before 
t he bunk-house, 
and as he stood in 





















“**Squatter, don’t let the sun go down on you,’ ” he read aloud. 
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the doorway, he noted a half-dozen men lounging on the bunks. 
This indolence apprised him of the fact that they were extra 
men signed on for the summer season, and that their pay had 
not yet started; for the cow-hand, when on the pay-roll, works 
sixteen hours daily, and when he rests or frolics, it is, except in 
rare instances, on his own time and at his own expense. 

A tall, lean individual who sat cross-legged on a bunk engaged 
in mending a spur-strap, was the first to answer his inquiry for 
the foreman. 

“Billie Warren is the big he-coon of the Three Bar,” he in- 
formed. “You'll likely find the boss at the black- 
smith shop.” The lanky one grinned as the stranger 
turned back through the litter of log outbuildings, 
guided by the hissing squeak of bellows and the 
clang of a sledge on hot iron. Several men. pressed 
close to the windows in anticipation of viewing the 
newcomer’s surprise at greeting the Three-Bar boss. 
Lut the man did not seem surprised when a young 
girl emerged from the open door of the shop as he 
neared it. ¢ 

She was clad in a gray flannel shirt and black an- 
gora chaps. The heavy brown hair was concealed 
beneath the broad hat pulled low over her eyes after 
the fashion of those who live much in the open. The 
man removed his hat and stood before her. 

“Miss Warren?” he inquired. The girl nodded and 
waited for him to state his purpose. 

“What are the chances of my riding for the Three 
Bar?” he asked. 

“We're full-handed,” said the girl. “I’m sorry.” 

“You'll be breaking out the remuda right soon now,” 
he suggested. “I’m real handy round a breaking- 
corral.” 

“They’re all handy at that,” she said. Then she 
noted the two horses before the bunk-house and 
frowned. Her eyes searched the stranger’s face and 
found no fault with it; she liked his level gaze. But 
she wondered what manner of man this was who had 
so aimlessly wandered alone for a year and avoided 
all other men. 

“Since you’ve finally decided to work, how does it 
happen that you choose the Three Bar?” she asked— 
then flushed under his eyes as she remembered that 
so many men had wished to ride for her brand more 
than for another, their reasons in each case being the 
same. 

“Because the Three Bar needs a man that has 
prowled this country and gathered a few points about 
what’s going on,” he returned. 

“And that information is for sale to any brand that 
hires you!” said the girl. “Is that what you mean?” 

“If it was, there would be nothing wrong with a 
man’s schooling himself to know all points of his job 
before he asked for it,” he said. “But it happens that 
wasn’t exactly my reason.” 

A shade of weariness passed over her face. During 
the two years that her father had been confined to 
the house after being caved in by a horse, and in the 
one year that had elapsed since his death, the six 
thousand cows that had worn the Three-Bar brand on 
the range had decreased by almost half under her 
management. 

“TI put you on,” she said. “But you'll probably 
be insulted at what I have to offer. The men start 
out after the horses tomorrow. I want a man to stay 
here and do tinkering jobs round the place till théy get back.” 

“That'll suit me as well as any,” he accepted promptly. “I’m 
a great little hand at tinkering round.” 

The clang of the sledge had ceased, and a huge fat man loomed 
in the doorway of the shop and mopped his dripping face with a 
bandanna. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” he assured the newcomer. “A man 
that’s not above doing a little fixing up! A cow-hand is the most 
overworked and underpaid saphead that ever lost three nights’ 
sleep hand-running and worked seventy-two on end. Sleep in the 
rain or not at all—to hold a job at forty per, for six months in 
the year! The other six he’s throwed loose like a range-horse 
to rustle or starve. Hardest work in the world—but he don’t 
know it, or money wouldn’t hire him to lift his hand. He thinks 
_it’s play. Not one out of ten but what prides himself that he 
can’t. be. hrowheat. into, .doing.a tap of. work... Ask him to cut a. 
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stick of firewood, and he’ll arch his back and laugh at you scorn- 
ful-like. Don’t it beat hell?” 

“It do,” said the stranger. 

“T’m the best wagon-cook that ever sloshed dishwater over the 
tail-gate, and even better than that in a ranch-house kitchen,” 
the loquacious one modestly assured him. “But I can’t do jus- 
tice to the meals when I lay out to do all the chores within four 
miles and run myself thin collecting scraps and squaw-wood to 
keep the stove het up. I hope you’ll work up a pile of wood that 
will keep me going—and folks call me Waddles,” he added. 
























































































































































“I’ve finished cleaning up round the corrals,’ Harris said. 


“Very good, Mr. Waddles,” the newcomer smiled. ‘You shall 
have your fuel.” 

The big man grinned. 

“That title is derived from my shape and gait,” he informed. - 
“My regular name is Smith—if you’re set on tacking a Mister 
on behind it.” 

The girl waved the talkative cook aside and turned to the new 
hand. 

“You'll take it, then?” 

He nodded. “Could you spare me about ten minutes some 
time today?” he asked. 

“Ves,” she said. “I'll send for you when I have time.” 

The man headed back for his horses and unlashed the buck- 
skin’s top-pack, dropping it to the ground, then led the two of 
them back toward the corral, stripped the saddle from the pinto, 
the. panniers and pack-saddle.from the buckskin, and-turned them 
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into the corral. He rambled among the outbuildings on a tour 
of inspection, and the girl saw him stand long in one spot before 
the solid log cabin, now used as a storeroom for odds and ends, 
that had been the first one erected on the Three Bar and had 
sheltered the Harrises before her father took over their brand. 


HE Three-Bar girl sat looking from the window of 
her own room, the living-room of the ranch-house, 
one end of which was curtained off to serve as sleeping quar- 
ters. The rattle of pots and pans came from the big room at 

















“Is there any rubbish round the house you'd like to have throwed out?” 


the rear which was used by Waddles as a kitchen and dining- 
hall for the hands. The new man was still prowling about the 
place, inspecting every detail, and she wondered if he could tell 
her anything which would prove of benefit in her fight to stop 
the shrinkage of the Three-Bar herds and help her to face the 
drastic changes that were reshaping the policies of the range 
country. 

The Three-Bar home range was one of many similar isolated 
spots where the inhabitants held out for a continuance of the 
old order of things. All through the West, from the Mexican 
border to the Canadian line, a score of bitter feuds were in 
progress, the principles involved differing widely according to con- 
ditions and locality. There were existing laws—and certain clans 
that denied the justice of each one, holding out against its en- 
forcement and making laws of their own. In some spots the 
paramount issue. .was over, the relative grazing, rights. of .caws 
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and sheep, fanning a flame of hatred between those whose occu- 
pations were in any way concerned with these rival interests. 
In others the stockmen ignored the homestead laws which pro- 
claimed that settlers could file their rights on land. As always 
before, wherever men resorted to lawlessness to protect their 
fancied rights, the established order of things had broken down, 
all laws were disregarded instead of the one originally involved. 

In many communities these clashes between rival interests 
had furnished opportunity for rustlers to build up in power 
and practically take the range. Each clan was outside the law 
in some one particular, and so could 
not have recourse to it against those 
who violated it in some other respect— 
could not appear against neighbors in 
one matter, lest their friends do like- 
wise against themselves in another. 

This attitude had enabled the wild 
bunch to saddle themselves on certain 
communities and ply their trade with- 
out restraint. Rustling had come to be 
a recognized occupation. The iden- 
tity of the thieves was known, and 
they visited from ranch to ranch. The 
owners, though possibly honest them- 
selves, had friends among the outlaws 
for whom the latchstring was always 
out. Their toll was in the nature of a 
tribute levied against every brand, and 
the various outfits expected certain 
losses from this source. It was re- 
garded as good business to recoup 
these losses at another’s expense, and 
thus neighbor preyed on neighbor. Big 
outfits fought to crush others who 
would start up in a small way, and 
between periods of defending their own 
interests against the rustlers, they hired 
them to harry their smaller competi- 
tors from the range. It was indeed 
clover for outlaws, where all factions, 
by mutual assent, played their own 
hands without recourse to the law. It 
was a case of dog eat dog, and the 
slogan ran: “Catch your calves in a 
basket, or some other thief will put his 
iron on ’em first.” It was to this pass 
that the Three-Bar home range ‘had 
come in the last five years. 

As Billie Warren watched the new 
hand moving slowly toward the bunk- 
house, she pondered over what man- 
ner of man this could be who had 
played a lone game in the hills for 
almost a year. Was he leagued with 
the wild bunch, with the law, or was 
he merely an eccentric who might have 
some special knowledge that would 
help her save the Three Bar from ex- 
tinction? 

The stranger picked up his bed-roll 
and disappeared through the bunk- 
house door as she watched him. The 
lean man who had first greeted him 
jerked a thumb toward an unoccupied 
bunk. 

“Pay-roll?” he inquired; then, as the new man nodded: “I’m 
most generally referred to as Lanky,” he offered tentatively. 
“Evans is the rest of it.” 

The stranger hesitated appreciably; then: 

“Harris will do all right for me—Cal for every day,” he re- 
turned. Introductions had been effected; it was up to each 
man to use his own individual method of making his name known 
to the newcomer as occasion rose. 

There had been much speculation about the brand worn by 
the two horses. The hands were a drifting.lot, gathered from 
almost as many points as there were men present, but none of 
them knew the brand. 

A dark, thin-faced man with a slender black mustache was 
the first to voice a query, not from the fact that his curiosity 
was large,—it was perhaps less than that of any other man in 
the room,—but for the reason that he chose to satisfy it at once. 
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Morrow’s personality was cold and bleak, inviting no close 
friendships or intimacies; he had been uncommunicative to a 
degree that had impressed itself on his companions of the last 
few days, and they looked up, at his abrupt interrogation, mildly 
surprised. 

“Box L,” he commented. ‘Where does that brand run?” 

“Southwest Kansas and Oklahoma,” the stranger answered. 

“Squatter country,” Morrow said. “Every third section under 
fence.” 

Harris sat looking through the door at the valley spread out 
below, and after a moment he answered the thrust as if he had 
been long prepared for it. 

“Yes,” he said. “And that’s what all range country will come 
to in a few more years—farm what they can and graze what 
they can’t—and the sooner the better, for all concerned.” He 
waved an arm down the valley. “Good alfalfa dirt going to 
waste down there—overrun with sage and only growing enough 
grass to keep ten cows to the quarter. If that was ripped up 
and seeded to hay, it would grow enough to winter five thou- 
sand head.” 


HIS remark led to the old debate that was never-ending 

in the cow-country. There were men there who had 
viewed both ends of the game—had seen the foremost outfits in 
other parts tearing up the sage and putting in hay for winter feed, 
and had seen that this way was good. 

Evans regarded Harris curiously as he deliberately provoked 
the argument, then sat back and listened to the various ideas 
of the others as the discussion became heated and general. It 
occurred to Evans that Harris was classifying the men by their 
views, and when the argument lagged, the lean man grinned and 
gave it fresh impetus. 

“It’s a settled fact that the outfits that have put in hay are 
better off,” he said. “But there’s a dozen localities like this, 
a dozen little civil wars going on right now, where the inhabi- 
tants are so mulish that they lay their ears and fight their own 
“interests by upholding a flea-bit prejudice that was good twenty 
years ago but is a dead issue today.” 

“And why is it dead today?” Morrow demanded. 
as good as it always was?” 

“Only a hundred or so different reasons,” Evans returned 
indifferently. “Then beef-tops brought ten dollars a head, and 
they’re worth three times that now; then you bought a brand 
on the hoof, come as they run, for around five dollars straight 
through, exclusive of calves; now it’s based on ten at the round- 
up tally. A man could better afford to let part of his cows 
winter-kill than to raise feed to winter the whole of them through 
—among other things.” : 

“And have your water-holes fenced,” Morrow said, “as soon 
as you let the first squatter light.” 

“The Government has prohibited fencing water-holes neces- 
sary to the adjacent range,” Harris cut in. “If that valley was 
mine, I’d have put it in hay this long time back.” 

“But it wasn’t yours,” Morrow pointed out. 

“No; but it is now, or at least a part of it is,” Harris said. 
“T picked up that school-section that lays across the valley and 
filed on a home quarter that butts up against the rims.” He 
sat gazing indifferently out of the door as if unconscious of the 
dead silence that followed his remark. More men had drifted 
in, till nearly a dozen were gathered in the room. 

“That’s never been done out here—buying school-sections and 
filing squatter’s rights,” Morrow said at last. “This is cow- 
country and will never be anything else.” 

“Good cow-country,” Harris agreed. “And it stands to rea- 
son it could be made better with a little help.” 

“Whenever you start helping a country with fence and plow, 
you ruin it for cows,” Morrow stated. “I know!” 

“It always loomed up in the light of a good move to me,” 
the newcomer returned. “One of us has likely read his signs 
wrong.” 

“There’s some signs round here you'd better read,” Morrow 
said. “They were posted for such as you.” 

“It appears like I'd maybe made a bad selection, then. I’m 
sorry about that.” Harris deprecated in a negligent tone that 
belied his words. “It’s hard to tell just how it will pan out.” 

“Not so very hard—if you can read,” the dark man contra- 
dicted. 

The newcomer’s gaze settled on Morrow’s face. 

“Do you run a brand of your own—so’s you’d stand to lose 
a dollar if every foot of range was fenced?” he inquired. 

“What are you trying to get at now?” Morrow demanded. 


“And not 
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“Nothing much—now; I’ve already got,” Harris said. “A 
man’s interest lays on the side where his finances are most con- 
cerned.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Morrow insisted. 

“You're good at predicting—maybe you're an expert at guess- 
ing too,” Harris returned. And suddenly Evans laughed, as if 
something had just occurred to him. 

Morrow glanced at him without turning his head, then fell 
silent, his expression unchanged. 

A chunky youngster stood in the doorway and bent an ap- 
proving gaze on the big pinto as he swung out across the pas- 
ture lot. The boy’s face was small and quizzical, a shaggy mop 
of tawny hair hanging so low upon his forehead that his mild 
blue eyes peered forth from the fringe of it and gave him the 
air of a surprised terrier—which effect had gained him the title 
of Bangs. 

“I bet the little paint-horse could make a man swing and rat- 
tle to set up in his middle, once he started to act up,” he said. 

“Calico wouldn’t know how to start,” Harris said. “A horse, 
inside his limitations, is what his breaker makes him. I never 
favored the idea of breaking a horse to fight you every time you 
climb him. My horses are gentle-broke.” 

“But you have to be able to top off just any kind of a horse,” 
Bangs objected. 

“That don’t hinder a man from gentling his own string,” Har- 
ris returned. 

Bangs turned his surprised eyes on Harris and regarded him 
intently as if striving to fathom a viewpoint that was entirely 
new to him. 

“Why, it don’t for a fact,” he said at last. 
happened to think of it like that before.” 

Morrow laughed, and the boy flushed at the disagreeable ring 
of it. The sound was not loud, but flat and mirthless, the 
syllables distinct and evenly spaced. His white, even teeth re- 
mained tight-closed and showed in flashing contrast to his swarthy 
face and black mustache. Morrow’s face wore none of the 
active malignance that stamps the features of those uncontrolled 
desperadoes who kill in a flare of passion; rather it seemed that 
the urge to kill was always with him, had been born with him. 

“You listen to what the squatter man tells you,” Morrow said 
to Bangs. “He’ll put you right—give you a course in how every- 
thing ought to be done.” He rose and went outside. 

“That was a real unhumorous laugh,” Evans said. “Right from 
the bottom of his heart!” 

A raucous bellow sounded from the cook-house, and every 
man within earshot rose and moved toward the summons to 
feed. 

“Let’s go eat it up,” Evans said, and left the bunk-house with 
Harris. 

“Did you gather all the information you was prospecting for?” 
he asked. : 

Harris nodded. 

“T sorted out one man’s number,” he said. 

“Now, if you’d only whispered to me, I’d have told you right 
off,” Evans said. “It’s astonishing how easy it is to pick ’em 
if you try.” 

““Waddles is a right unpresuming sort of man in most respects.” 
Evans volunteered as they entered the cook-house. “But he’s 
downwright egotistical about his culinary accomplishments.” 


“Only I just never 
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LL through the meal the gigantic cook hovered near 

Billie Warren as she sat near one end of the long table. 
It was evident to Harris that the big man was self-appointed 
guardian and counselor of the Three-Bar boss. He showed the 
same fussy solicitude for her welfare that a hen would show for 
her helpless chicks. 

“Praise the grub and have a friend at court,” Harris mur- 
mured in Evans’ ear. 

Billie Warren had nearly completed her meal before the men 
came in. She left the table and went to her own room. When 
Harris rose to go, he slapped the big man on the back. 

“I’d work for half pay where you get grub like this,” he said. 
“That’s what I’d call a real feed.” 

Waddles beamed and followed him to the door. 

“It’s a fact that I can set out the best bait you ever throwed 
a lip over,” he confessed. ‘“You’re a man of excellent tastes, 
and it’s a real pleasure to have you about.” 

Billie Warren opened the door and (Continued on page 138) 
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Tarkington 


WO young people, just out of col- 
lege and pleasing to the eye, ought 
to appreciate the advantage of liv- 
ing across the street from each other; but Miss 
Muriel Eliot’s mood, that summer, was so ad- 
vanced and intellectual that she found all round 
about her only a cultural desert, utterly savor- 
less. This was her own definition of her sur- 
roundings, and when she expressed herself thus 
impressively to Mr. Renfrew Mears, the young 
-gentleman who lived directly opposite her, he 
was granted little choice but to suppose himself 
included among the unspiced vacancies she men- 
tioned. ‘The whole deadly environment crushes 
me,” she told him, as they paused at her gate 
on returning from a walk. “This town is really 
a base thing.” 

“Do you think so, Muriel?” he said. “Well, 
I don’t know; around here it’s a right pleasant 
place to live—nice big yards and trees and all. 
And you know the population is increasing by 
fifteen to twenty thousand every year. The pa- 
pers say—” 

“Listen, Renfrew,” she interrupted, and then 
said deliberately: “It is a cultural desert, utterly 
savorless!” 

When she had spoken in this way, the first 
feeling of young Mr. Mears appeared to be one 
of admiration, and perhaps she understood, or 
even expected, that some such sensation on his 
part would be inevitable, for she allowed her eyes to remain up- 
lifted gloomily toward the summer sky above them, so that he 
might look at her a little while without her seeming to know it. 
Then she repeated slowly, with a slight shake of the head: “Yes 
—a cultural desert, utterly savorless!” 

But Renfrew now became uneasy. 
the place and the—” 

“T mean the whole environment,” she said. “These Victorian 
houses with their Victorian interiors and the Victorian thoughts 
of the people that live in ’em. It’s all, all Victorian!” 

“Victorian?’” said Renfrew doubtfully, for he was far from 
certain of her meaning. His vague impression was that the word 
might in some remote way bear upon an issue of bonds with 
which he had some recent familiarity through an inheritance from 
his grandfather. “You think it’s—Victorian—do you, Muriel?” 
he thought best to inquire. 

“Absolutely!” she said. 
utterly savorless.” 

“But you dont mean all of it?” he ventured, being now. cer- 
tain that “Victorian” meant something unfavorable. “That is, 
not the people?” 


“You mean the looks of 


“Culturally it’s a Victorian desert and 
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“JT doe’ care ‘nything about it,” 
she said coldly. ‘I doe’ care whether 
she’s dead or whether she isn’t.” 


“Tt’s the people I’m talking about,” explained Muriel coldly. 

“Well—but not all of ’em?” 

“Ves, everybody!” 

“You don’t mean every last one of ’em, though, do you, 
Muriel?” he asked plaintively. 

“Ves, I do.” 

“Well, but look here,” he said. “You couldn’t mean that. It 
would include your own family, and all your old family neigh- 
bors. Why, it might include some of your very best friends!” 

She sighed. “Since I’ve come home, I’ve felt that really I 
had nothing in common with a single soul in the place. I don’t 
live on the same plane. I don’t think the same thoughts. I don’t 
speak the same language.” 

He appeared to swallow a little air and to find some difficulty 
in doing so. “I know,” he said, “you do talk a lot more intel- 
lectually than the rest of us dubs around here. It’s because 
you’ve got a more intellectual nature, and everything like that; 
and that’s one of the reasons I look up to you the way I do. 
I always used to think that a girl that usually had an intellec- 
tual nature had to wear horn spectacles and have her dress higher 
on one side than it was on the other, and wear these sensible- 
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looking shoes, and 
everything like that. 
But you've showed 
me I was mistaken, 
Muriel. You made 
me see that a girl 
could have an intellec- 
tual nature and be 
prettier and dress 
niftilier than all the 
brainless ones put to- 
gether. But what wor- 
ries me is—” He 
paused uncomfortably, 
and repeated, “What 
worries me is—” then 
paused again, and, with 
his head on one side, 
moved his forefinger 
to and fro between his 
collar and his neck as 
if he felt a serious 
tightness there. 

“Well?” Muriel 
said, after waiting for 
some time. “Do you 
wish me to understand 
it’s your neckwear 
that worries you, Ren- 
frew?” 

“No,” he said  absently, 
and frowning in his pained 
earnestness, again repeated: 
“What worries me is—” Once 
more he stopped. 

“Well, well!” 

“It’s simply this,” he said. 
“What worries me is simply 
this. It’s like this. For in- 
stance, do you think it’s ab- 
solutely necessary for them 
both to have an intellectual 
nature?” 


““Both?’” she inquired. 
“What do you mean— 
‘both?’ ” 


“IT mean the man and the 
woman,” he said. “Do you 
think they both have to 
have—” 

“What man and woman?” 

“T mean,” said Renfrew, “I 
mean the husband and the 
wife.” 

“Why, what in the world—” 

“Would they both have to 
have one?” he asked . hope- 
fully. “They wouldn’t both 
have to have an intellectual 
nature, would they?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea 
what you're talking about,” 
she said with emphasis, though a delicate color had risen in her 
cheeks, and people seldom blush on account of being puzzled. 
“IT don’t believe you know what you mean, yourself.” 

“Yes, I do,” he insisted, his earnestness constantly increasing. 
“T mean, for instance, wouldn't it be all right for the woman 
to go on following her intellectual nature in her own way, if 
the man provided the house and the food and everything like 
that? Even if he didn’t have an intellectual nature himself, 
don’t you think they could get along together all right, especially 
if he respected hers and looked up to it and was glad she had 
one, and so—well, and so they could go on and on together— 
and on and on—” 

“Renfrew!” she cried. 
about nothing?” 

He looked depressed. “I only meant—did you—did you 
really mean everybody, Muriel?” 

“When?” 

“When you said that about—about the savage desert that 
didn’t have any culture or anything.” 


“How long are you going ‘on and on’ 
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“Stop it!"” Renfrew commanded. “I haven't done 
anything to you. What do you want to kill me for?” 


“That wasn’t what I said, Renfrew,” she reminded him, and 
her expression became one of cold disapproval. “I said, ‘A 
cultural—’ ” 

“Well, anyway,” he urged, “you didn’t really mean everybody, 
did you?” 

“Seriously, Renfrew,” she said, “—seriously, I don’t under- 
stand how you can live the life you do.” 

“Why, I'm not living any life,” he said reproachfully. “TI 
never did do anything very dissipated.” 

“T don’t mean that,” she returned impatiently. “I mean, 
what are you doing with your mind, your soul, your spirit? 
You never have a thought that the common herd around us 
doesn’t have. You never read a book that the common herd 
doesn’t read, and you don’t even read many of them! What do 
you do with your time? I’m asking you!” 

“Well, the truth is,” he said meekly, “if you come right down 
to it: why, most of the time I loaf around in our front yard 
waiting to see if you’re not coming out or anything.” 

His truthfulness did little to appease her. “Yes!” she said. 
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“You sit hours and hours under that walnut tree over there in 
a perfect vacuum!” 

“Well, it is like that,” he agreed, “when you don’t come out, 
Muriel.” 

“I’m not talking about anything of that sort!” she said quickly. 
“T mean, how can you bear to stay on such a plane?. You don’t 
have to just sit down and live on what your grandfather left you, 
do you?” 

“Well, but,” he protested, “—I -told you I was thinking of 
trying to run for the State legislature!” 

She stared at him. “Good heavens!” she said. 
think zhat would be rising to a higher plane?” 

“A person has to begin,” he ventured to remind her. “Even 
at that, they tell me I probably couldn’t get nominated till 
I tried for it two or three times. They tell me I have to keep 
on going around till I get well known.” 

“Renfrew!” 

“Well, I haven’t made up my mind about it,” he said. “I 
see you don’t think much of it, and I’m not sure I do, myself. 
What do you think I ought to do?” 

“What do I think you ought to do?” she cried. “Why, do 
anything—anything rather than be one of the commonplace herd 
on the commonplace plane!” 

“Well, what do I have to do to get off of it?” 

“What?” 

“T mean, what’s the best way for me to get on some other 
plane, the kind you mean? If you think it’s no good my trying 
for the legislature, what do you think I had better do?” 

He asked for information; in all honesty he simply wanted 
to be told. “I just don’t know how to go about it,” he added; 
“T don’t know how to even start; that’s the trouble. What had 
I better do first?” 

Muriel stared at him; for in truth, she found herself at a loss. 
Faced with a request for groveling details of the lofty but some- 
what indefinite processes she had sketched, she was as completely 
: vacancy. as could be found in all the cultural desert about 

er. 

“Really!” she said. 


“Do you 


“Tf you don’t know such things for 
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yourself, I don’t believe 
you could ever find out 
from anybody else!” 

In this almost epi- 
grammatic manner she 
concealed from him—- 
and almost from her- 
self—that she had no 
instructions to give 
him; nor was_ she 
aware that she had 
employed an_ instinc- 
tive device of no great 
novelty. Self-protection 
inspires it wherever 
superiority must be 
preserved; it has high 
official and _ military 
usages, but is most 
frequently in operation 
upon the icier intel- 
lectual summits. Yet, 
like a sword with a 
poisonous hilt, it al- 
ways avenges its vic- 
tim, and he who em- 
ploys it will be irri- 
table for some time 
afterward—he is really 
irritated with himself, 
but naturally prefers 
to think the irritation 
is with the stupidity 
that stumped him. 

Thus Muriel depart- 
ed abruptly, clashing 
the gate for all her ex- 
pression of farewell, 
and left startled young 
Mr. Mears standing 
there, a figure of ob- 
vious pathos. She 
went indoors, and having ascended to her own room, presently 
sat down and engaged herself with writing materials. Little 
shadows of despondency played upon her charming forehead as 
she wrote: 


Life is so terrible! 
Far off—far, far—oh, infinitely distant—oh, 
Where far-flung fleets and argosies 

Of nobler thoughts abound 
Than those I find around me 

In this crass, provincial town, 

I must go! 

For I am lonely here, 
One lonely, lonely little figure 

Upbearing still one white, white light invisible. 
How could those see whose thoughts are all 
Of marts and churches, dancing, and the links? 


She paused to apply the blotter upon a tiny area of ink, oozed 
from the pen to her forefinger, which had pressed too ardently, 
being tense with creative art; and having thus broken the spell 
of composition, she glanced frowningly out of the window beside 
her desk. Across the way, she could see Renfrew Mears sitting 
under the walnut tree in his own yard. He was not looking 
toward her, but leaned back in a wicker chair, and to a sympa- 
thetic observation his attitude and absent skyward gaze might 
have expressed a contemplative bafflement. However, this was 
not Muriel’s interpretation, for she wrote: 


Across the street, ignoble in content, 

Under a dusty walnut tree, 

A young man flanneled sits, 
And dreams his petty burgher dreams 
Of burghers’ petty offices. 

He’s nothing. 
So, lonely in the savorless place, I find 
No comrade for my white, white light, 
No single soul that understands, 
Or glimpses just, my meanings. 


Again the lonely girl looked out of the window, but this time 
with the sharpest annoyance, and wished herself even lonelier 
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and more remote than her poem declared. Half a dozen lively 
children, including her own fat little brother Robert, had begun 
to play in the yard across the street, where the young man 
flanneled sat; and sometimes one of them came to hide behind 
his chair, though Renfrew was so immersed in his petty burgher 
dreams that he did not appear to know it. The shouting of the 
children interfered with composition, however, and while the 
poetess struggled on, the interference grew so poignant that it 
became actually a part of the texture of her poem: 


Oh, I am lonely in this world of noises, 
This world of piercing senseless outcries, 
I hate it so! I hear the shrill, 
Malignant yowls of children, 
Growing up like all the rest 
Without the power of thinking. 
Oh, noises how accursed— 


Here her poem came to an end forever—that is to say, it 
had no end, was never completed, remained a fragment. Muriel 
jumped up, and the expressions she employed were appropriate 
for a maddened poet’s use, though they befitted not a maiden’s. 
The accursed noises across the street had become unbearable; 
they roused Renfrew from his petty dreams, and he straight- 
ened up in his chair to see what was going on. 

“Here, here!” he said. “This isn’t the Fourth of July. Quiet 
down a little, will you?” 

Four boys, Masters Robert Eliot, Laurence Coy, Thomas Kim- 
ball and Freddie Mears, an eight-year-old cousin of Renfrew’s, 
were advancing upon him, each evidently operating an imaginary 
machine-gun. . “Bang! Bang! Bang! Bangity, bangity, bang! 
Bang!” they shouted with the utmost violence of their lungs. 

“Stop it!” Ren- 
frew commanded, 
and as the ma- 
chine-guns seemed 
to be leveled 
straight at him- 
self, he added: 
“Let me alone. I 
haven't done any- 
thing to you. 
What do you want 
to kill me for?” 

He mistook 
their meaning, as 
he discovered im- 
mediately. “Ping! 
Ping! Ping!” a 
shrill voice cried 
out from the 
ground just be- 
hind his chair— 
another machine- 
gun, or else an 
“ottomatick.” 
“Pingity, pingity, 
ping. = Ur-r-r-r-r- 
ping!” 

The voice was 
that of Renfrew’s 
nine-year-old  sis- 
ter Daisy; and 
looking round 
and down, he dis- 
covered her 
crouching low be- 
hind his chair, fir- 
ing continuously. 
Renfrew perceived 
that he was a for- 
tification of some 
sort; for although 
the presence of a 
grown person has 
naturally a stulti- 
fying effect upon 
children, they 
readily forget him 
if he remains in 
his own sphere; 
then he becomes 
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Elsie looked over their heads with large, far-away eyes. 
Elsie, like Muriel, seemed to dwell above the common herd. 
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but part of their landscape; they will use him as a castle, or 
perhaps as a distant Indian. Renfrew was now a log cabin. 
“Ping! Ping! Pingety ur-r-r-r-r-ping!” Daisy shrieked from 
behind him. “You're all dead! Lay down!” 
“You're dead yourself,” Robert Eliot retorted. “I guess all 
us four filled you fuller 0’ wounds than you did us, didn’t we? 
Lay down yourself!” 


“I wont!” And Daisy, rising, began to argue the question 
vehemently. “I saw you all the time when you came around the 
house. I shot you first, didn’t 1? Wasn’t I sayin’ ‘Ping,’ before 


ever any one of you said ‘Bang?’ ” 

“No, you wasn’t,” Laurence Coy hotly replied. “Why, if we’d 
of had real guns, they wouldn’t be enough left o’ you to bury 
in a hen’s nest.” 

“They would, too!” Daisy shouted. “If I’d had a real gun, 
they wouldn’t be enough left of you to bury in half a-hen’s 
nest!” 

“They would, too!” Laurence retorted, and his comrades in 
arms loudly echoed him. “They would, too!” they shouted. 

“You're dead!” Daisy insisted. “You got to all four lay down. 
You got to!” 

But upon this they raised such a chorus of jeering that she 
stamped her foot. “You got to!” she cried. 

“Listen!” said Laurence. “Listen here! I killed you myself, 
first thing when we came around the house. I leave it to Elsie 
Threamer.” ; 

He referred to the one other little girl who was present, 
though she took no part in these military encounters and seemed, 
in fact, to disapprove of them. Fastidiously remaining at a 
distance from the belligerents, she sat alone upon the steps of 
the large front porch—a dainty little figure in strong contrast 
to the _ strident 
Daisy. Elsie was 
in smooth and un- 
spotted white 
linen; and Daisy, 
too, had been in 
smooth and un- 
spotted white 
linen,—for a few 
minutes,—but this 
one point of re- 


semblance was 
now lost. Elsie 
was a_ beautiful 


child, whereas 
even the fonder of 
Daisy’s two 
grandmothers had 
never gone so far 
as to say that 
Daisy was a 
beauty. Elsie was 
known for her 
sweet disposition, 
though some peo- 
ple thought that 
living next door 
to Daisy was in- 
juring it. When 
Elsie came into 
a room where 
grown _ people 
were, they looked 
pleased; when 
Daisy came into 
a room _ where 
grown people 
were, they looked 
at their watches. 

“Yes,” said 
Robert Eliot, con- 
firming Master 
Coy’s choice of 
an umpire. ao 
leave it to Elsie. 
Whoever Elsie 
says is dead, why, 
they got to be 
dead.” 

“Leave it to 
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“If he isn’t ‘likely to die,’ she cried, “I'd be glad to know whose fault it is! 


Elsie,” 
Elsie?” 

“J am not!” Daisy cried. “I don’t care what Elsie says. I 
killed every last one of you, and if you don’t lay down, I’ll make 
you.” 

“You will?” the bulky Robert inquired. 
make us?” 

“Tl frow you down,” said the determined Daisy; and she 
added vindictively: ‘Then I'll walk all over you!” 

The enemy received this with unanimous hootings. “Yes, 
you will!” Laurence Coy boasted satirically. ‘Come on and try 
it if you don’t know any better!” And he concluded darkly: 
“Why, you wouldn’t live a minute!” 

“Anyway,” Daisy insisted, “I wont leave it to Elsie, whether 
I’m dead or not.” 

“You got to,” said Laurence, and walking toward Elsie, he 
pointed to Daisy, and spoke with some deference. ‘Tell her 
she’s dead, Elsie.” 

Elsie shook her head. 
said coldly. 
isn’t.” 

“But she didn’t kill ws, did she, Elsie?” Laurence urged her. 
“Our side’s alive, isn’t it, Elsie?” 

“T doe’ care whether you are or whether you’re not,” the cold 
and impartial Miss Threamer returned. “I doe’ care ’nything 
about it which you are.” 

“T am aot dead!” Daisy shouted, jumping up and down as she 


the other boys agreed. ‘“Daisy’s dead, isn’t she, 


“How you goin’ to 


“T doe’ care ’nything about it,” she 
“JT doe’ care whether she’s dead or whether she 


Not yours, I think, Renfrew Mears!” 


pranced toward the steps where sat the indifferent judge. “I 
doe’ care if Elsie says I’m dead a thousan’ times, I guess I got 
my rights, haven’t I?” 

“No, you haven't,” Robert Eliot informed her harshly. 

“T have, too!” she cried. “I have too got my rights.” 

“You haven’t, either,” Laurence said. “You haven’t got any 
rights. Whatever Elsie says is goin’ to be the rights.” 

Daisy strained her voice to its utmost limits: “I got my 
Ricuts!” she bawled. 

They crowded about Elsie, arguing, jeering, gesticulating, a 
shrill and active little mob; meanwhile Elsie, seated somewhat 
above them, rested her chin on her clean little hand, and looked 
out over their heads with large, far-away eyes that seemed to 
take no account of them and their sordid bickerings. And Ren- 
frew, marking how aloof from them she seemed, was conscious 
of a vague resemblance; Elsie, like Muriel, seemed to dwell 
above the common herd. 

Then, as he watched the clamorous group, he noticed that 
whenever Laurence Coy appealed to Elsie, his voice, though loud, 
betrayed a certain breathlessness, while frequently after speaking 
to her he opened his mouth and took in a little air, which he 
then swallowed with some difficulty, his neck becoming obviously 
uneasy. Indeed, this symptom was so pronounced that Renfrew, 
observing it with great interest, felt that there was something 
reminiscent about it—that is, it reminded him of something; he 
could not think just what. But he began to feel that Laurence per- 


ceived that Elsie was on a higher plane. (Continued on page 128) 









At last she was standing on the back 
platform of a train, throwing tear-sprent 
kisses to her father and mother. 
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The Story So Far: 


ESTINY had dealt sav- 

agely with beautiful 

young Remember Sted- 
don—whose clergyman father 
had named her after one of the 
Puritan maidens of the May- 
flower. She had given her 
heart to Elwood Farnaby, with 
whom she sang of Sundays in 
the choir of her father’s small- 
town church; and because EI- 
wood’s drunken father left him 
the sole support of his mother 
and the younger children, young 
Farnaby could not marry her. 
But for some time now, Re- 
member had known there was 
urgent reason for the marriage. 

Remember’s anxiety aggra- 
vated the cough which of late 
had worried her parents, so that 
at length they prevailed upon 
her to consult Doctor Breth- 
erick concerning it; and the 
wise old physician very soon 
discovered the true source of 
her trouble—and persuaded 
Remember to accept the obvi- 
ous solution: in spite of the 
many material difficulties, and 
even though Elwood had lost 
his job, Remember must marry 
him at once. Bretherick had 
arranged the whole matter when 
—Farnaby was brought to his 
office dying, after an automo- 
bile accident. 

So it was that Bretherick had 
to plan anew to save the 
broken-hearted girl and her 
still-ignorant father and moth- 
er. He ordered her to California 
because of that cough, and told 
her how she was to write her 
parents successive letters telling 
of her meeting with an old ac- 
quaintance, of her falling in 
love with him, marrying him— 
and being left soon a widow. 
.... S50 Remember Steddon, 
herself already the protagonist 
of a strange-pitiful drama, made 
ready for California and an 
extraordinary career. 


FOR SALE 


there had been a camera-man to follow the various 
members about, it would have been what the mov- 
ing-picture people call a “location.” 

The Reverend Dr. Steddon abhorred theaters or moving’ pic- 
tures, and all forms of dramatic fiction (except his own sermons) ; 
yet everybody in the house was playing a part—with benevolent 
purposes, of course. But then, benevolence is one of the motives 
of nearly all acting—to divert some one from his own distresses 
by exploiting imaginary joys or sorrows. 


Te: clergyman’s home was really a theater. If 



























The girl’s réle was the most difficult 
imaginable. She had to conceal a frantic 
remorse, rein in a wild grief and conduct 
it as a gentle regret. 

She hated herself and her enforced 
hypocrisy. Romance had sickened in her like a syrup 
that bribes the palate and fills the stomach with nausea. 
Her soul was so ill of it that her very throat retched. 
She had been trained from childhood to believe herself 
a sinner lost in Adam’s fall, and to search her heart for 
things to repent. She believed in an actual hell, and 
she had great native gifts of self-punishment. Nothing 
made Remember more eager to get her gone from her 
home town than her fear that at almost any moment 
she would reach the end of her histrionism, fling off the 
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mask and tell the venomous truth. It was not merely a question 
of having to lie or to evade discovery. Remember had to 
dramatize herself, to foresee situations and to force herself to 
be another self, to mimic sincerity and simplicity. 

Many people knew that she had been fond of Elwood. Many 
girls and boys called to see her or dragged her to the telephone 
to offer consolation and satisfy curiosity. To them she must 
express a proper sorrow as a cordial friend without letting them 
treat her as too deeply involved. This was bitter work, and she 
felt it a treachery to her dead lover. 

To her mother she must play the 
same character. Her mother may have 
guessed that the tragedy was deeper 

than the revelation, but the 
poor old soul had had so 
much gloom in her life that 
she did not demand more 
than she got. 

Remember’s father lived 
in such clouds that he had 
almost forgotten his refusal 
to let Elwood call on Re- 
member. He knew that she 
had been at the Doctor’s 
office when Elwood was 
brought there, and the shock 
of this explained what con- 
fusion he recognized in Re- 
member’s manner. 

He was acting, too, but 
his own acting was the 
constant show of cheerful- 
ness. He went about smil- 
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Her head knocked off the hat of the man who had tried 
to save her the trouble of picking up her magazine. 
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ing, laughing, talking of Remember’s swift recovery in the golden 
West. He said that they would all be glad to get rid of her 
for a spell. But his heart was a black ache of despair and fear 
of that death which he spoke of in the pulpit as a mere door- 
way to eternal bliss. His smiling muscles ached and rebelled, 
and when he was alone, he paced his study like a frightened child, 
beating his hands together and whispering to his Father to spare 
him this unbearable punishment. 


HURRICANE struck the little town of Calverly on the 

[ day of Elwood’s funeral. When Remember expressed 

a wish to sing with the choir at the service over their late fel- 

low-singer, both mother and father forbade her to think of it. 

Her mother cried: “A girl who’s got to be shipped out West 
has got no right to go out in weather like this.” 

Remember felt it a crowning betrayal of Elwood to let him 
be carried to the grave in such merciless rain. Her heart urged 
her to dash through the streets, burst into the church and pro- 
claim to the world how she adored the boy. But she had to 
protect her father and mother from such selfish self-sacrifice and 
such ruthless atonement. So she stayed at home and stared 
through the streaming windows. She saw her poor old father 
set out to preach the funeral sermon. 

He had that valor of the priests which leads them to risk death 
in order to defeat death, to endure all hardship lest the poor- 
est soul go out of the world without a formal congé. Dr. Sted- 
don clutched his old overcoat about him and plunged into rain 
that hatched the air in long, slanting lines. He had not reached 
the gate when his umbrella went upward into a black calyx. He 
leaned it against the fence and pushed on. Then his hat blew 
off and skirled from pool to pool. He ran after it, his hair aflutter, 
his bald spot spattering back the rain, 

Remember was not missed at the church, for there was no- 
body there to miss her. The whole choir saved its voice by 
staying away. Only the Farnaby family went dripping up the 
aisle and back. 

The hearse and two hacks moped past the window where Re- 
member watched. On the boxes the drivers sat, the shabbiest 
men on earth at best, but now peculiarly sordid as they slumped 
in their wet overcoats, disgusted and dejected, their hats blown 
over their faces, their whips aggravating the misery but not the 
speed of the sodden nags that might have wished it their own 
funeral. 

Remember had to leave the window. Her impulse was to run 
out and follow the miserable cortége, to tear wet flowers from 
the gardens and strew the road with them, to fill the grave with 
them and shelter Elwood from the pelting rain. It was a funeral 
like that in which Mozart’s body was lost, and like his widow, 
Remember had to mourn at home. 

It was her meek fear of being dramatic and conspicuous that 
saved her from the temptation to publish her concern. But she 
stumbled up to her room and let her grief have sway. She 
smothered her sobs as best she could in the old comforter of 
her bed, but the other children heard her, and asked questions. 
Her mother kept them away from her, and did not go near her- 
self, feeling that this was one of the times when sympathy gives 
most comfort by absence. 

When Remember’s eyes were faint with exhaustion and could 
squeeze no more tears, when her thorax could not jerk out 
another sob, her soul lay becalmed in utter inanition. Then she 
heard a hack drive up to the gate, and heard her father’s hur- 
ried rush for the porch. 

The old man was chilled through by his graveside prayer, but 
forgetful of himself in the exaltation of his office, and all a-babble 
of pity for his client. 

Remember heard her mother fluttering about him, scolding 
him out of his wet clothes into dry, but he kept up his chatter: 

“Tt isn’t always easy to find nice things to say at funerals, 
but there was everything fine to be said over that poor boy—a 
good, hard-working lad that slaved for his mother and went to 
church regular, and—why, I don’t suppose he ever had an evil 
thought.” 

Remember believed this last to be true, but she wondered what 
her father would say if he found out what she was trying to save 
him from knowing. The futility of judgment of other people 
was revealed to her for a moment. She understood how ignor- 
ant both praise and blame must always be, though half of life 
is spent in trying to win the approval and escape the disapproval 
of other people, who could never know, in any case. 

She sank into a chair by her window. The rain whipped the 
panes, and the wind rattled them in the chipped putty that held 
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them to the casement. The last few days had kept her thoughts 
so busy that she had neglected her housewifery a little. She 
was shocked to see that a spider had spread a web from the 
shutter to the vine. The gale had torn the web to shreds and 
was threatening to rip it loose. The spider, sopping and pearled 
with rain, was having a desperate battle to keep from being swept 
away. He clung and caught new holds as a sailor clutches the 
shrouds in a tempest. 

Remember felt a kinship with the poor beastie. Her soul and 
her body were like spider and web, and a great storm menaced 
them both. Her flesh seemed but a frail network that spasms 
of sobbing or of coughing threatened to tear to pieces. Her 
soul was a loathesome arachnid spinning traps for flies, and storms 
of remorse and grief threatened to dislodge it and send it down 
the wind of eternity. But still her body clung to life, and her 
soul to her bedy. 

Yet the fact that Elwood was no longer of her world, that his 
beloved soul and body had parted company with each other and 
with her, released her from part of her burden, and made her 
readier to set out to foreign parts. She was both banished and 
set free. She began to long to be shut of the town and the dull 
playhouse where she enacted over and over the same dull drama. 

Her father and mother drove her almost mad by their devoted 
gentleness. Hitherto they had both been strict, and a little tire- 
some with moral lessons and rebukes, making goodness a dull 
staple suspiciously over-advertised, and creating rebellion by 
discipline. But after the Doctor’s first visit, they heaped almost 
intolerable coals of fire upon her head with their devoted faith in 
her. At times they treated her with that unquestioning approval 
we grant only to the newly dead; and unmerited homage is some- 
times harder to endure than unearned blame, since it has a be- 
littling influence where the other arouses self-esteem. If her 
parents had any doubts of her future, it was only of the wicked 
people outside the fold who would attack and beguile their ewe 
lamb. They never suspected her of even the capacity for sin, 
though she felt that it was she who had led her sacred lover 
astray, not he her. 

Her home was growing intolerable. She had to draw on a mask 
the moment she entered it. When she went to the Doctor’s 
office, she encountered truth and the frank facing of it; she could 
be herself, a normal young animal who had done a natural thing 
unluckily, and had lost none of her rights to life, wealth or the 
pursuit of happiness. When she stepped off the Bretherick porch, 
she was a very allegory of defiant youth; when she stepped onto 
her own porch, she became immediately a Magdalen bowed with a 
sin she dared not even ask forgiveness for. 

It was particularly hard to act a part all day long, and every 
day, since she had never been an actress before. If her audience 
of two had had more familiarity with the art, she might have been 
less sorrowful. But they never dreamed of the truth. Deceiving 
them was so easy that she despised herself. Especially she 
loathed herself for taking their paltry savings. They had foreseen 
the cruel days that lie ahead of superannuated preachers, and 
had somehow managed to put away a little hoard against the 
inevitable famine, though this meant that even their prosperity 
was always just this side of pauperdom. But now they lavished 
their tiny wealth upon their daughter and never imagined that 
the real cause for her spendthrift voyage was to save herself 
and them from the catastrophe of a public scandal. 


ONEY is always the most emotional of human concerns, 

though it is the least celebrated in romance. Remem- 
ber revolted at the outrage of robbing her own parents of their one 
shield against old age. She went again and again to Doctor 
Bretherick and demanded that he release her from her promises 
not to tell the truth and not to kill herself. But he compelled 
her to his will, and she was too glad for a will to replace her own 
panic, to resist him. For a necessary stimulant, he prophesied 
that somehow in that land of gold she was seeking she would find 
such treasure that she could repay her parents their loan with 
usury, with wealth, perhaps—who knew? 

“In these times,” he said, “it’s the girls who are running away 
from home to find their fortunes. And lots of ’em are finding 
’em. 

“Your dear old father is always preaching about the good old 
days when women were respected and respectable, when parents 
were revered, and took care of their children. As my boy says, 
where does he get that stuff? 

“He knows better! In the ‘good old days’ the best parents 
used to whip their children nearly to death; the poor ones. bound 
them out as apprentices into child slavery, chained ’em to fac- 
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tories for fourteen hours a day. They had no 
child-labor laws, no societies for prevention of 
cruelty to children, no children’s court, no Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, and the wickedness was 
frightful. And as for the grown-up girls, most 
of them had no education, and no chance for 
ambition to flower. If they went wrong, they 
could go to a convent, or slink around the back 
streets, or go out and walk the streets at night. 
The drunkenness and debauchery and disease were 
hideous. Even the Sabbath-breaking and skepti- 
cism were universal. But still 
they call ’em the good old 
days! 

“And they dare to praise 
them above these glorious days 
when women are for the first 
time free. And men were 
never free either till now, for 
men had the responsibility of 
women’s souls on their own. 
And my God, what a burden 
it was, and how they boggled 
it! 

“This is really the Year 
One. Now at last a girl can 
look life in the face, and if 
she makes a mistake, she can 
still make her life worth whiie 
and not fall into the mewling, 
puling, parasite and disease- 
germ of the ‘good old-fash- 
ioned woman.’ You ought to 
thank God for letting you live 
now, and you’ve got to show 
Him how much you 
prize the golden op- 
portunity. It’s just 
sunup; this is the 
dawn of the day 
when man and wom- 
an are equal, and 
children have a clean 
sky overhead. 
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“It’s the life—leastways it was. So many amachoors 
bein’ drord into it now, though, it aint what it was.” 
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“T was reading the other 
day -a list a mile long of self- 
made women who had begun 
poor and finished rich. Some 
of ’em made their wealth out 
of candy, and some of ’em in 
Wall Street, some of ’em in 
all sorts of arts, paintings, 
novels, plays, music, acting. 
You might go into the movies! 
I tell you, Mem, if you've got 
any spunk, you'll make your- 
self a millionairess. All this 














suffering is education. All this 
acting you're doing may show 
you the way to glory!” 

“T’ve never been anywhere 
or seen anything. I’ve never 
even seen a movie,” said Re- 
member. 

“Well, when you get a 
chance, sneak into a movie 
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and see if you see anything you can’t do. Prob’ly 

you'd have to learn to ride a horse and throw a lasso, 

and to dance; but fallin’ off trains and bein’ spilled 

off cliffs in automobiles oughtn’t to take much talent. 
And it can’t be very risky, since I see the same young ladies 
runnin’ the same gantlets and comin’ up smilin’ in the next 
picture. There’s a serial at the Palace once a week that 
shows one wide-eyed lassie who is absolutely bullet-proof. 
They can’t drown that girl—burn her, freeze her or poison 
her. She laughs at gravity, bounces off roofs and cliffs, and 
bobs up serenely from below. Her throat simply can’t be 
throttled; she can take care of herself anywhere. Why, 
I’ve seen her overpower nearly a hundred bandits so far, and 
she looks fresher than ever!” 

“Do they have movies in Tuckson?” 

“T think likely. I hear they’ve got ’em on both Poles, 
North and South.” 

Remember imbibed mysterious tonics at the Doctor’s 
office, and always came away buoyed up with the feeling that 
her tragedy was unimportant, commonplace and sure to have 
a happy finish. 

But the moment she reached home, she entered a demesne 
where everything was solemn, where jokes were never heard, 
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except pathetic old witticisms more important in intention than in 
amusement. They began to irritate her, to wear her raw and 
exacerbate her tenderest feelings. She was beginning to be ruined 
by the very influences that should have sweetened her soul. 

And at last one day, quite unexpectedly, when she was under 
no apparent tension at all, when her father had gone to visit a 
sick parishioner and her mother was quietly at work upon Re- 
member’s traveling clothes, the girl reached the end 
of her resources. 

Perhaps it was a noble revolt against interminable 
deceit. Perhaps it was a selfish impulse to fling off 
a little of her back-breaking burden of silence. Per- 
haps it was the unendurable hum of her mother’s 
sewing-machine. 

Whatever it was that moved her, she rose quietly, 
put down her needle- 
work, went into Mrs. 
Steddon’s room, closed 
the door, -took her 
mother’s hands from 
the cloth they were 
guiding, and said in a : 
quiet tone: 

“Mamma, I want to 
tell you something. 
I’d rather break your 





heart than deceive you z ce a: 

any longer.” : — 5 
“Why, honey ! = 

What’s the matter? . 


Why, Mem dear! 
What on earth is it? 
Sit down and tell your 
mother, of course. - 
You can’t break this 

old heart of mine. 
What is it, baby?” 

That was just the 
tone Remember hungered 
for. It brought her to her 
knees, her head in her 
mother’s lap. It brought 
her back to childhood and 
the joy of having some one 
to confess to, some one to 
be humble before, some 
one older and more used 
to the world and its tyran- 
nies, 

Grandmothers acquire a 
witchlike knowledge of life. : 
They know the things that a 
may not be published. = 
They see the cruel wicked- 
nesses of the world over- 
whelming their own  be- 
loved ones, and an awful 
wisdom is theirs. They 
know something of the 
mockery of punishment, 
and they are usually de- 
rided by the less experi- 
enced for their lax ideas of 
justice. 

Remember’s _ confession 
was an’ annunciation of 
grandmotherhood to Mrs. 
Steddon. She was so 
stunned that she expressed 
no horror at the abyss of 
horror yawning before her 
feet. Two instincts pre- 
vailed while her reason was 
in a stupor: love of her 
husband, love of her child. 

The decision was easy, 
and she made no difficulty 
of the terrible deceits in- 
volved. Her husband must 
be protected in his illu- 
sions. His child must be 
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“Joo know who 


that is?’’ Viva . 
whispered. ‘That 
dame is the great 
Miriam Yore. And 
the flossy guy is 
that big English 


author.” ; i el 


protected from the merciless world and the immediate wrath of 
the village. — 

She said little; she caressed much. She confirmed Doctor 
Bretherick’s prescription and joined the conspiracy, administering 
secret comfort to the girl and to the father..... 

Remember was still young in spite of herself, and the nearer 


the day of her departure came, the slower dragged the hours 
between. 
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And at last she was standing on the back 
platform of a train bound for the vast South- 
west. She was throwing tear-sprent kisses to 
her father and mother as they blurred into 
the distance. 

They watched the train dwindling like a 
telescope drawn into itself, as so many parents 
have watched so many trains and ships and 
carriages vanish into space with the beloved 

eer of their hearts and bodies. They turned back 
A, to their lives as if they had closed a door 
oe themselves. 


CHAPTER VII 


(>) the train Remember had planned 
to do a bit of thinking. But after 


oS : the first exultance of escape and the thrill of 


2 speed, she relapsed into despondency and 
fear, fear of everything and everybody. She 
had still to act, but she was a strolling player 
with an ever-changing 
audience. This gave 
her a new kind of 
stage-fright. 

She had expected to 
find on the journey 
leisure for contrition 
and the remolding of 























But the world would not let her 
Everything was new to her. Every- 


her soul. 
alone. 
thing was a crowded film of novelty. 

She knew the minimum of the outside 


sphere possible to a girl who had any education at all. She 

had never been on a sleeping-car before. She had read no 

novels except such as the Sunday-school library afforded. 

She had seen no magazines at home except the church publica- 

tions; and her girl friends happened to be infrequent readers 

of fiction. 

Calverly had no bookstore, and the news-stands did little 
trade in periodicals. She had never been to a theater, or a 
moving-picture. She had never danced even a square dance, 

not so much as a Dan Tucker, a Virginia Reel or a minuet in 
costume. She had never ridden a bicycle or a horse, and had 
never been in any automobile except some old bone-shaker that 
drowned conversation in its own rattle. 

She had never worn a low-necked, high-skirted dress. She 
had never seen a bathing-suit. Girls did not swim in the river at 
Calverly. In fact, she had escaped all the things that moralists 
point to as the reasons why girls go wrong. - Yet she had, as the 
saying is, gone wrong—utterly, indubitably. 

On a Sabbath evening the solemn (Continued on page 146) 
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HEN Roger Murchison had seated himself 

\ \ ] before his customary light breakfast in the 

sunny breakfast-room of the Murchison man- 

sion on upper Fifth Avenue, Miggs, the butler, placed the cup of 
steaming hot coffee at his right hand. 

“T hope, Mr. Roger,” Miggs said with his usual deference but 
with real concern, “you slept last night?” 

It will be observed that he did not hope Roger had “slept 
well.” 

“Not one minute,” said Roger Murchison gloomily, and his 
heavy eyes and general air of weariness amply substantiated his 
words. 

Miggs decanted an exact amount of cream into Roger’s cup and 
added one cube of sugar. Roger Murchison liked to have this 
operation performed under his own eyes. It was one of his few 
foibles. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Miggs a moment later, “the parties 
you were expecting have already arrived. They are waiting in 
the anteroom, sir.” 

“Ah, they came, did they?” said Murchison. 
too?” 

“Yes, Mr. Roger. Two male persons and a young woman.” 

“Very good, Miggs,” Murchison said. “I will see them in 
my study. Show them there, will you?” 

The butler left the room, first moving Mr. Murchison’s but- 
tered toast a fraction of an inch nearer his hand, and Murchi- 
son opened his mail and examined it listlessly. 

The mail was not especially interesting. There were a few 
unimportant bills from tradesmen, which Roger placed aside in 
one pile, circulars from firms having investments to offer, two 
notices of meetings of antiquarian societies, and ten or twelve 
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begging letters. All these Roger massed together and tore across, 
pushing the scraps away from him negligently. He ate his toast 
and egg slowly, masticating faithfully, sipping his coffee from 
time to time. When a crumb of toast fell on his long brown 
dressing-gown, he removed it carefully, clasping it between his 
long white forefinger and his equally white thumb. Long before 
he had finished his breakfast, Miggs returned. 

“T took the liberty of locking your cabinets, Mr. Roger,” said 
Miggs. “One of the male persons seems particularly disreputable, 
if I may venture to say so.” 

“That was, perhaps, to be expected, Miggs,” said Roger Murchi- 
son enigmatically. “The young lady?” 

“Quite a presentable person, sir,” Miggs assured him. 

“As—perhaps?” 

“A stenographic person, one might venture to say,” said Miggs. 
“Quite presentable, sir.” 

“And the other man?” 

“T fear, sir,” said Miggs, “he is a parlor Bolshevist, or a college 
professor temporarily lacking a situation. He has a pointed 
beard, sir.” 

“He might be a poet,” said Murchison. 

“He is shabby enough to be one,” Miggs admitted. “An un- 
successful one, if I may venture to conjecture.” He hesitated, 
and then, taking advantage of an old family servant’s privilege, 
said: “I trust the venture you are undertaking, Mr. Roger, may 
lead to results that will justify contact with these most unsavory 
persons, sir.” 

Roger Murchison arose from the table. 

“Tf it can bring me sleep,” he said, “it will justify anything, 
Miggs.” He went out of the room. 

Miggs let his eyes rest on the draperies that closed behind the 


tall, gaunt figure of his master and shook his head sadly. For 
more than a month Roger Murchison had not slept. Knowing 
so well the grim characteristics of his master, the old man knew 
that if this awful insomnia was not soon broken, the fate of 
Roger Murchison would be madness or suicide; and he knew that 
Roger Murchison knew this also. 


OGER MURCHISON, as he went up the stairs,—his 

study was on the second floor—reflected that he had 

not told old Miggs quite the truth. He had not slept, it was 

true; but for two nights he had been able to wrest his thoughts 

for brief periods from the missing dancer of the Markham vase, 

a thing that had not been possible for many nights previously. 

He had been able to think of the three human beings who were 

now awaiting him in the study. He was thinking of them even 
now. 

Roger Murchison at forty was not an attractive man. He 
lacked charm; he had never found it necessary to cultivate 
attractiveness. In physique he was admirable (although at the 
moment he was too thin), for he stood a good six feet and was 
broad of shoulder; but his face—broad at the brow and rather 
long—lacked expression, much as the face of the man long blind 
lacks it. Traced to its sources, this lack was found to be in the 
eyes and mouth; the eyes were those of a weary student, and 
the mouth that of a tired man. His aloofness from the world 
that whirled by his door was shown in his 
garb, too; for under the long and much-faded 
dressing-gown that was his outer garment, he 
wore trousers that were glossy at the knees 
and guiltless of form, and his collar 
was a low “turn-down” not becoming 
to his neck. He wore loose 
slippers, too, that flapped 
slightly at the heels as he 
walked. It was the garb 
of a man who geis out of 
bed to plunge into some 
indoor work, and who 
leaves his study but sel- 
dom. 

As Murchison entered 
his study, the men await- 


























Just at the roots of her hair a vivid scarlet line 
showed. ‘“‘Red-line Rose,” she said simply. 


ing him. arose, and as he saw them, even Murchison was sur- 
prised by their absurd appearance. For a moment he stood 
uncertain whether to enter or withdraw, and then his eyes caught 


the eager look in the eyes of the young woman, and he advanced | 


into the room. 

The two men were preposterously, burlesquely shabby. They 
were shabbier than anything Murchison had ever believed possible. 
They were frowsy and soiled and generally disreputable; they were 
of the dime-begging, panhandler type that lives among the insects 
and odors of cheap lodging-houses and shamble out to whine: 
“Mister, give 2 poor man a dime to get a cup of coffee.” Their 


very shabbiness was ridiculous, but as they stood side by side, 
the one as tall and twice as thin as Murchison, and the other 
short and hippopotamically fat, they were still more ridiculous. 
Murchison turned to the girl. 

Even more than the men, the girl puzzled him. His first 
impression was that all her clothes were reversed, even to the 
hat—the back where the front should be; but even his inexperi- 
enced eyes saw in a moment that this was not so (unless the 
hat were turned about), but that the weird effect was due to the 
size of the garments. They were large for her; they were not 
her own, but cast-off things that over-enveloped her and made 
her appearance more amazingly bizarre than that of the tall 
skeleton with the beard, who kept his right hand tucked in the 
chest of his tightly buttoned frock-coat, or of the preposterously 
fat man who carried his faded and greasy hat jauntily in a 
crook of his arm. Murchison consulted three letters that he drew 
from one of the pockets of his dressing-gown. 

“You are Miss Lind? Miss Rosa Lind?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the girl answered. 

She was, Murchison judged (but he was no judge of such 
matters) between twenty and twenty-five years of age. Her face 
was attractive. He noticed that one of her stockings had “run,” 
and that the “run” had been darned with poor success. He 
wondered why Miggs had said she was quite a presentable person, 
how he had arrived at the conjecture that she was a stenog- 
rapher. 

“Tam Mr. Murchison,’ Roger said gravely. 
be seated, Miss Lind.” 

The girl seated herself in the chair from which she had 
arisen and clasped her hands over her shabby hand-bag. 
Murchison consulted the letters again. 

“And you are Mr. Skink?” he asked the fat man. 

“Tubbel,” said the fat man crossly. “Horace 
Tubbel. My name’s Tubbel.” 

“It is a pleasure to meet you,” said Murchison 

with grave courtesy, and after indicating a chair 

with his hand, he turned to the thin 

cadaver with the pointed red-brown beard. 

“And you must be, then, Mr. Skink— 
Mr. Carlo Dorio Skink,” he said. 

“That is indeed my name,” said the 
hungry-looking Mr. Skink, “—a name not, 
I hope, entirely unknown to fame, but one 
that should have been better known had 
not the clutches of a cruel adversity, or as 
Shakespeare says—” 

“Ah, yes!” said Murchison quickly. 
“But let us all be seated. 
Thank you.” 

He seated himself at 
his work-table and turned 
his chair to face his visi- 
tors, spreading the three 
letters on his knees. 

“Each of you,” he said 
slowly, “has written me a 
letter offering me a price- 
less heirloom for sale. I 
hope you have brought 
them, for it is my purpose 
to buy them. JI hope, 
Mr. Tubbel, you did not 
forget—because I wrote 
you I would have an im- 
portant proposition to 
submit to you when you 
called—that you were to 
bring”’—he looked at Mr. 
Tubbel’s letter—“the gold 
watch given by your 
great-grandfather to your 
grandfather, by him to 
your father, and by your 
father, on his deathbed, 
to you, and which you are forced to part with because of most 
untoward circumstances?” 

“T’ve got it,” said Mr. Tubbel, scowling at Mr. Skink, who 
scowled at Mr. Tubbel, and he took from his pocket a large and 
brassy timepiece and handed it to Mr. Murchison, who put the 
watch on the table. 

“And you, Mr. Skink,” he said, “are compelled by circumstances 
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no less cruel to part with an equally valuable watch given, oddly 
enough, by your great-grandfather to your grandfather, by him 
to your father, and by your father, on his deathbed, to you?” 

“And that is the truth, too,” said Mr. Skink angrily. “Because 
a cheap faker cooks up a lot of lies and tries to bunco you is no 
sign I’m a lying grafter—” 

“Who are you calling a lying grafter?” demanded Mr. Tubbel, 
his face, his double chins, the rolls of fat at the back of his neck, 
and even his bald head turning purple with rage. 

“Please!” said Mr. Murchison. “I am sure no one is a lying 
grafter. Coincidences are bound to occur.” 

“T wont stand for any cheap skate of a coffin-nail calling me a 
lying grafter,” puffed Mr. Tubbel. “I’m an honest man.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Murchison soothingly. ‘We are all hon- 
est men here. Have you the watch of your great-grandfather, 
Mr. Skink?” 

He took the watch 
and placed it beside 
that of Mr. Tubbel 
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lars was mentioned as the amount necessary to avert impend- 
ing ruin—a trifling sum to prevent the great evils so vividly 
hinted, but not explained, in your letters. It is a privilege to 
be able to devote an infinitesimal portion of my overabundant 
wealth to a purpose so worthy.” 

Murchison opened a drawer of his table and took out of it 
three slender parcels of crisp new bills, handing one to each of 

his visitors with a courtly bow, 

saying: “Miss Lind—Mr. Tub- 
bel—Mr. Skink!” as he did so. 
Miss Lind tucked her money 
hastily into her hand-bag and 
snapped the clasp; Mr. Skink 
thrust his deep into a trouser 
pocket; Mr. Tubbel doubled his 
into a small wad and stuck it 
into his vest pocket. Taking two 
steps, Mr. Murchison stood be- 
side the open window, the three 
watches in his hand. 
“The watch of Mr. Tubbel’s 
great-grandfather,” he said, and 
tossed it out of the window into 
the street below. 
Mr. Tubbel chuckled hoarsely, 




















Murchison was surprised by their absurd appearance. For 
a moment he stood uncertain whether to enter or withdraw. 


on the table and referred to the third letter. Already Miss Lind 
was scarlet. 

“And you, Miss Lind,” said Murchison relentlessly, “are 
obliged, in your adversity, to seek temporary relief by selling to 
me, much against your wishes, the thing you hold most dear, 
the watch—” 

“Ah, don’t!” the girl cried, hiding her face in her hands. 

“The watch,” continued Murchison, “that was given by your 
great-grandmother to your grandmother, by her to your dear 
mother—” 

“Please!” the girl exclaimed. 

“and confided to you by that dear, lost parent on’her death- 
bed, with these touching words—” 

“Please!” the girl cried again. 

“T will not repeat the sacred words,” said Mr. Murchison. 
“You must not let your very proper feelings, however, prevent 
me from offering you the aid that will save you from something, 
as I see by your letter, worse than death. May I have the 
watch?” 

Miss Lind, her face still ablaze, opened her hand-bag and 
placed a small watch in Mr. Murchison’s open palm. 

“Tt’s true!” she said in a low voice. “I do need the money; 
heaven alone knows how I need it.” 

“I am sure you do,” Murchison said gently. “And now we 
can quickly complete this transaction and proceed to the more 
important matter. In each case the sum of one hundred dol- 


“Mr. Skink’s great-grandfather’s watch,” said Mr. Murchison— 
and the second watch clattered metallically on the pavement. 

Mr. Skink pulled at his red-brown chin-whisker and grinned. 

“The watch of Miss Lind’s great-grandmother,” said Mr. 
Murchison, but before he could raise his hand, the girl was at his 
side, clasping his arm. 

“Not that! Oh, not that!” she cried. “I only ask you to 
keep it until I could repay you. Not into the street! Please, I 
would rather give back the money—” 

Mr. Murchison shifted the watch to his free hand and tossed 
it out of the window as carelessly as he had tossed the others. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “the watch was a brass case, 
without works, of the period of 1900, and worth about one dol- 
lar and ten cents. If your grandmother ever owned that watch, 
she must have lived to be at least a hundred years old—which 
has nothing whatever to do with the matter. I thank you for 
playing your game as it should be played. With you as one of 
the three members of the Graft Syndicate, I am able to hope 
something worth while may transpire.” : 


“@ RAFT Syndicate?” both Mr. Skink and Mr. Tubbel 

exclaimed questioningly, and it was to be seen that 

their eyes brightened and they bent forward on their chairs, while 
the girl drew in her breath sharply. 

“Exactly that,” said Mr. Murchison gravely. “Beginning to- 

day I am prepared to pay you each fifty dollars per week in 
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advance, for the period of one year, if you will combine and 
devote your entire time and abilities to graft in its broadest 
meaning.” 

He let his eyes sweep the three faces. Mr. Skink and Mr. 
Tubbel, who felt that too much eagerness had shone in their 
eyes, immediately assumed shocked expressions. 

“I’m an honest man,” Mr. Tubbel declared. 
but I’m a respectable motion-picture actor—” 

“One minute,” Mr. Skink interposed. “You make a proposi- 
tion, sir, that astounds me. J am a poet—” 

“And you,” said Murchison to Miss Lind with kindly serious- 
ness, “are, I presume, an artist or a sculptor.” 

“T have been a stenographer,” said the young woman, “but I 
have been ill for months. My mother—” 

“Just so!” said Murchison. “And now, if I may proceed? I 
am sure it will harm our spotless virtue none to hear what I 
have to say. You know, perhaps, that I am a wealthy man; 
you do not know that my lawyer tells me I am worth some- 
what more than twenty-five million dollars.” 

“Ye gods!” puffed Mr. Tubbel, thus proving that he had indeed, 
at some remote day, been an actor of some kind. 

“T am rich,” said Mr. Murchison, “but I am miserable. In- 
somnia is driving me to death or madness. I cannot sleep. I can- 
not quiet my brain. Day after day, and night after night, my 
brain wrestles and struggles with one subject.” 

“Monomania!” said Mr. Skink. 

“Or near it,” said Mr. Murchison, taking a drawing from his 
table and handing it to Miss Lind. “You do not know what this 


“I’m down now, 


is? It is an extended reproduction of the decoration on the 
For the better part 


Greek vase known as the Markham vase. 
of my life I have made Greek 
vases my one study. I have 
written three volumes on the 
subject. You may not know 
how important the smaller 
details become to one who 
gives a life to one subject.” 

“T have struggled for weeks 
to find the proper’word for 
the ultimate line of a sonnet,” 
said Mr. Skink, thus proving 
he was indeed a poet. 

“A creditable use of your 
time, Mr. Skink,” said Mr. 
Murchison, “for the needed 
word can be found; but what 
I seek cannot be found, and 
yet I feel I must find it. You 
will observe that in this 
sketch of the decoration of 
the Markham vase there are 
twenty-two dancing figures. 
Here two are missing, for as 
you see, a portion of the vase 
is lacking. The vase, as I 
myself discovered—and_ the 
fact has been accepted by 
Gerking of Berlin and Pin- 
micci of Florence—is_ the 
ointment vase of the Temple 
of Apollo at Corinth. In 
fact,” said Murchison, 
“the vase is the ritual 
vase of the Dance of 
Apollo. For centuries 
the choric dancers as- 
sumed the poses you see 
portrayed. Each pose 
is a symbol of one of the 
twenty-four mysteries of 
the worship of Apollo.” 

“Interesting!” said 
Mr. Skink. 

“To me more interesting than life itself,” said Mr. 
Murchison, sighing, “but as incomplete as life. The 
two missing figures—alas!—are those most important in 
the dance-cycle. In the twenty-two are embodied all 
we know of the mysteries of Apollo, and all the mys- 
teries of Apollo the world has been able to discover 
are in them. We do not know what the two missing 
dancing figures could symbolize, and yet they are needed 





“*Not that! Oh, not that!” 
she cried. ‘I would rather 
give back the money—” 
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to complete the whole. 
I have been guessing.” 

He drew his hand across his eyes and arose and paced up and 
down. 

“T have been guessing!” he exclaimed. ‘Night and day my 
brain races over every known symbol and rite, every posture of 
the dances of all times, seeking to recreate the two missing fig- 
ures of the Markham vase. I can think of nothing else.” 


We do not know; we can only guess. 


E turned toward Miss Lind a face that was haggard 
and drawn. 

“T must think of something else!” he cried. 

The girl drew a deep breath and fumbled with the catch of her 
hand-bag. 

“You'll go dippy if you don’t,” puffed Mr. Tubbel, and Mr. 
Skink pulled his chin-whiskers and nodded gravely. 

“And so,” said Mr. Murchison suddenly, “I want you to rob 
me.” 

“Rob you!” exclaimed Mr. Skink and Mr. Tubbel in one 
breath. 

“Get my money away from me—one hundred dollars, one 
thousand dollars, one million, five million, twenty million dol- 
lars—any amount,” said Roger Murchison calmly. “To give my 
brain something to work on other than the missing dancers of 
Apollo! To drag my thoughts from the one thing of which I can 
now think! To give me sleep!” 

“But how?” asked Miss Lind. ‘How will robbing you do that?” 

“My dear young lady,” said Murchison, “I shall try to cir- 
cumvent every attempt you make. As I lie abed at night, I shall 
try to fathom your minds and guess your plots. By each clue 
that I can grasp, I shall try to follow to the heart of 
your schemes and connivances. As in a game of chess!” 

“I get you!” puffed Mr. Tubbel. “You're the hick, 
and we're the ‘graft guys; we try to sting you, and you 
try to be wise to our dope.” 

“Exactly!” said Murchison. “And by filling my mind 
with thoughts of you I hope to free myself from the 
swirl of thoughts of the two missing dancers of Apollo.” 

“And what we get we can keep?” asked Mr. Skink, 
grinning like a coyote. 

“What you get you can keep, and I will double it,” 
said Murchison. 

“And no law on us?” asked Mr, Tubbel. 

“We will have a contract to that effect,” said 
Mr. Murchison. “T have one already drawn.” 

“And we can go as far as we like?” asked Mr. 
Skink, stroking his chin-whiskers meditatively. 

“Certainly. I desire you 
to use your utmost wit to 
get from me the largest pos- 
sible sums.” 

“Ym on!” said Mr. Tub- 
bel gleefully. 

“Tt will be satisfactory to 
me,” said Mr. Skink. 

Miss Lind alone hesitated. 
She bit her lower lip and 
studied Mr. Murchison’s 
face. 

“Would it be permissible 
to try to get you into the 
toils of an adventuress?” she asked. 

“That would indeed be delightful,” said 
Mr. Murchison. “Blackmail would be 
interesting.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Lind thought- 
fully, “you are forewarned, which is fore- 
armed. You will know we are trying to 
defraud you, and that will make it more 
difficult.” 

“T understand that too,” said Mr. 
Murchison. “Believe me, my dear young 
lady, when I say I am more anxious that 
your wiles and efforts should be danger- 
ous to my wealth than you can possibly 
be. I know I must give you opportuni- 
ties. I shall do so. I shall bring new 
servants into the house. I shall go out 
and take part in the affairs of the world. 
I shall buy and sell securities and real- 
estate, make (Continued on page 159) 
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Once a carelessly or 
deliberately obtuse host- 
ess paired Eulalie and 
Thornton for dinner. 








those women who sow the wind and pass serenely 

on their way, leaving other and wholly innocent 
women to reap the whirlwind. She was not bad, but mischievous— 
which is often worse. Nevertheless there seemed no way of 
bringing her to task until Thornton Morse came down with 
pneumonia, and becoming delirious, uttered truths which caused 
his wife to open hot, dry eyes the wider, while old, gruff Doctor 
Enright looked a shade grimmer and made extremely offensive 
comments upon Eulalie under his breath. 

Not that Eulalie had placed herself beyond the pale—she was 
too careful to break any of the commandments, with the possible 
exception of the tenth, which deals with coveting somebody else’s 
property, such as another woman’s husband. Even to that charge 
Eulalie might mave replied, with truth, that she cared nothing 
about these other women’s husbands. True, she liked to have 
them group themselves about her and offer their homage, accord- 
ing to their various natures; but she accepted this as her birth- 
right and accorded them no more feeling than the peacock has 
for the sun as it preens and basks. 

Eulalie had a husband “somewhere in business.” His activity 
there permitted him to endow her whims with liberality, while 
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Bi: WESLON can be best described as one of 





it kept him very much in the background. She was childless; 
she was causeless; she was picturesque in a fashion that suggested 
all manner of interesting possibilities—to her. So she permitted 
her eyes, which were clear green pools lying under finely textured 
white lids, to misbehave most outrageously. Her hair was an 
asset too, for it was wavy and abundant, with red glints lurking 
in its tawny depths. 

In the beginning, before either she or Thornton Morse had 
married, they had been engaged to each other. Then Weslon 
appeared on the scene, with his ten thousand a year and an 
interest in what people who knew about such things referred 
to as a “growing concern.” Thornton was jilted forthwith—he 
had but twenty-five hundred a year and an interest only in such 
unprofitable things as the national tennis championship and base- 
ball pennants. He bore up admirably, dancing with Eulalie two 
days before the ceremony. She looked supremely lovely, but 
Thornton never missed a step. 

Nor did he appear at her wedding looking as though he were 
the chief mourner, as other young men have been known to do 
in Linford. The last glimpse Eulalie had of him when she drove 
away was as he stood on the porch steps, tall, fair, healthily good- 
looking, smiling as he assisted in the inevitable bombardment. 


Eulalie said she was glad he had carried it off so well. But the 
imcident was more satisfactorily closed when Kate Briggs, who 
had been her bridesmaid, wrote that poor Thornton had gone 
away for a month’s hunting and that it was a relief, for every- 
body hated to see him about, knowing how he must feel. 

Eulalie and her husband spent the next two years in touring the 
world. She referred to it as an “extended honeymoon” in the 
account of the wedding she personally prepared for the Linford 
Mercury, and perhaps it was. Nevertheless Weslon, who was 
close to forty and who had always spent his vacations inspecting 
the factories of competitors, sent home lengthy reports to the 
“growing concern” on the business conditions in each country 
they visited. Weslon was one of those business men who always 
talk conditions and markets with some kindred soul, no matter 
where they may be—successful men who retire at seventy and 
die of sheer boredom. 

When the Weslons returned, in October, to Linford, to make 
their home in the old Bruce mansion, Eulalie found that many 
changes had been wrought in her absence. Among these was 
the marriage of Thornton Morse. His bride of a few months 
was not a Linford girl; and Thornton had taken her on a honey- 
moon which had been delayed so that Thornton could include 
his annual fall hunting. Eulalie’s curiosity, therefore, remained 
unappeased except for such sops as came to her in casual con- 
versation—references to Helen Morse as “a very sweet girl,” 
or “a nice little thing.” And Kate Briggs added, not without 
malice that Thornton absolutely adored her. Eulalie smiled. 

It was at the reception and dance which the Sinnotts gave 
when they took possession 
of their new  red-gabled, 
stucco-finished mansion 


that Eulalie and Helen 
Morse met. Thornton’s 
wife, Eulalie discovered, 


might be considered attrac- 
tive, even beautiful, if any- 
one cared for slender wom- 
en with dusky hair and 
grave gray eyes. Eulalie 
remembered that Thorn- 
ton’s taste had not run in 
that direction. 

When Thornton stepped 
forward to greet Eulalie, 
quite a few people paused 
in whatever they were 
doing, to look at him, then 
at Eulalie and lastly at 
Helen. The thought in- 
stantly uppermost in every- 
body’s mind was that Eula- 
lie had jilted Thornton. 
They wondered if Thornton 
had told Helen about that 
—and if so, how she felt. 
Thornton may have been 
conscious of this at- 
mosphere of conjecture; 
anyway his manner, as he 
presented Helen, was just 
a bit overdone. Eulalie, 
whose manner was perfect, 
saw and interpreted in her 
own way the flaw in his. 


Helen hazarded the 
opinion that Eulalie 
was very beautiful. 
Thornton’s only an- 
swer, unfortunately, 
was an uncompli- 


Eulalie was wearing a mentary comment 
marvelous gown of some on the makers of 
dress ties. 


half-dozen shades of yellow 
masterfully blended into 
harmony with the glints of 
red gold in her hair. 

The costumer’s prodigal- 

ity in the matter of f 
filmy fullness of skirt SE 
had been equaled by his 
parsimony in the matter 
of corsage. Indeed, at 
second glance—and a 
second glance was inev- 
itable—the gown seemed 
even more daring than 





























the first startled cognition of the fact could comprehend. But 
Eulalie’s arms and shoulders were as matchless as ever, which 
influenced the men; and the women, who all knew the gown 
came from Paris, were hampered in their criticism. Eulalie 
had the trick of visualizing herself; she knew that the gown 
was a triumph in itself and doubly so against the silver-gray 
tones of the Sinnott’s drawing-room, which might have been 
specially fashioned to frame her for the occasion. 

Two years of traveling had given her added poise and charm. 
She did not blink the fact that Thornton must think her lovelier 
than ever. She said the conventional thing, but her censorship 
ended with her lips; her eyes were so outrageously outspoken 
that Thornton flushed. 

To Helen, in that carefully cultivated drawl she said: “Your 
husband and I are old friends, Mrs. Morse.” 

Into the commonplace she wove a thread of patronage. And 
as she finished, she let her eyes fall full upon Helen’s shoulders, 
which were frankly sunburned, except for the two white paths 
which marked the place where the straps of her bathing-suit had 
rested. Eulalie’s eyes flickered with amusement, deliberate amuse- 
ment, and Helen colored. When she had slipped into the little 
frock of soft blue crépe earlier in the evening, she had eyed 
her reflection doubtfully. 

“Tt looks rather—incongruous,” she had said. But Thornton 
had stopped struggling with his dress collar long enough to kiss 
each white patch and thereby dispel her doubts. 

“You'll inaugurate a new fashion,” he had made answer. 
“Everybody will be doing it next year.” 

The knowledge that Eula- 
lie, whose own shoulders 
were of the texture and color 
of thick cream, was deliber- 
ately trying to put her at 


a disadvantage served to 
steady Helen. 
“Why, yes,” Helen an- 


swered with a bright smile, 
in answer to Eulalie’s re- 
mark. “You played together 
as children, didn’t you?” 

Eulalie only smiled, but 
her eyes subtly challenged 
Thornton’s. 

This was the beginning. 
In Mrs. Sinnott’s rose-hung 
boudoir one woman who was 
putting on her scarf asked 
another, who was frantically 
searching for her 
right overshoe, how 
long she thought it 
would be before 
Thornton Morse’s 
wife had her eyes 
opened. 

In a way, it was as 
good as a play. And 
though Linford folks 
are na more heartless 
than those in other 
places, they enjoy 
a drama. Here was 
one in which each 
scene was being 
staged before their 
eyes, with each of 
the principals among 
themselves. It was 
absorbing, almost 
thrilling—and quite 
within bounds; they 
could trust Eulalie 
for that. At the 
worst, Helen Morse 
would discover that 
her husband was lapsing into an old 
infatuation and eat out her heart in 
silence. To Weslon nobody gave second 
thought. Outside of business hours he 
languished, an automaton in a dress suit. 
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In Linford we read the best sellers as they come and go. To 
watch Eulalie was like following a dramatization with the book 
in hand. We could interpret every glance, every movement. 
We knew what was passing in her mind, and in the minds of 
Thornton and of Helen as well. The question as to what réle 
Helen Morse would choose to play was soon settled. Instead of 
taking her cue from Mrs. Bremmil (consult your Kipling) and 
winning her husband back by making herself wonderfully at- 
tractive to other men, she suffered in silence—and apparently in 
secret. There was nothing lugubrious about her; she presented 
a serene and smiling countenance to Linford. 

As a matier of fact, Thornton hadn’t said anything to her 
about that broken engagement. Nor did he mention it that night 
when they returned from the Sinnott dance and had retired to 
that part of the little brown bungalow that Thornton referred 
to, with mock grandiosity, as “the master’s. chamber.” Helen 
hazarded the opinion that Eulalie was very beautiful. She said 
it a little wistfully, her gray eyes turned toward Thornton, who 
stood before the mirror striving to discover the little noose that 
anchored his tie. But Thornton’s only answer, unfortunately, 
was an uncomplimentary comment on the makers of dress ties. 





ELEN heard of the broken engagement very shortly 

afterward. That was inevitable. But she never taxed 
Thornton with having concealed it from her. Moreover she 
strove honestly and resolutely not to let it affect her attitude 
toward him. She was as sweet and as cordial as ever, although 
Thornton now and then felt an impalpable something that seemed 
to isolate her. 

The Weslons and the Morses moved in the same circle, the 
only one in which they could move in Linford. Again and again 
Thornton was thrown into company with Eulalie. At dinners 
she would devote herself to her companion, but occasionally her 
outrageous eyes would wander in the direction of Thornton. At 
that, the eyes of other diners would turn furtively in his direction. 
Conscious of this general scrutiny, he would flush in spite of 
himself. Then conversation always became a little hectic, while 
everybody tried to look and act as if nothing had happened. 

Eulalie didn’t really care for her victim; at least that was the 
consensus of opinion. Her interest in him was self-centered, 
doubly whetted by his refusal to surrender (indeed, he strove 
to avoid her) and by Helen’s sweet composure. That Thornton 
cared and that Helen knew he cared Eulalie never doubted. But 
that was not enough. Of course she should have been ashamed 
of herself. And of course she wasn’t. 

As for Thornton—poor Thornton!—doubtless he had believed 
himself quite free of the old infatuation when he married. It 
was unfortunate, but such a splendid topic of conversation. Be- 
sides, what could anybody do? For when she chose, Eulalie’s eyes 
could assume a childlike candor that disarmed criticism. 

Once a carelessly or deliberately obtuse hostess paired Eulalie 
and Thornton for dinner. Eulalie’s composure was superb; 
Thornton had none whatsoever. Whenever she leaned toward 
him, brushing the sleeve of his coat with that perfect shoulder, 
whenever his harried eyes met hers, he would steal a quick, 
apprehensive glance at his wife. But Helen Morse was as superb 
as her rival in assumption of serenity. 

This was in January, four months after Eulalie’s return. In 
March, when other topics were beginning to eclipse that of 
Eulalie’s persistent siege, it became known that Thornton was 
considering an offer to go to Detroit, as the Western representa- 
tive of the firm he was employed by. Linford thrilled to that 
news; Thornton was abandoning his guns and taking to flight. 
And about time, some of his friends said, for Thornton was 
becoming absolutely savage, a bear whom not even those who 
had known him longest and most intimately could joke with in 
safety—even though they showed him, not by words but by a 
manner which spoke the thought, that they didn’t blame him! 

Toward the end of March the Sinnotts gave a dance. Thornton 
and Helen were there, and so was Eulalie. Little Freddy Webster, 
seeing Helen sitting out, went gallantly to the rescue. She 
seemed pale; and Freddy, who was admittedly an idiot at such 
things, foozled by asking her if she didn’t feel well. Truthfully 
she replied that the room was warm, and he foozled again by 
suggesting they go into the conservatory. Freddy should have 
known that a conservatory is the traditional place where the 
injured party of the third part becomes an innocent eavesdropper. 
The situation is indeed so hackeyed that art will have none of 
it. Even on the stage. where traditions endure longest, it has 
fallen into disrepute. But unfortunately there is no competent 
stage manager to delete such things from life. 
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Freddy, noticing that everybody watched them as they left 
the hall, had a moment of uneasiness. There could be nothing 
wrong with his clothes (there occasionally was), or else there 
would have been broad smiles and tittering. Then with an acces- 
sion of panic he grasped the situation. Neither Thornton nor 
Eulalie was in the room. This was very poor art; on the stage 
it would never have gone at all. But then, life is beyond criti- 
cism, and none of the spectators carped. 

Helen Morse moved serenely on toward the conservatory, 
Freddy trailing after in a fashion suggestive of handcuffs and 
Bertillon measurements. It may be that she wanted to know 
just what had become of her husband and his first love, and didn’t 
care how she found out, or it may be that she refused to do 
him the dishonor of distrust. Anyway they entered the con- 
servatory, and Freddy found a seat for her. And that precise 
moment a voice which neither could fail to recognize began to 
speak in a tone that made it apparent the speaker was striving 
to repress emotions that might momentarily give way. 

“Eulalie, it’s time we came to an understanding. Please! It’s 
all such a ghastly mistake—” 

“Thornton!” Eulalie’s voice was startled, indignant. 
seem to forget that we both are married.” 

; Thornton’s lips framed an exclamation, half groan, half exple- 
tive. 

“Married! 


“You 


Of course we are! That’s the trouble. You must 
listen. Why are you so blind? Why can’t you see you are 
ruining my life? Can’t you see that I—” 

“Not one more word!” commanded Eulalie. “You have gone 
too far already.” 

There was an angry swish of skirts, and then silence. Freddy 
Webster looked straight ahead of him. He could not think; he 
dared not move; but he was vividly conscious of the tense, slender 
figure seated beside him in the semi-darkness. But when she 
spoke, it was in a tone that would have deceived wiser ears than 
Freddy possessed, so steady it seemed. 

“They are playing—shall we dance?” 

It was as ghastly as you please. Even the music of the fox 
trot, which some of the younger folk sang as they danced, seemed 
malignant, to Freddy. 

They went through the motions of the trot, she smiling, he 
attempting to, and thinking all the time: “Poor Thornton’s gone 
off the hooks. Mad—clean mad.” And as he caught sight of the 
pale but determinedly courageous face which came well above 
his shoulder, he added: ‘“She’s a thoroughbred—as game as they 
make them.” 

Eulalie was on the floor, her lithe figure swaying with the 
rhythmic but restrained grace of the perfect dancer, her lips 
parted in a half-smile, her eyes tranquil. Thornton did not appear 
until the music stopped. His lips were so firmly set that little 
lines puckered his mouth at the corners, and his eyes seemed 
feverish. He searched out Helen and crossed to her. Freddy 
arose with alacrity, and Helen moved her skirts so that her 
husband could sit down beside her—the gesture and the little 
smile of welcome with which she greeted him so naturally done 
as to cause the gaping Freddy to gasp. 





HE very next day Linford heard that Thornton Morse 

was sick. People remarked then that he hadn't looked 
well for some time. an opinica so delivered as to imply, without 
even mentioning her name, that Eulalie was responsible. The 
official bulletin was pneumonia. Doctor Enright came and went 
with great frequency; two trained nurses were installed. Before 
the week was out, Thorntcn was known to be a very sick man 
indeed. 

Eulalie had received the first news from the sick-room with 
a feeling of relief. Thorntcn had done an unpardonable thing; he 
had forgotten himself and placed her in a difficult situation. His 
illness gave her ocportunity to readjust her attitude toward him 
to meet new condiuons. Henceforth he must be dealt with 
sternly and kept in place. Perhaps, she reflected, it would be 
as well if he did go to Detroit—poor Thornton! 

As the tidings from the sick-room grew steadily more ominous, 
she began to feel sincerely sorry—for Thornton. He had, she 
told herself, loved her a great deal more than she had ever cared 
for him. even at the first, and that is a tribute no woman can 
resist. And you can be sure she held herself blameless. 

It was not until she heard that he had become delirious that 
she was genuinely interested. Delirious people say such horribly 
ill-considered and inconsiderate things. What if Thornton, whose 
power of restraint had been at the breaking-point when he faced 
her in the conservatory, should unleash that whirlwind she had 
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held in check? She pondered that, and 
in the end shrugged her flawless shoulders. 
Her conscience was clear. 

Besides, she had other interests. In 
Linford, where men are no better or 
worse than in other places, Eulalie did 
not lack opportunity to indulge her pro- 
pensity for mischief. Men who would have 
proclaimed their wrongs to the four cor- 
ners of the divorce-court if their wives had 
taken pattern after Eulalie, 
flocked about her, their eyes 
answering the challenge in hers, 
while their lips fashioned 
phrases which could mean 
everything—or nothing. So 
Eulalie, who had never 
been forced to reap the 
whirlwind, continued to 
sow the wind. 


To Thornton’s wife, 
Eulalie gave never a 
thought. And _ strangely 


enough, Helen gave hardly 

a thought to Eulalie. The 
conversation she _ had 
overheard seemed unreal, 
fantastic; indeed, all their 
married life seemed a 
thing apart during those 

days she moved silently 
about the house, trying to focus 
her mind to her tasks while her 
ears strained themselves to 
catch every sound from the 
sick-room. Her existence was 
drained of all other interests 
than that which was reflected 
in her gray eyes, set in leaden 
pallor now. The Doctor came; 
the nurses passed her in the 
hall; always her eyes mutely 
questioned them: “Is he better? Will 

he live?” 

In the room which had been Thorn- 
ton’s den and to which with the coming 
of the second nurse Helen had moved her things, 
she lay through the interminable hours of the 
night, an unformed prayer welling up from her 
heart and fluttering her lips. By leaving her door ajar, 
she could see from the couch on which she had made 
up her bed the night-light in Thornton’s room across the 
hall. If the nurse came into the hall or moved for a 
moment about the sick-room, Helen was up in a moment, 
her heart palpitating, her eyes putting the question. 

Then Doctor Enright intervened, sternly commanding 
that she shut the door to the den and keep it shut. She 
would have rebelled, had he not reasoned with her. Her 
ordeal was ahead, he said; she must keep herself well, that 
she might serve Thornton when convalescence set in. 

“He will get better?” She put the question quickly, earnestly. 

Doctor Enright started to speak, and then cleared his throat. 
Her eyes were compelling. 

“God knows,” he said gruffly. 

That night the door to the den was closed. On her couch 
Helen lay huddled, a pitiful figure. Once she crept toward the 
door. Her hand on the knob, she fought a battle before she 
went blindly back to her couch. On the way her fingers en- 
countered the table and fell on a small object which she recog- 
nized as Thornton’s pipe. She took it to bed with her. 

In the daytime she was able to control herself. It was im- 
possible to keep her out of the sick-room. She was there at 
the moment when, without warning, Thornton broke into delirium. 
There came a pause in the labored, whistling breathing, and then 
the voice, harsh and sibilant and falling on her ears as un- 
familiarly as that of a stranger, began to speak. As the will 
released its hold on the sick man’s tongue and the words came 
babbling forth, her white face went whiter still; a slim hand 
fluttered to her throat. Doctor Enright stopped counting the 
a man’s pulse and lifted up a gray, Jovian head to observe 

er. 


EXT 
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“Your husband and I are 

old friends, Mrs. Morse.” 

“Why, yes,” Helen an- 

swered, “You played to- 

gether as children, didn’t 
you >” 


Too, proud to acknowledge 
fear of a rival even to herself, 
she would have set her face 
against excuse or explanation 
had Thornton offered them. 

Now at last he was pouring out his soul. Five 
minutes, ten minutes passed, with the words 
dropping from the sick man’s lips like leaves 
whirring in a November wind, furiously for a 
space, and then very softly, as the force of delirium rose and fell. 

When silence, broken only by the loud, blowing breathing, fell 
again, poor Thornton’s slate was clean. For a moment she stared 
at the Doctor, as if unable to credit what she had heard. Then, 
blinded by the sudden flood of tears—glad tears of relief which 
shook her none the less for that-——she turned toward him. He 
gathered her into his arms and mothered her. 

“My poor child—my poor child!” he crooned in a rumbling 
bass. He patted her back and looked down on her dusky, dis- 
ordered hair as he cleared his throat. He knew Linford folks 
as he knew his physician’s bag and its contents. And he knew 
what the gossip had been ever since Eulalie’s return, and what 
this revelation must mean to Helen Morse. 

After a time Helen raised her tear-stained face with a smile 
that made his old heart beat faster. After that her self-control 
never wavered, though the flow of delirium became a steady 
stream as Thornton Morse wandered still farther into the valley 
of the shadow. 

Then came the day when hope all but left Doctor Enright’s 
heart. He stood in the sick-room with one arm folded across 
his broad chest and forming a rest for the other, in the hand of 
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which he cupped his bearded chin. Through half-closed lids 
he studied the sick man, for whom skill and science had done all 
it could. At last, with a shrug of his shoulders, he came to a 
decision; a doctor at bay is often a gambler. He descended the 
stairs to the hall, where Helen awaited him. 

“My child,” he said with the utmost gentleness, “there is only 
one thing to do, and—I will be honest with you—even that is 
doubtful.” 

A wave of color suffused her pallor, as if, intuitively, she 
guessed what he was about to do. But she did not interrupt. 

“Leave the house—for two hours,” he finished. ‘“Remember— 
it is his only chance.” 

Eulalie, passing through the hallway of her home, heard the 
telephone ring. She took the receiver from the hook and was 
greeted by the brusque voice of Doctor Enright. She thrilled to 
an emotion, half apprehension, half anticipation, as he delivered 
his message. 

“You say he is dying?” she asked, wishing to make sure of that 
point. 

“He has one chance in a thousand. You must come.” 

“But if he is delirious—” 

“He may swing out of it just long enough to recognize you— 
that is the one chance. Hurry, please; it is urgent.” 

“But Doctor—Mrs. Morse?” 

“T have sent her away. Wear a heavy veil if you must,”—his 
brusque voice grew a little weary—‘but come, and come now.” 

Eulalie put the receiver back in place. For a moment she sat 
still, considering the matter. Thornton was dying; his one hope 
lay in her going to him. She must go—it was her duty. She 
pursed her lips righteously. And she could wear a heavy veil, 
as Doctor Enright had suggested. Though why should blame 
attach to her, in any event? Was it her fault that Thornton, 
whom she had jilted, loved her better than the woman he had 
married afterward—that lying on his deathbed, he rejected his 
wife and called for Eulalie, his first and his true love? 

The defense, were she forced to make it, could be rendered 
impregnable. She rose and ran lightly upstairs to her boudoir, 
and opening the closet, studied the dresses hung there before 
choosing one. She dramatized the situation and then chose a 
gown of soft bride gray which she felt suited the rdle she was 
cast for. The réle, as she subconsciously visioned it, was part 
ministering angel, part sister of mercy. From her dressing-table 
she passed to her cheval glass and stood there for a moment, 
studying her reflection with critical eyes. Thornton might recover 
consciousness. 

The Doctor’s unpretentious automobile stood on the driveway 
at the Morse home; the Doctor himself let her in. He was 
discretion itself; she thanked him with a quick inclination of the 
head. As she followed him through the hall and up the stairs, 
her eyes were green pools mirroring virtuous self-sacrifice. 

At the head of the stairs the Doctor paused. 

“Mr. Morse has been calling for you ever since he became 
delirious,” he said evenly. “He is very close to the crisis, and 
although I shall leave you alone with him, I shall be waiting 
just outside the door.” : 

Eulalie threw off her veil and coat. A mirror hung across the 
hallway; she turned to catch her reflection. 

The white-capped nurse rose as they entered the sick-room, and 
passed quietly through the door. Eulalie’s eager, questioning eyes 
sought out the bed in which lay the sick man. He was silent 
for the moment. 

“T shall be near at hand,” the Doctor reminded her, and softly 
closed the door behind him. He stood just outside, his hand 
firmly gripping the knob. 


ULALIE glenced about her. The windows were open; 

the air was still. The sunlight streamed in through un- 
draped windows; but the room, stripped of unnecessary furniture, 
seemed bare and cheerless. The bureau was covered with the 
uncompromising paraphernalia of the sick-room. She shivered 
and began to wish she had not come. 

The sick man began to mutter. She looked at him, fascinated. 
His eyes shone with an animal-like glitter: his face was haggard 
and almost vivid. The havoc the fever had wrought repelled her; 
he seemed unlike a human being, as he lay there oblivious of her 
presence. 

The first mumbled words, spoken with that diffused resonance 
that marks the progress of the disease, escaped her, but the 
intonation suggested the minor chords that presage the rising gale. 
Then with sudden intensity the storm broke. Thornton’s tortured 
mind was revealing itself to Eulalie exactly as, when the delirium 
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first claimed him, it had revealed itself to his wife. For Thornton 
never varied a word of what he said at such times. It was like 
a lesson learned by rote. 

“Damn her—damn her! Why can’t she leave me alone? I 
say—why can’t she leave me alone? Those eyes—those awful 
eyes—take them away—take them—” 

Eulalie shrank back against the door as his head fell wearily 
to one side on the pillow. For an awful moment she thought 
he had died. But almost immediately he began to speak again. 
She held her breath; the words came less rapidly; a pleading 
cadence softening the harshness of delirium. 

“Helen dear—dear Helen—let me explain. She and I were 
engaged once, but she jilted me—and when I met you, I was glad, 
glad, dear-heart!"’ The voice rose a little: “Say you believe me!” 

The sick man closed his staring eyes; his voice became a despair- 
ing wail. “Nobody will believe me—it only amused me at first 
—I didn’t realize how it must have hurt you, dear-heart..... I 
thought you understood—but you drew into yourself... . . How 
could I explain? I tried to tell her that night how I wanted 
to be left alone—how I hated her—she wouldn’t listen... . . Oh, 
Helen!” 

Eulalie, almost hysterical with horror and wounded pride, 
turned and with frantic fingers tried to open the door. The knob 
resisted her fumbling efforts; she began to cry in frightened little 
gasps. The sick man began to rave once more. This time it 
was more terrible than all that had gone before, for he said things 
he would never have said except in delirium; he used words 
which he never would have used consciously, epithets under 
which she cowered as under blows. 


HEN Doctor Enright opened the door, she was crouch- 

ing in the corner, her hands over her face, her shoul- 
ders shaken by sobs. She hardly realized that the sick man had 
ceased speaking and was gazing at her with curious puzzled eyes, 
in which no trace of delirium remained. The Doctor looked not 
at her, but at his patient. 

“Thornton,” he said, “Eulalie understands. She understands 
what you wanted to tell her. And so does Helen!” 

The sick man looked at them for a moment with a perplexed 
frown; then the curious, puzzled eyes cleared and he smiled. With 
a little sigh of relief he closed his eyes and slept. 

The Doctor also gave a sigh of relief. The things he had 
gambled on had each come to pass. The hoped-for flash of con- 
sciousness had come as Thornton reached the crisis; he had seen 
Eulalie, and he had been made to understand that she knew 
what he had wanted to tell her, and that Helen understood. Now, 
his mind relieved, he slept, the saving moisture gathering on 
his forehead. 

The Doctor took his finger from his patient’s pulse and put his 
watch back into his vest pocket. Then he turned to Eulalie, and 
taking her arm, raised her to her feet. 

“The crisis has passed,” he said, as if quite unaware of her 
agitation. “I think you have saved his life. I thank you.” 

Eulalie could not answer. She managed to get out to the hall, 
and Doctor Enright helped her into her coat. As she swayed 
uncertainly, he placed her hat in her hands. She put it on her 
head automatically, without a glance in the direction of the glass. 
Then he escorted her downstairs and to the door, as if she were 
a queen and he a most grateful courtier. 

“And,” mused Doctor Enright as he waited expectantly in the 
lower hall, “that’s that.” 

The door swung open and Helen burst in. Doctor Enright 
answered the question that flashed from her eyes before her lips 
could formulate it. 

“T think he will pull through,” he said. 

Helen smiled—a wan, wavering, but courageous smile. 

“T couldn’t go far,” she confessed. “I saw—her. I’m sorry; 
it seems brutal to have made her—hear it that way.” 

“Tt was,” he admitted. “But in the end it may do her good,” 
he added grimly. 

Perhaps it did. Anyhow, Eulalie became what Linford folk 
call “serious-minded” and went in for the things which appeal 
to serious minds. The reason for this, everybody was convinced, 
was Thornton’s dereliction after his recovery, and his devotion 
to Helen. 

Linford gossips will tell you that Helen’s “nobility” won back 
her husband’s love. They express the opinion that Helen Morse 
is an angel in that she freely forgave Thornton for his shameless 
flirtation with Eulalie. In Linford, as in most places, we keep 
our eyes open and are—as you see—prone to draw our own con- 
clusions. 
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N the twenty - first 
birthday of his beau- 
tiful ward, who was 


also his stepdaughter, old Tom 
Lovell felt that his hours were num- 
bered. 

An examiner for life insurance 
might not have agreed with him. 
Old Tom was but fifty-five, and 
looked and felt ten years younger, 
the “old” being merely an affection- 
ate prefix bestowed by friends and 
acquaintances. For although gen- 
erally esteemed an old sport, Tom 
was actually an old sportsman, and 
there is a sea of difference between 
the two. He had pampered his vigor- 
ous physique without abusing it, 
giving it of the best, but exacting 
from it always a due amount of 
wholesome exercise. 

All his life, Tom had enjoyed the 
use of considerable wealth, first 
from his father, and before this was 
entirely gone, through one rich mar- 
riage, followed by a second a few 
years later. He had always fo!- 
lowed his inclinations, which on the 
whole were healthy. He loved free 
air and had a sort of boyish enthu- 
siasm for athletics. He was a horse- 
man, a yachtsman and something of 
a student of natural history and 
sciences. His only actual vice was 
gambling, which he indulged spo- 
radically at considerable intervals, 
and with neither skill nor judg- 
ment. It was owing to this that the sight of the twenty-one 
candles on Marian’s birthday-cake struck a chill through old 
Tom’s sturdy physique. He knew that he had fetched up at the 
end of his scope, for with his ward’s majority must come the day 
of reckoning. 

Tom realized that unless something very extraordinary were to 
happen, he must be nipped in the fangs of the law, for in his 
capacity of sole trustee of his stepdaughter’s estate, he had prac- 
tically exhausted it: they were now living upon what was left 
of a capital swiftly dwindling to the vanishing-point. 

As this knowledge was borne in forcibly upon old Tom, he 
slipped out of the room and had recourse to a decanter of strong 
waters. He was an embezzler of trust funds, a criminal, and yet 
it had come about so insidiously that he scarcely knew whether 
to blame himself or not! It had been his earnest endeavor to 
quadruple Marian’s fortune—and incidentally to make provision 
for his own declining years. For a quarter of a century he had 
lived luxuriously as a parasite, and like a bunch of mistletoe, it had 
become his nature to flourish at the cost of his host. 

Marian, who adored him, slipped away from her guests as soon 
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as she missed his jovial presence. 
Tom also adored Marian. He could 
not have more loved an own daugh- 
ter; and from babyhood he _ had 
petted and indulged her, often at the 
cost of real personal sacrifice of 
pleasure. 

It was midsummer, and the birth- 
day party was being celebrated at old 
Tom’s country residence, which was 
directly on the shore of Long Island 
Sound near Greenwich. In ordinary 
weather the wide verandas would have been 
gay with colored lanterns and dancing 
couples, but a chill nor’easter was blowing, 
with a drizzle of rain through which harder 
showers ran at intervals like tidal waves. 
The verandas were cold and damp and 
sprayed with fitful gusts of wind—which 
condition of affairs may have added to the 
concentration of the noise and gayety 
within. 

It was too gay and too noisy altogether 
to suit old Tom, even had he been care- 
free and of cheerful mood—much worse 
now that within a few hours he would be called upon to 
give an accounting of his stewardship and very possibly 
to pay the penalty of its unfaithfulness. He could see 

no light ahead. This was without question the darkest 
moment of his life. 

Marian, as has been said, slipped out to hunt him 
up and found him glooming through the long open 
window of the library out across the mist-flung Sound, 
through which at some little distance glowed dimly the riding- 
light of his auxiliary-schooner yacht. Tom was wishing that 
he might go aboard her, get under way and flee to some 
remote island, there to hide himself from the accusing faces 
of friends and family. 

“What’s the matter, old dear?” asked Marian, flinging her 
arm around his neck. “You look like a poor old eagle in a 
cage.” 

It struck Tom that “vulture” would be the better simile— 
that he had devoured the substance of two dead wives, then 
bolted that of this lovely and endearing girl. He answered with 
a certain grim humor which contained the perfect truth. 

“T can’t bear to think of my baby grown up.” 

Old Tom had never quite so fully appreciated her charm as 
at that moment, and it struck through him with a pang of dread, 
less for himself than for her, that this was now her sole asset. 
Marian was actually no more than any other uncommonly pretty 
portionless girl who must make her charms such capital as she 
might. She was in fact far more defenseless than most of these, 
because there was nothing either in her talents or education to 
fit her for rough contact with a world set with traps and pitfalls. 

Failing to cheer him, and respecting his mood, she returned 
to her guests. Tom stepped through the open French win- 
dows onto the veranda and sank into an armchair which was 
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screened by a palm. He found himself face to face with the 
really first grave problem of his pampered life—and one to which 
there was absolutely no solution. He knew himself to be in- 
capable of earning a cent. His occupations had fitted him for 
nothing really useful. He was a parasite, which must perish at 
the destruction of its host. 


HERE were two factors in the situation, however, which 

outweighed all others in Tom’s final balance: Of these 
the first—and greatest—was the destitution of Marian, whom 
he loved; the second was his shame and humiliation at being 
branded an embezzler. He did not think Marian would feel 
too harshly toward him. She knew his impulsive, hot-headed 
nature, his sanguine temperament and utter inexperience of busi- 
ness. She would appreciate that he had been less of a thief 
than a gambler of distorted vision who, having about a million 
and a half at his disposal, had rashly tried to quadruple it, and 
failed. On the other hand, it was not the fear of punishment 
which appalled Tom. From start to finish he was a sportsman 
and prepared to pay the price of his bad bet without flinching. 
as he had done many times before. But that which now de- 
vitalized him was the sure prospect of being publicly branded as 
a thief. Death he could face; punishment he could face; and 
disgrace of almost any other sort he might also have faced. But 
disgrace for such a crime as this he could not face at all. The 
abuse of a sacred trust, the defrauding of a defenseless girl— 
his own child if not his own flesh and blood! 

Turning again to Marian’s impoverishment, Tom was able to 
take a little comfort. It was almost certain he thought that. 
finding herself thus destitute, she would marry Richard Sutton. 
Tom suspected that she was already more than half in love with 
Dick, and that she long since would have accepted him but for a 
certain Howard Gard, who was, in the opinion of Tom, the vil- 
lain of the play—even though Tom entertained rather more re- 
gard for him than for Sutton. Perhaps this was because Gard 
represented a type of individual which Tom himself had been 
in his youth—a spendthrift, a waster, a burner of daylight, and 
yet withal a sportsman. Gard’s reputation was not of the best, 
though this did not appear to diminish his popularity. 

Sutton, on the contrary, was sound and safe. Inheriting a 
large fortune, he had more than doubled it by his own efforts, 
and already had become a power in the financial world. He had 
gone to the war a captain and returned a brigadier-general. No 
breath of scandal had ever touched him, and Tom believed that 
his love for Marian was the first and only passion of his life. 
Sutton was a little chilling to Tom, who saw in him all that 
his own youth should have been. He also was a sportsman, but 
of a different type, a conservative sort, just as he was conservative 
in everything else. Tom enjoyed the society of Gard, but not 
that of Sutton—for Sutton stood to Tom in the nature of a re- 
proach, and never so much as at the present moment. 

But now Tom thought of him with that sense of hopeful 
relief which a soldier on a stricken field might find in the presence 
of a commanding officer whom he disliked but in whose abilities 
he felt an unqualified confidence. Tom suspected that Gard 
hadn’t much money left—that like himself at the same age, 
Gard counted on a rich marriage to carry on. 

The thought of Sutton was very comforting to Tom in his 
extremity. He knew that Sutton would prove a kind husband 
and a just, while his large and growing fortune made the heritage 
of a prospective wife a matter of no importance. Sutton was 
liberal enough in a money sense, spent freely and gave generously 
to charities. But Tom felt, nevertheless, that Sutton would be 
one of the very first to denounce him, though for the sake of 
Marian he might be persuaded not to do so publicly. 

Rising and walking along the veranda, Tom looked in at the 
dancers. It was nearly midnight, and the gayety was at its height. 
Gard moved past close to the window, with Marian in his arms, 
and Tom frowned. The expression of Gard’s face, and the man- 
ner of his dancing, displeased him intensely. Then as Tom stood 
watching with a deepening scowl, he discovered that he was not 
the only one to be seriously displeased with the performance. 


CROSS the room directly opposite, Dick Sutton had 

turned away from a group with whom he had been 

chatting and was watching Gard and Marian with an expression 
which was almost homicidal. Sutton himself danced well, and in 
a manner which characterized all of his accomplishments, with a 
strict regard for propriety. As Gard and Marian passed him, he 
stopped them and claimed the rest of the fox-trot. Gard surren- 
dered his partner without a protest and walked into the room which 
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Tom had just left. The music stopped almost immediately— 
whereupon Sutton left Marian and followed Gard. Tom, feeling 
instinctively that there was some mischief brewing, walked back 
along the veranda, hesitated for a moment at the open window, 
er resumed his seat in the wicker armchair sheltered by the 
palm. 

“Howard Gard needs a calling down,” said he to himself, “and 
I guess Dick is the man to give it to him.” 

A moment later Tom heard low, angry voices just outside 
the window. Then Gard stepped out upon the veranda and 
Sutton followed him. They paused about ten feet from where 
Tom was sitting. 

“You can take it any way you like, Gard,” said Sutton in a 
harsh, even voice which sounded suppressed, “but you're not to 
dance that way with Marian.” 

“Where do you get your license for that, Sutton?” Gard asked 
contemptuously. 

“From a sense of decency which you seem to lack,” Sutton 
answered. 

Gard blew a cloud of smoke toward the pale opacity of sky. 
“If Marian disapproves my style, she’s not obliged to dance with 
me,” he answered. 

“She’s not going to dance with you again,” said Sutton, and 
there was a cut to his voice which sent a quiver through Tom. 

“How do you propose to prevent it?” Gard asked. 

“By an appeal to your sense of caution. I tell you flatly 
that if you dance with her again, I’ll beat you to a pulp.” 

Tom felt like rubbing his hands, but was afraid the wicker 
chair would creak if he moved. Gard appeared to be turning 
over this promise in his mind. 

“T don’t take war-talk like that from any man, Sutton,” he 
answered coolly. “You are to consider that I have just danced 
with her again, as I fully intend to do before the evening’s over. 
Now, what are you going to do about it?” 

Sutton made a motion with his hand toward the garden. 

“Walk out here with me, and I'll show you,” he answered. 


HEY left the veranda and took the path which led across 

the lawn to the fruit- and flower-garden. Tom softly 
fol-owed them at a distance of about fifty yards. The two young 
men took the central path, which was bordered by damask rose 
trees and led around a summerhouse. Tom, keeping to the side, 
entered a long grape-arbor, where he was screened from view 
by the vines. At the end of the garden the two men paused; 
and Tom, slipping quietly up abreast, watched them between the 
leaves. There was a fine drizzle falling, but behind it a full 
moon shone down from directly overhead to diffuse an even 
luminosity through a thin screen of cloud. For a moment Tom 
felt that he ought to interfere. But for one thing, he knew that 
Gard deserved correction, or at least restraint; and for another, as 
a sportsman he disliked the réle of pacifist. Tom felt that Dick 
Sutton, as a suitor for Marian’s hand, had a perfect right to his 
role of protector against evil influence; and the two men were so 
evenly matched that Tom would have hesitated to place a bet 
on the result. Sutton was perhaps an inch or two the taller, 
but Gard appeared to have the advantage in several pounds of 
weight, and both were known to be good athletes who had won 
honors for their colleges. Neither were big men, slightly above 
the average in height and weight. and both were under thirty. 

There was no formality about the combat. Without the 
exchange of a word they stripped to sleeveless undershirts, and 
laid their outer clothes on a seat of the summerhouse, then faced 
each other and squared off. Tom resisted an impulse to call 
time. He had always been a patron of the ring and was himself 
a formidable boxer. In fact, for all of his fifty-five years, it is 
doubtful if either of the younger men could have stood up long 
against him. 

“Ready, Gard?” 

“Shoot, Mr. Purity!” 

The bout which immediately followed was a tremendous sur- 
prise to Tom, who while feeling that by all the rules of chivalry 
Sutton should have administered the necessary chastisement, was 
yet almost disgusted at the apparent ease with which Marian’s 
champion proceeded to accomplish this. Tom had never heard 
of Sutton’s being a finished boxer, while Gard was generally 
looked upon as a bit of a bully, an occasional brawler, and a very 
handy man with his fists. Tom, like others, was ignorant of the 
fact that Sutton sparred regularly as a part of his régime, just as 
he walked to and from his office in Wall Street daily. It be- 
came immediately evident to Tom that the present encounter was 
to be regarded in the nature of a chastisement rather than as a 
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fight, and that Sut- 
ton had actually 
intended it as such. 
He was merely ful- 
filling his threat to 
Gard, and he was 
doing it coolly and 
methodically and 
with no undue bru- 
talitv. His object 
was, it seemed, less 
to inflict punish- 
ment than to con- 
vince Gard of his 
right to enforce 
obedience to his 
order. 

And Gard, quick 
to appreciate this, 


seemed maddened 
to the point of 
fury. In his efforts 


to reach Sutton’s 
face, he exposed 
himself again and 
again to a_ knock- 
out blow, which 
must immediately 
have ended the 
affair. But Sutton 
refused to take ad- 
vantage of this; 
nor, as was evident 
to Tom, did he 
seem anxious to 
mar the features of 
his adversary. His 
quick, piston-like 
blows were directed 
to the body, while 
skilled head-work 
defeated all of 
Gard’s heavy 
swings and punches. 

Gard soon began 
to pant heavily un- 
der the gruelling, 
and his blows dimin- 
ished in force. Tom 
was about to step 
out from his 
ambush and put an 
end to the affair 
when a clean, 
straight punch from 
Sutton planted at 
the top of Gard’s 
chest, sent him stag- 
gering backward. 
His heels caught on 
the turf border of 
a pansy bed, and 
he rolled over 
backward among 
the wet flowers. 
He rose at once to his knees, a snarl bursting from his lips. and 
he reached for something which was lying against the border. 
As he scrambled to his feet, Tom was horrified to catch the glint 
of pale moonlight on the crescent blade of a sickle left there 
by a careless gardener who had been trimming the border. 

But Sutton’s keen eye had seen the sickle also, and as Gard 
struggled up, Sutton sprang forward to grapple with him. What 
immediately erisued occurred so quickly that Tom had no time 
to burst from his ambush. Sutton’s hand flashed out and gripped 
Gard’s wrist just above the handle of the tool, the point of which 
was twisted inward. Gard lurched forward, and Sutton’s chest 
came violently in contact with the convex or outer curve of the 
blade, the point of which was directed against Gard’s heart. 
Gard flung out his arms, fell backward and lay for a moment 
clutching at the wound, then collapsed. 

Sick with horror. Tom was about to burst through the trellis 





Sutton’s keen eye had seen the sickle also, and as Gard struggled up, Sutton sprang forward to grapple with him. 


when some instinct of self bade him take no immediate part 
in the tragedy. There could be no doubt that tragedy it was, 
for his horrified eyes had seen that the sharp-edged and pointed 
implement was driven for the first five inches of its length into 
Gard’s left chest. Tom stole silently back to the head of the 
garden and stood there with the cold drizzle and colder sweat 
pouring down his face. 

Several moments passed. Tom saw Sutton bending over Gard. 
Then he appeared to straighten up, stand for a moment in 
thought, turn on his heel and walk slowly in Tom’s direction. 
He did not discover the presence of Tom until within a few 
paces. 

“My God,” said Sutton, “why couldn’t you have come a little 
sooner, Tom?” Like many of the older men of his set, even its 
younger members called Tom by his Christian name. 

“What’s the matter?” croaked Tom. 
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“T’ve killed Gard,” muttered Sutton, “—or at least he killed 
himself against me. Did you follow us?” 

“T saw you go out together,” said Tom, ‘and guessed that there 
was trouble brewing. I noticed you didn’t like the way he was 
dancing with Marian. No more did I, so I thought I’d leave 
him to you.” 

“Well, he’s done for,” said Sutton, 

Tom took him by the elbow. 
house,” said he. 

They retraced their steps. Tom was very weak in the knees, 
but Sutton appeared to be steady enough—the steadiness of 
despair. Sheltered from the rain, which now began to fall more 
heavily, he described to his host precisely what Tom himself had 
witnessed. 

“T’m done for,” said Sutton. 

“Not a bit of it, Dick,” said Tom. “It was self-defense.” 

Sutton shook his head. ‘No jury would believe it,” said 
he. “At any rate, the facts are: I challenged Gard to fight, 
and now he’s dead. Accidental or not, it’s worth twenty 
years.” 

“The nature of the wound will show what happened,” said 
Tom. 

Again Sutton shook his head. “It doesn’t, though,” said he. 
“Quite the reverse! It’s harder to tell how it really happened 
than how it would have happened if I had done it. The direction 
of the wound is from the left to right, just as it would have 
been if I had slashed at him with the sickle held in my 
right hand. No. I’m finished, Tom. And Marian and 
I—” His voice choked. 

“What about Mayian and you, Dick?” 

“She promised — tonight — to 
marry me—Jjust before that dance 
with Gard. We were going to ask 
you to announce it at the end of 
the party. There’s nothing to an- 
nounce now.” 

Old Tom bowed his head. He 
was thinking hard, and his resolu- 
tion was quickly taken. Parasite 
he might be; embezzler he was; 
but a sportsman he had always 


“and so am I.” 
“Come down here in the summer- 


Sutton turned. “I don’t believe 
it, Tom. You're lying to save me 
—and Marian’s happiness.” 


been and always would be, and withal a man of heart. When 
finally he raised his head, Sutton would have seen upon his face, 
if the light had been strong enough, the stamp of a final deter- 
mination. 
“We'll wait until the party’s over, Tom; then I'll telephone 
for the police and give myself up.” 
“No, Dick,” said Tom slowly, “you'll do nothing of the sort.” 
“Oh, what’s the use of waiting, Tom? There’s all the evidence.” 
“Evidence be damned,” said Tom. “T was the only one to see 





















Paying Up 


you leave the house, and this rain will wash away the tracks 
before morning.” 

“No use,” said Sutton wearily. 
it, and it all points straight at me.” 

“Or me!” said Tom quietly. 

“What?” 

“Or me, Dick.” 

“Vou!” 

“Listen, Dick. I’ve often been heard to express my opinion 
of these modern dances. I’m known to be hot-tempered and 
a tough snag for Marian’s suitors. It’s well known that I love 
my little girl. What more natural than that I should have asked 
Gard to step out into the garden with me and lost my temper 
and started in to thrash him. He'd have had no show with me, 
and might have picked up the sickle in self-defense, with precisely 
the result that happened.” 

Sutton shook his head. “It’s no go, Tom. I’ll take my medicine. 
But you're an old trump just the same.” 

“Not altogether, son,” said Tom, and added dryly: “I'll expect 
you to pay for it.” 

Sutton stared at him, perplexed. “Pay for it?” he echoed. 

“You see, Dick, I’m due to go to jail, anyhow.” 

“You go to jail? For what?” 

Tom moistened his lips. “For embezzling the whole of Marian’s 
fortune,” he answered. “She’s come of age today, and there’s 
got to be a show-down in her affairs now.” 

Sutton, who was_ standing, 
turned quickly and grasped him 
by the shoulders. “I don’t be- 
lieve it,"Tom. You're lying to 
save me—and to save Marian’s 
happiness.” 

“Tm trying to save Marian’s 
happiness,” Tom retorted, “and 
my own good name. But I’m 
not lying. It’s the truth. I’ve 
gambled away all her fortune, 
of which I was sole trustee, and 
it’s going to be found out soon. 
Well, I’d rather go to jail for 
manslaughter than  embezzle- 
ment. More than that, there’s 
Marian to think of. If we both 
go to jail, she'll be left penni- 
less and without a protector in 
the world. She'll be at the 
mercy of men like Gard. And 
you know what a baby she is.” 

Sutton drew a deep breath. 
“Do you swear you're telling 
me the truth, Tom?” 

“So help me God!” 

“You're not sacrificing your- 
self for Marian and me?” 

“Tam not. I propose to soak 
you for about a million and a 
half.” 

“Tf I could be sure—” 

“T can convince you if you 
will come with me to the 
safe-deposit tomorrow. Listen, 
Dick. We’ve got to think of this thing precisely 
as if our positions were reversed. I’m in your place 
and you in mine. You were on the veranda and 
heard angry talk between Gard and me. You saw 
us walk off into the garden and guessed what it was 
You thought it was a good job, then got a little 
You met me here, and I told you what 


“Somebody must have done 


all about. 
anxious and followed. 
had happened.” 

“But hold on, Tom. No—I wont do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you wouldn't have to go to jail. 
permit it. She’d sign anything first.” 

Tom gave a growl of anger. “What if I didn’t have to go to 
jail? It’s bound to be known just the same. Her relatives 
would take care of that. And Marian would never feel toward 
me the same. Besides, she’d be penniless and heartbroken on 
your account. I tell you, son, I’d rather go to jail—for man- 
slaughter. You and I can leave tonight. Gard’s body will not 
be found until the gardener appears tomorrow morning. That 
will give us time to settle our affairs, (Continued on page 159) 


Marian wouldn’t 
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George Kibbe Turner 


The Story Thus Far: 


knew women for what they were—light 


OHN SCHMAAR was quite sure that he 
He’d 


things, beautiful, expensive toys. 





had little experience with them in his early days 
as a professional gambler in the West; of late, 
however, he had found them useful in the more 
highly evolved financial operations he carried on 


at his country place on the Hudson. 


Take Aileen Dulcifer, for instance, the pretty 
little waster who had run through her inheritance, 
and to pay a bridge-debt gave Schmaar a check 
which was returned N. S. F., by the bank. Schmaar 
found it easy, under the circumstances, to persuade 
Aileen to accept much-needed money from him, 


easy to persuade her that there was no 
harm in doing what he asked in ex- 
’ change—keep the wealthy young West- 
erner, Gladden, amused, so that Gladden 
would stay on in New York until a 
certain “financial deal’ Schmaar had 
on with him should be completed. And 
when, that afternoon, a group of 
Schmaar’s guests, men and women, were 
out on the cliff above the river in front 
of his place, and the Bannerman girl 
told again the story of the Indian 
maiden who had jumped over in the 
effort to save her lover,—and thus gave 
the place the name Lovers’ Leap.— 
Schmaar again showed his opinion by 
offering a thousand dollars to any mod- 
ern woman who would make even the 
first partial descent. 

So, some days later, when Schmaar 
informed Aileen that the deal had 
turned out badly for Gladden, that it 
would now be unwise for her to marry 
the impoverished Westerner, the gam- 
bler was a bit surprised that she took 
the matter so seriously. He let her run 
on, however—best let her work off her 
hysteria. And then it was that Aileen 
Dulcifer, in the effort to save her lover 
from Schmaar, made a strange proposal 
to him. She dared Schmaar to fight an 
“American duel” with her—charged him 
with cowardice if he refused. And 
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underlying tragedy, the cards 
were cut, and Aileen lost..... 
Later, when in a moment of 
misunderstanding Gladden left 
without saying good-night to 
her, Aileen fainted and was 
carried to her room. 











The Story Continues: 
L was moonlight when 





John Schmaar stepped 
out—October moon- 
light. He closed the door 
softly. His foot crunched on 
e ; the gravel driveway. He 
looked up at the windows in 









































house. They were dark. The 
end other women had gone away 
: and left Aileen, he surmised. 
e 2 Schmaar walked on, after a 
: minute, along the path through 
the rhododendrons out to 
: Lovers’ Leap. There was 
=y practically a quarter of an 
; hour yet before eleven o’clock; 
he thought he would make 
sure that nothing had gone 
wrong—out there. 
He stepped out of the black- 
green thicket into the open 
: space on the edge of the Pali- 
A sades. He saw it was empty, 
as he might have known— 
empty, silent, carpeted with 
moonlight. Looking up, a 
little to the southeast he 
: 4 saw it—the great, soft, yel- 
Z a tes = ; low full-moon of October. 
id 3 The sky was saturated with 
j its light, the stars dimmed, 
the eastern edges of the 


® 
hed % at the northeast corner of the 


The broken half-whisper of a ae horizon, above the rolling 
crying girl: ‘No last good- ; hills across the river, dulled 


night ! 


Schmaar, unable to believe her in earnest, consented. 
to hang on the turn of a card—the loser pledged himself within on the soft black surface to the north of it the high white light 


forty-eight hours to take the fatal Lovers’ Leap. 


No last good-night !” i " and thickened with faint 
; golden mist. 

Beneath, a little to the 

It all was south, a broken path of gold lay upon the glossy river. And 


and the low larger red light of a north-going tug swam like 


The agreement, signed and sealed, was a secret between them, moving jewels through the night. You heard the thing, the only 
but placed in Gladden’s hands, to be opened after two days. In sound within the horizon, like something breathing, very faintly, 
the presence of Schmaar’s other guests, who were ignorant of the in the dark. 
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John Schmaar, with his great 
cigar, stood by the rustic summer- 
house, dripping with its old, twist- 
ing, snakelike wistaria, its latticed 
and still more twisting shadows 
underneath it cut out black upon 
the green-gold grass. It seemed 
more credible, this adventure he 
was in—here, in these surround- 
ings. No more impossible, or need- 
ing explanation, as he stood there 
listening, watching in this land of 
black and crooked shadows, than 
he himself. After all, what thing 
is stranger in the world—when you 
are alone, in absolute stillness, 
where you can hear your breathing 
and your heart beats in your ears 
—than you yourself, this thing that 
you can never leave behind, nor 
part from, nor understand, that 
goes on, beating like a watch for 
a few years, until finally it stops? 

John Schmaar had for a second 
a new and unfamiliar sense of in- 
stability and insecurity, an odd 
feeling that he himself, out here 
alone, was scarcely more substan- 
tial than what he saw around him 
—the crooked, twisting shadows 
of the moon, that house of his, 
—that silly castle built of wood— 
this silliest of all things, this Lov- 
ers’ Leap. And over and above 
this, he felt, as one feels some- 
times in such surroundings, the 
disagreeably oppressive and_half- 
suffocating sense that there was 
Something besides himself out there 
watching him, waiting in a hostile 
and implacable silence. 

He experienced, indeed, as he 
had never in his life before, that 
sensation you have outdoors at 
night, especially in these black- 
bordered little clearings lighted by 
the full light of the moon—that 
sensation of something not human 
or with any sound, reasonable, 
daylight intentions toward you— 
something waiting for you out 
there beyond, sure to meet you 
finally like a lover—or a doom! 

Schmaar stirred, shifted his cigar, disturbed by these unusual 
thoughts. And suddenly a night scene quite different from this 
sprang into his mind—a thing which for some little time had 
been struggling to float up into his consciousness, the memory of 
something he had heard once from the lips of a great man, a 
very great man indeed—the man, in fact, who had first turned 
his whole career and made it possible for him to move from 
his gambling-house into the greater game of finance. 

It was in the last gambling-house, after Schmaar had moved 
to New York. They sat together, three of them, after the rest 
had gone, with the stale smoke and cigar-stubs and trays of 
empty glasses around them. They were talking, as you do some- 
times late at night, of things you really think; and the old man 
got started finally. 

“Do you know what the greatest thing in all the world is?” 
the man asked them, looking at the tip of his cigar in his big 
old wrinkled hand. “The greatest power?” 

Schmaar could see him still—his rounded, heavy, meaty shoul- 
ders, the black round skullcap he wore to protect the top of 
his head, the long odd-shaped cigar he always smoked. The 
old man was getting pretty old. It was not many years after- 
ward that he died. 

“What is?” Schmaar had asked him. 

“Moonshine!” said the old man, and went on to give them 
some examples. 

“You mean bunk!” Schmaar said. 

“IT mean moonshine,” said the old man in his dictatorial way. 
“It gives the idea better, the flavor!” 
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Cladden looked up and saw the maid coming in---and let Schmaar 


“Maybe you're right,” Schmaar answered him, listening, thin!-- 
ing how old and experienced he looked: the wisest old man in 
America, who had seen more, from the California gold-rush 
on, than perhaps anybody else in the country—a kind of old, hard- 
ened modern prophet in a skullcap. 

“What do they run campaigns with in politics? What do 
they run wars with? What is it—the most important thing of 
all—that gets the human race born and raised and taken care 
of till it gets on its feet? 

“What keeps the race together, always hopeful, always mov- 
ing on, raising children, new generations, feeding them, each 
reneration breaking its own back for the next? What keeps 
families and tribes and peoples together? Moonshine,” he an- 
swered himself, “pure moonshine. 

“Look here.” he said, shifting his big body slightly in his chair. 
“Why is your country always right, and your particular god? 
And your wife and your children? We can’t be all right at once 
in a fight,—both sides—nor our tribal god who makes war with 
us. There can’t be just one woman of the hundreds of mil- 
lions in the world that is just right for you—and no other! 
Any sensible man knows that.” 

“Naturally,” Schmaar had said. 

“Moonshine! Illusion! It’s the greatest power in the world, 
bar none, and the wildest! And the great men, the really big 
men, are the ones who know its use—how to turn it to their 
advantage. Cesar, Alexander, Napoleon—they were the great 
past masters in moonshine—in propaganda. Using it across 
whole maps just as, in their small way, all our newspapers and 
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drop back into his chair. 


“She’s gone,” said the maid. 


our politicians and our ministers try to use it now—make their 
living by it. And from that you go down to the most wonder- 
ful thing of all—the way year after year, one woman fools 
one man, and one man one woman, into the idea that neither 
can live without the other.” 

“Oh, well,” Schmaar had said, “such stuff as that!” 

“Don’t fool yourself,” said the old man, looking at Schmaar 
with that look which saw all there was inside him. “We've 
all got our brand—our particular brand of moonshine that we’re 
addicted to. You, for instance. Yours is plain enough—and 
common enough. You're just the brute—the common, success- 
ful, big, fighting brute. You're filled with the moonshine of 
the brute—the catchwords of brute strength and courage. Let 
anybody try to back you down, put you in a corner, call you 
a coward! How long could you stand for it, and keep still? 
You’d lose your mind and senses right away. I’ve watched you! 
And yet you know and I know there might be times when you’d 
be a thousand times better off just to lie low. 

“Oh, no,” said the old man. Schmaar could see him still, 
getting up, brushing the cigar-ashes from his protruding vest. 
“It’s irresistible. It drives us all. You can do anything in the 
world with it—if you can only handle it. 

“But don’t forget this, either,” he said, straightening up slowly, 
holding to the chair-arm till he got his balance. “It’s just about 
as dangerous to you when you once start it; it will come back 
on you more than likely, the very thing you start—as it did 
with Cesar or Napoleon, almost any of them, destroying them 
in the end. 
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“She isn’t there in the room!” 


“T’ve used it myself—in my time,” said the old man. “But 
the older I get, the more I fear it. It scares me sometimes to 
see the whole world driven by it, ridden by it. I think some- 
times that men are puppets, mechanical dolls, operated by it— 
like these electrical cars they’ve brought in the last few years, 
that look stranger to me than to you! Just as the electricity is 
the thing there, not the wood and iron cars, so all there is to 
us human beings, after all, is just this other thing—this power 
of pure- moonshine that’s driving us!” 

He got up and went out after that, looking neither to the 
right nor left, as was his wont. 

“The old man’s getting pretty old,” said the third man to 
John Schmaar as they sat there watching him. Schmaar thought 
so himself at the time. But since then, a number of times, that 
talk had kept coming back to him, as it did tonight. 

“Moonshine, huh! The greatest power on earth!” said 
Schmaar half aloud, shaking himself free of his memory, as you 
do of thoughts that puzzle and you don’t quite care to pursue. 

He came back again, with almost physical repugnance, to the 
actual light of the moon which surrounded him—that thing 
which made the real unreal, and the unreal real—that made old 
and surest notions seem distant and uncertain, that turned to 
cloth-of-gold the matted old fall grass on this still lawn, that 
painted black, crooked, living shadows by the crazy rustic arbor, 
made reasonable Lovers’ Leaps, and turned the towers of his 
silly old-time wooden castle into stone. 

He felt, as he never had before, exactly what the old man 
had meant. There it was, as he had said, the plainest thing in 
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all the world—moonshine, the frozen moonshine of the past as 
well as of today, sticking out so no man’s eye could miss it. 


CHMAAR looked at his watch and saw its face in that 

bright light with no trouble at all. It was eight min- 
utes of the hour. So he started down the black path through 
the rhododendrons, to where he could get a view of the house, 
and the girl’s window. : 

From where Schmaar was now, he could see the great city 
across the river. Over it, like two lower stars, hung the lights of 
two high unseen towers. The one to the left was the one that his, 
and possibly another pair of eyes, were studying now, if that 
story he had heard was to be believed—this extraordinary story 
of the exchanging of good-nights between these two young fools— 
at the signal from a clock! 

Schmaar thought for a moment, when he had come far enough, 
—standing behind the trunk of one of the largest trees,—that 
there might be some one, something white, just inside the nearer 
window on the chamber’s eastern side. He wasn’t sure. It 
might be the curtain. eae 

He looked again at the city under the moonlight, thinking of 
it and the girl in that upper room, of the thousands of little 
artificial flowerlike creatures like her, who thronged its pave- 
ments and its theaters and restaurants at just this hour.  Silk- 
clad children, frail compounds of indolence and impulse and 
ignorance, with no thought beyond the next dress, the next deli- 
cate dinner, the latest triviality in the theaters. These, it 
scemed, one of these—the lightest human beings upon earth,— 
plus illusion, romance, moonshine, would become desperate, 
lofty, tragic creatures, capable of any virtue, of every possible 
resistance to bad, of every possible struggle for good, up to the 
last great sacrifice, so-called, for what they loved. 

A likely, rational, probable idea! John Schmaar thought to 
himself, going back to his own common sense in spite of his 
surroundings. 

And as he thought it, that lower star, that second light above 
the city to the left, was suddenly gone. It was the long pause 
before it started flashing out the hour. 

And above him from the eastern window a pair of slender arms 
came out from the white curtains, and the broken half-whisper 
of a crying girl: 

“No last good-night! No last good-night!” 

Schmaar, in the black shelter of his tree, cursed incredulously, 
seeing the incredible, the impossible—the sight of a lovelorn 
maiden, from the upper story of a wooden castle, addressing a 
last good-night farewell to a clock-tower! 

“The little crazy fool!” said Schmaar to himself. 

It was a long while, after the slim white figure had gone back 
and the room was still, before Schmaar himself went back into 
his house to his own room. 

Even then, at times he rose and looked out nervously, through 
the moonlight, toward Lovers’ Leap. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OHN SCHMAAR woke up after a short sleep, with real 

daylight in his windows. He was glad to see it. It was 

like getting back to earth again, after a round trip to the moon. 

“What goes up must come down,” he said to himself—includ- 
ing women’s nerves, he meant. 

“Give them a night’s sleep,” he said to himself, “and it all 
looks different—in the morning! The wilder they are, the quicker 
it’s all over.” Thus he agreed with many sound psychologists, 

As it was, he had outguessed her. He had taken a chance last 
night, when he grew cold and uncomfortable, and come away 
finally into the house. And now he knew he had guessed right. 
The girl did not come down to breakfast, but it was taken up 
to her. So she was there! 

“The first twelve hours are the worst,” said Schmaar to him- 
self, now much more comfortable and confident. And he made 
up his mind that the best thing to do in the circumstances was 
to let her go on and have her lesson. 

“How is she?” he asked Billie Bannerman at breakfast. 

“She’s all right, I guess,” she told him, “—only a little tired! 
She’s going over with us to New York—when Eloise and I go 
home.” 

“So that’s it, huh?” said Schmaar to himself. 
he had thought it would be. 

“Tt looks different, huh,” he said to himself, “now the daylight’s 
turned on.” 


It was just as 


Moonlight 


“How do you feel?” he asked Aileen when she came down at 
last. 

“Fine. Fine,” she answered. 
ting ready to pay my bet.” 

“Do you think you ought to go over there this morning?” he 
asked her—keeping up the gay byplay. “I'll stay home—and 
you and I can arrange the details.” 

But she put him off; she wouldn’t come around to him and 
surrender yet. That was too much to expect. 
“Oh, all right,” said Schmaar to himself. 

hours left yet!” 

At the same time, it seemed to him, too, watching her eyes, 
that she had something on her mind right now—some new idea! 

“You don’t suppose she’d clear out, run away?” said Schmaar 
to himself, thinking, of course, of what he had seen that man 
do—in that earlier time when he was a boy in the West. She 
could easily dodge the women when she got over to New York. 
But where would she go—what with? She had no money, to 
speak of. 

So he sent them all off to the city in his sister’s car, and after- 
wards ran over to town himself for a while. There was one 
thing sure: she couldn’t even make a bluff at carrying out that 
silly bet of theirs—when she was in New York, anyway! Schmaar 
was glad to see her calming down again. 

So Schmaar ran over to his office and back again in the after- 
noon; and a little afterward the two women—his sister and Aileen 
—came back, and both went on up to their rooms. He looked 
now to see the girl in the doorway of his library at any time— 
come to fix things up. But instead of that, he got his news on 
her latest move—her trip to New York. 

He had a man who usually drove for him—his own chauffeur 
—who knew a few things, whom he used in affairs like this. He 
had sent him in with the limousine as a second man, a footman, 
and told him to keep his eyes on the Dulcifer girl. And if he 
wanted to get away from the machine at any time, if she should 
leave the other women, to just say Schmaar had sent him off 
with a message somewhere. 


“Never better in my life. Get- 


“There’s thirty-six 


O when Schmar came back, he had word from this man. 
“Where do you think she went?” he asked Schmaar—and 
then told him. She had gone around, by a back way, to Glad- 
den’s rooms. 

“To his rooms!” said Schmaar, surprised. He had never had 
any suspicions of anything like that—no reason for it. 

The man nodded. 

“Was he there?” 

“No. He was out,” said Schmaar’s man. 

“I got to the elevator-boy,” he said. He had known them, of 
course, all the servants, from having been there before with 
Schmaar. “The first thing they knew about it, this woman’s voice 
called up on the telephone, and asked if Gladden was there. They 
thought then it was a little peculiar.” 

“Why?” Schmaar asked him, drinking this all in, for this was 
news, of course, real news! 

“Because she said right off, before she asked for him, that she 
didn’t want to speak to him—if he was there. To be sure of 
that! But just to know whether he was in or not—just whether 
he had gone yet! And they said yes, he had gone—as he always 
had by that time of day. And then she rang off without a word, 
and the next thing she was in there herself. They knew her 
voice well enough when she came in with her letter.” 

“Her letter!” said Schmaar. 

Yeah! That was the time I slipped in after her. She came 
in, saying she was his sister, and had to see him, and they told 
her—as she knew they would in advance—that he was gone. 
And then she gave the boy this letter, to be delivered to him 
without fail as soon as he arrived. And a five-dollar bill just to 
jog his memory!” 

“A five-dollar bill!” said Schmaar. 

“Veah! Some message, huh?” 

“Was she ever there before?” Schmaar asked his man. 

“They say not. No sir.” 

“They do, huh?” said Schmaar, looking at him. 

“T didn’t believe it myself,” said the chauffeur, “but they held 
to it.” 

“All right,” Schmaar told him finally. 
from now on.” 

“Yes sir,” said the fellow pocketing his bill. “I certainly will.” 

How Schmaar laughed, after the man had gone out! He had 
had them try to frame him up before. If there was anything that 
made him ugly, that did. And yet (Continued on page 104) 
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The girl wavered for a minute. .... The call, the song, started her moving toward it. 
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“It’s only me, Miss Specs,” he blurted. 


HERE was a poker-game 

| going on in the clubhouse 

beyond center field. The 

boom of ten thousand voices floated 

across the green expanse, and presently 

a ball came bounding through the open 

door. Everybody rushed to the win- 

dows and popped their heads out like a 
lot of prairie-dogs. 

“Tl be a son of a gun!” yelled Blinker Burke. 
phant! Go it, you dumbbell!” 

A gigantic man in a Bruin uniform floundered past first base 
and headed for second, gathering speed as he ran. Back of him 
whooped four coachers, urging him on. 

“Great collar-button!” cried Cy Frawley. “What’s he run- 
ning for? The ball’s out of sight of the umpire; he can walk in!” 

“Jumbo don’t know where the ball is,” explained the trainer. 
“Te was never farther than first base before in his life. Patsy’s 
trying to flag him, and everybody else is yelling him on. Aint 
that rich? He'll run himself to death. Go on, Jumbo!” 

Inspired by a fresh burst of terrific yells, the exhausted giant 
stampeded over third base, and ignoring the frantic signals of 
his manager, headed desperately for the home plate. Halfway 
down the base line Umpire Bull Feeney galloped alongside, lend- 
ing joyous escort, and Catcher Mike McLaughlin joined the pro- 
cession, bellowing in Jumbo’s ear: 

“Run! Run! Run!” 
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Trampled a tiger, then fled from a mouse; 
Cuddled a baby, then knocked down a house; 
Mountain of awkwardness, swift as the rain, 
Wise in the matters that none can explain— 
Does not the Rajah of Mahara say 
Elephants love in an elephant’s way ? 
—Fron “My Love, the Elephant!” 


By Gerald Beaumont 


Illustrated bys J. J. Gould 


“I was plumb sorry to hear you got hurt.” 


When catcher, umpire and runner all 
slid over the plate at the same time in 
a cloud of dust, even the official scorer, 
who is by all odds the gloomiest indi- 
vidual in baseball, got down on the 
floor and waved his heels in the air. It 
was ten minutes before play was re- 
sumed, and then it was necessary to 
warm up another pitcher, because 
Jumbo was ruined for the balance of the day. 

“Yl protest the game,” raved Degnan. 
business shooing him home!” 

“I wasn’t shooing him,” said Feeney, wiping the tears from 
his eyes and the dust from his trousers. “I was making sure 
that he touched all the bags. ‘Tis a grand race-horse that 
you've sprung on us, Mr. Degnan. Now go on with the game!” 

Such little exhibitions made Joe Carey the joy of the popu- 
lace and the despair of his owners. He was a left-handed pachy- 
derm from Texas, and Miss Specs discovered him on page 162 
of “The Baseball Guide,” where it says, “Pitchers’ Records,” 
and proceeds mathematically to supply the truth about a man. 

Miss Specs couldn’t tell from the averages that Joe was a 
pachyderm, or that he slowed up a game by fifteen minutes 
because with every wind-up his shirt-flap pulled out and he had 
to tuck it back into place. There were other things that the 
guide-book did not mention. Baseball records, after all, are 
shamefully incomplete. Miss Specs saw that Carey’s season 


“Bull, you had no 


percentage was .765 with a third-place club, and that he was 
responsible for less than two runs per game, and that there 
was a cipher under the wild-pitch column. A good southpaw 
with control belongs in the Smithsonian Institute rather than 
in the Texas League. Miss Specs bought Joe Carey by wire. 

You should know Miss Specs. She was colorless and angular, 
and she wore starched shirtwaists and rode a bicycle. Her 
name was Miss Angela Specton, and once she used to fluff her 
hair, munch chocolates and answer to the name of Angie. That 
was before Brother Bud, manager and first baseman of the 
Bruins, and one of the most popular men who ever won. a pen- 
nant, contracted blood poisoning and submitted to five amputa- 
tions. He died, smiling, on the evening of the last. 

Thereupon Bud’s sister appeared, first as a sort of typist and 
bookkeeper, and later as assistant club secretary. She was quiet, 
like Bud, and an indefatigable worker. After a while President 
Barney Doyle and Secretary Winninger, who were politicians 
first and baseball magnates second, made the interesting dis- 
covery that Miss Specs knew more about the business than they 
did, and was perfectly willing to handle everything. So they 
let her shoulder all the responsibility while they shouldered all 
the credit. 

Ten years of that sort of thing, and Miss Specs became a 
very efficient and most impersonal cog in the great machinery 
of organized baseball. She suggested no closer relation to a 
box of chocolates and the name of Angie than the water-bucket 
did to the home plate, but she was quite as indispensable to 
the Bruins as either of those well-known articles. Of course 
they groused about her a little bit. All ball-clubs believe they 
are misgoverned, just as every ball-player is convinced that the 
other clubs always pay better salaries than the one whose uni- 
form he wears. 

“Tf you'll listen to me, she’s an egg,” opined Peewee Pat- 

















terson, midget third baseman. “I tried to work her for a couple 
of extra passes, and she gave me the old dotted-line look— 
said if I didn’t learn how to slide without tearing my pants, she’d 
hook me for the bill. Aint that one for the scorer?” 

Peewee’s hook slide was the marvel of fandom, but a trifle 
hard on his uniform, especially on the home grounds, where an 
under layer of pebbles occasionally became apparent. 

“Ye-ah, she’s a card,” agreed Collingswood, outfielder. 
“Any Jane that still comes to work on a bicycle, and wears 
turtle-shell cheaters, has got me handcuffed. I was trying to 
make up for that fine up north, but nothing doing. ‘Three dol- 
lars a day on the road,’ she says to me, ‘with only carfare and 
lunch-money at home; those are the rules, Mr. Collingswood.’ 
Fat chance a guy has to sweeten his expense-account on this 
club.” 

Manager Patsy Degnan came to Miss Specs’ defense. 

“She’s no doll, for a fact; but I'll say she’s a good ivory-hunter. 
Must sleep on the table of averages and eat record-books. Her 
motto is, ‘Buy ’em low and sell ’em high;’ and believe me, if it 
wasn’t for the sales she makes to the majors, this club would be 
managed by the coroner. Any time she spends Barney’s dough, 
it’s for a ball-player.” 

This gives you some idea of Miss Specs—a businesslike cab- 
bage in the baseball orchard of masculine peaches, an unadorned 
student of diamonds in the rough, particularly the sort of soli- 
taire to be uncovered occasionally in the Canadian Twilight 
League or the bush circuits of the Southwest. Usualiy the orna- 
ments that won her attention were topped with ivory, and re- 
quired considerable cutting before their market value became 
apparent. 

Major league scouts rated Miss Specs very highly as a dia- 
mond-broker; and along about September they always managed 
to drop in to select a jewel or two for the crown of King Baseball. 
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“The Elephant’s learned a new trick. Feeney was going to chase him to the clubhouse for swearing at him, but Jumbo explains he was talking to the ball.” 
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You can see for yourself that the assistant secretary of the 
Bruins had no possible interest in trained elephants, but as was 
suggested in the beginning, baseball records are not as compre- 
hensive as they might be. 

Dick Maguire, scout for the Giants, tipped off Miss Specs to 
the fact that the St. Eustace Club was approaching rigor mortis, 
and was disposed to seil even the uniforms if the price was right. 
So there followed a cash offer for Pitcher Joe Carey.. Back came 
the answer from the Texas magnate: ‘Much obliged. Please 
wire purchase price.” 

“Fm,” said Miss Specs, “that’s what comes of being hungry. 
I would have -gone five hundred higher, if they’d held out for it.” 

So, because the St. Eustace Club wanted to be sure of break- 
fast, Pitcher Carey climbed into Class Double A baseball, travel- 
ing six hundred miles with a harmonica valise containing a red 
flannel undershirt, a toothbrush and a left-handed glove. 

He came blundering into the office Saturday morning, pre- 
pared for anything except to find that a woman had bought him. 
Their astonishment was mutual. In the little eight-by-ten office 
the gentleman from Texas !oomed up like the Washington Monu- 
ment. 

“For pity’s sake!” exclaimed Miss Specs. 
buy the whole Texas League! 
how?” 

The pachyderm grinned good-naturedly, and hitched at his 
belt, the sign of the ball-player the world over. His eyes were 
as blue as the blotting paper on the secretary’s desk, and his 
smile as pleasing as sunlight on the prairie, but these things form 
no part of a ball-player’s value. 

“Wa-al, now, marm,” he acknowledged, “I’m no bat-boy, for 
a fact. Reckon I stretch six foot five, and strip at about two 
eighty, but if any nice little lady is a-lookin’ for a pitcher, mebbe 
I can sort of help out. Can’t do no more than try, marm. Where 
do I tie up?” : 

Miss Specs sighed. “I suppose we'll have to order a special 
uniform for you. Better go out now to the clubhouse and see 
if the trainer can fit you out temporarily. Report here to Mr. 
Degnan at one o’clock.” 

“Yes marm,” said Carey, and bowed his way out. 

Miss Specs returned to her desk and resumed her task of 
checking over yesterday’s balance sheet. Halfway down the 
right-hand column her pencil wavered and stopped. The assist- 
ant secretary of the Bruins raised her eyes to the top of her 
desk, where reposed a gold baseball inscribed by the 1918 cham- 
pions. 

“Nice little lady a-looking for a pitcher,” she mocked. 
phant!” 


“T didn’t mean to 
Do you travel by freight, or 
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F course, they called him Jumbo. There is seldom 

any originality to be found in the nomenclature of the 
diamond. He was easy-going and lovable, played a good hand 
at poker, and did much better in the quartet than Ham Dolan; 
so everybody swore by him off the field, and at him when he 
was in the box, which is always the way with an elephant and his 
handlers. 

“Mark you,” said Degnan when they came back from the 
trip north. He was speaking to Miss Specs. “Mark you, this 
Jumbo is the greatest pitcher and the worst ball-player of all 
time. Did I tell you about his home run?” 

“You did,” said Miss Specs. 

“And about his shirt-tail?” 

“Well, why don’t you make him use a safety-pin? 
see—” 

“No, no, no!” protested the manager. “That was the first 
thing we tried, and he threw twelve straight balls before I un- 
pinned him. Then, with the bags full, he struck the next three 
men out. Tucking his shirt-tail in is part of his wind-up, Miss 
Specs. That’s the trouble with an elephant. You got to let 
him do things in his own way or shoot him.” 

“H'm,” said Miss Specs, “but if he wins ball-games—” 

“Oh, sure,” agreed Degnan. “So long as he does, everything’s 
jake. But wait until they get to bunting on him! And did I 
say that when he comes up to the plate, he puts one foot clear 
back to the dugout, and swings after the umpire tells him it’s a 
strike?” 

Miss Specs frowned thoughtfully, but could think of nothing 
helpful. 

“The worst part of it is,” lamented Degnan, “he doesn’t think 
any faster than he runs; and I'll tell the world, a turtle could 
spot him fifty feet and beat him down to first.” 

“H’m,” said Miss Specs. “Patsy, there’s some wires on the 


I don’t 


The Elephant 


desk from Freidman at Vancouver. He needs a pitcher. Fer- 
haps we can make a trade.” 

“Not just yet,” Degnan told her. “Jumbo may learn some 
new tricks. If not, there is a circus coming to town next month, 


and there’s where he belongs.” 


ISS Specs should have been in San Francisco the after- 

noon that Carey was stuck in right field in the eighth 
inning. Two men had been hurt, and three more thrown out 
of the game for crabbing. The bench was shorn of substitutes, 
and even Degnan was filling in at first. 

“Listen, Jumbo,” said the manager. “You go out there by 
the fence, understand, and don’t move. The rules call for nine 
men, so out you go, but if the ball comes your way, let Kelly 
or Schafer handle it and just keep out of their road.” 

That same inning the double steal went wrong and two San 
Francisco runners were trapped between bags. It was one of 
those plays that everybody takes a hand in, with the catcher 
down at third, the pitcher covering the plate, and the outfielders 
jigging around in an effort to help out. Nobody had time to 
see Joe Carey edging his way into the confusion. But suddenly 
he loomed up, between second and third, and intercepted a ball 
that was ticketed for Peewee Patterson and urgently needed by 
that gentleman. Forthwith everybody whooped, and both run- 
ners dashed ahead. In a panic the big pitcher spun around and 
let fly at the nearest friendly uniform he could see. Twenty 
feet away, Patsy Degnan, hurrying over from first base, threw 
up his gloved hand hastily and thereby escaped being brained. 
The ball, glancing off, rolled into the outfield and both runners 
scored. Degnan staggered over to second base, sat down and put 
both hands to his head. Finally he looked up and beckoned to 
the discomfited Texan. 

“Jumbo,” he entreated, “come here a minute, just one minute, 
please. Now, Joe, am I the only man on this club that you 
know? Aint you acquainted with Mr. Johnson at short, or Mr. 
Patterson at third, or Mr. Coogan at second? Aint you never 
met ’em, Joe? Then why did you throw the ball at me, Jumbo? 
And Joe, another thing—how in fell did you manage to get in 
from the fence so quick?” 

Now, these things were greatly relished by the wits in the 
bleachers, and the humorists ‘in the press-box, but not at all by 
Miss Specs, who had sacrificed ever so mary things in order 
to play diamond solitaire at one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
per month. Even as Specton had gone on playing ball, against the 
doctor’s orders, just because he wanted to help out, with fatal 
results, so his sister had gone on working for the Bruins, just 
because it had become a habit; and now she was twenty-nine 
and visibly distressed because one thousand dollars’ worth of 
Barney Doyle’s money was tied up in a left-handed pachyderm 
from Texas who was a monumental joke. Neither Barney him- 
self nor Secretary Winninger were worried. They had just se- 
cured control of the city commission, and were busily engaged 
in figuring up the municipal gate-receipts, with the comforting 
knowledge that this was one game in which no rain-checks were 
necessary. 

The team came back from the road, and Degnan sought con- 
ference with Miss Specs. 

“We'd better not wait for that circus,” he sighed. “If Van- 
couver wants to go into the elephant business, just ask the other 
clubs for waivers on Joe. I’m through!” 

“I can get four hundred dollars cash,” said Miss Specs, “or 
the pick of the club for spring delivery. They have a young 
left-hander from Calgary who seems to be developing fast.” 

“Well, see how big he is,” Degnan advised. “Did I tell you 
that Jumbo fanned twelve men at Salt Lake last Tuesday? We 
had ’em one to nothing in the ninth, and then they got two men 
on, and Williams laid down a bunt.” 

“What happened?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Degnan. “Jumbo went over and sat down 
on the ball, and then got up and threw it twenty feet over first. 
Broke the vest-buttons off a fat guy in the bleachers. I’m tell- 
ing you, Miss Specs, Joe has a hop on his fast ball like a camel’s 
back, and his curve is wider than the Golden Gate; but sell him 
quick, before he goes after a foul ball and knocks down the 
grandstand.” 


O Miss Specs remained at her desk later than usual that 
evening, writing to all the managers of the Coast 
League, serving notice that pitcher Joe Carey was to be sold 
outside the circuit, unless some one desired to claim him at the 
waiver price. There were not enough stamps to go around; so 
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She wanted to scream, but all she did was to say: “Yes, Joe?” 


Miss Specs placed the little pile of envelopes neatly beside the 
gold baseball on top of her desk, mounted her bicycle and shoved 
off in the direction of the staid old boarding-house at the corner 
of Twenty-second and Hawthorne. 

Just where the Presbyterian church glares reproachfully at Max 
Arnold’s all-night garage, a delightful and very deaf old lady 
started briskly across the street, observed a truck bearing down 
upon her and changed her course three times. 

“For the love of Pete!” said the driver, and jammed on the 
emergency. The rear of the truck skidded to the right, knock- 
ing Miss Specs off, her bicycle and into the path of a tour- 
ing-car..... Very white of lip, she gave her address to the 
man who picked her up, and in another ten minutes she was 
lying on the bed in her little hall bedroom, and old Mrs. Heard 
was telephoning for the doctor. 

Truxton, the club physician, came at once. 

“Compound fracture of the right ankle,” he pronounced. “That 
and a few bruises. You really had a very fortunate escape, 
young woman.” 

Miss Specs groaned: “Fortunate? How long am I going to be 
laid up?” 

“That depends,” he answered. 
bench you for about six weeks.” 

“Six weeks!” screamed Miss Specs. “Six—’” Her little world 
reeled under the shock. Never in ten whole seasons had she 
been absent from her desk; never had the machinery of organ- 
ized baseball for an entire decade reached for the cog represented 
by the assistant secretary of the Bruins, and failed to find it. 
She visioned Secretary Winninger sitting at her desk, brusquely 


“But I’m afraid we’ll have to 


sorting her treasured correspondence, rummaging through her ° 


accounts, mixing everything up in a man’s way. Miss Specs 
tightened her lips. 

“You'll get me back at the office in ten days,” she told Trux- 
ton, “or I'll get another doctor.” 

Truxton had small sympathy with women in the business 
world. 

“That’s always your privilege,” he said coldly, and proceeded 
to apply a plaster cast to the fractured ankle. 


HAT was the night the bunch went out to Greenway 

Park, where the Elks had rented all the concessions 
and were staging a charity circus. Red Foster and Rube John- 
son elected to spend their time bumping the bumps; Bill Coogan 
and Steve Bidwell were interested in the lady divers; and Cy 
Morgan wandered around disconsolately until he spied Professor 
Dinwiddie’s Dusky Dodger—“Three balls for a quarter, and 
a prize for every time you hit him!” 

“See the pride of Africa dodge the baseball!” roared the Pro- 
fessor. 

“Huh!” grunted the second-string catcher of the Bruins. He 
was from Georgia. What was equally pertinent, he had been 
up five times that afternoon without getting a hit. He horned 
into the crowd eagerly. 

“Give me a dollar’s worth of them balls,” he ordered, “and 
then ring for the ambulance.” 

But the Georgian underestimated the dodging ability of Pro- 
fessor Dinwiddie’s Ethiopian Marvel, who appreciated the signifi- 
cant zip to the first ball, and took special pains to avoid any 
closer acquaintance. The catcher did his best, but all he got for 
four dollars and seventy-five cents was a derisive: 
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“Yah! Yah! Come on, boss—try it again!” 

Cy Morgan clutched the Professor earnestly by his coat- 
lapels. 

east you keep that bird up to the plate five minutes more,” 
he begged. “I’m going to hunt up a friend.” 

“That’s all right,” assured the Professor. “Bring the whole 
family. Right this way, ladies and gentlemen—three throws 
for a quarter, and a grand piano if you kill him!” 

The Georgia catcher was absent longer than he anticipated, 
but finally he located Joe Carey in the Mystic Maze, trying to 
walk through a mirror. 

“Hot dog!” said Cy. 
the way out.” 

Five more minutes, and the pair were in front of the futurist 
curtain with the Ethiopian bull’s-eye. : 

“Now, Jumbo,” implored the catcher, “for the honor of the 
South, go to work—I’m busted!” 

Three ineffectual shots, and the Georgian groaned: 

“Take off your coat, Jumbo. Get the old wind-up! 
some stuff on the ball!” 

The Texan complied. His shirt-sleeved figure towered above 
the crowd. He dug with one toe at an imaginary slab, swung 
his arm in a slow double circle and let fly with a basso grunt. 
The ball whacked the canvas within six inches of the Dodger’s 
right ear, but the Jungle Marvel judged it accurately and did not 
bat an eyelash. 

Jumbo tucked his shirt- 
flap into place mechanically. 

“Wa-al, now,” he drawled, 
“reckon I’ve just about got 
warmed up. Look out for 
yourself, black boy—I’m 
coming! 

Once more he took the 
full wind-up, and then 
lunged, first to the left, and 
then forward in a cross-fire 
delivery. 

“Yah!” shrieked the 
Dodger—and then the ball 
broke sharply in its course 
and cracked him on the jaw. 

Cy Morgan hugged his 
companion. “That’s work- 
ing on him, Jumbo! 
Now try a fast one. 
Here, Professor, give 
us another dollar’s 
worth!” 

But the Professor 
began to suspect that 
it was time to dis- 
criminate between his 
customers. The 
Marvel of the Jungle 
was game but glassy- 
eyed. 

“Now, boys,” he 
demurred, “remember 
it’s for charity.” 

“Charity, your 
eye!” barked the 
gentleman from 
Georgia. “Hand over 
some more balls till 
we pick out the hard 
ones. I’ll show you 
whether Jumbo Carey 
can pitch.” 

“Carey?” said the 
Professor. “Jumbo 
of the Bruins? Why, 
sure enough! Good 
night! What’ll you 
have, Joe—a bowl of 
goldfish or a Kew- 
pie dollP No—no, 
boys,” he pleaded, 
“take your pick of 
the prizes like a 
couple of gents, and 


“You come with me, Jumbo—I know 


Put 


one over. 





















“Got to getcha!”” he whispered. ‘‘Got to get this 


Damned if I go to New York alone.” 


The Elephant 


call it quits. You'll find the hula dancer over at the left.” 

Cy Morgan was for standing firmly on his rights, but the 
good-humored pachyderm from Texas showed signs of weakening. 
Wherefore into Joe Carey’s hands Professor Dinwiddie consigned 
a feminine Kewpie and a quart jar containing two goldfish. The 
doll was equipped with vamp eyes, real hair and a costume which, 
like that of Gunga Din was “nothing much before, and rather 
less than ’arf o’ that behind!” 

Jumbo grinned at his new possessions, and then at his battery- 
mate. 

“Where do we go from here?” he inquired. 

“I think the booby-hatch would be the logical place for you.” 
said Morgan. “I’m going home.” 

Not having any home to go to, the Texan lumbered back to his 
hotel room, fed soda crackers to the goldfish, and tied his lady 
friend to the chandelier. 

At eight thirty-five the following morning, while standing in. 
front of the mirror adjusting his necktie, an inspiration dawned 
on Jumbo. 

“Wa-al, now,” he chuckled. “why didn’t I think of that before? 
Ill give ’em both to Miss Specs.” 

Aquarium in one hand, and baby vamp in the other, he 
achieved the ball-park by ten o'clock and walked in on Barney 
Doyle and Secretary Winninger, both of whom had been routed 
out of their accustomed haunts by telephone messages from old 
Mrs. Heard. 

“Where’s Miss Specs?” he 
demanded. 

They told him, and his 
jaw dropped. 


“Wa-al, now,” he com- 
miserated, “aint that too 
bad! I wonder how I can 


get these things out to her?” 
“Why don’t you take ’°em 
out?” Winninger suggested. 
“You're big enough.” The 
secretary of the Bruins was 
down for an important speech 
that noon at the Common- 
wealth Luncheon, and he was 
vexed at developments. 


Jumbo pondered a mo- 
ment. “Where does she 
live?” 


Winninger supplied the ad- 
dress with alacrity. 

“Here,” he — instructed. 
“Have her check up the pay- 
roll while you're about it, 
and find out if there is any- 
thing we can do. Truxton 
says it’s only her ankle.” 

Over by the safe was an 
old black satchel used for 
carrying the practice balls. 
Jumbo transferred the con- 
tents to a cardboard box. 
In the valise he deposited 
first the bowl of goldfish, 
next Miss Gunga Din, and 
then the envelope containing 
the pay-roll. 

“Don’t take such a big lead off first,” he warned 
the occupants of the glass bowl, “or you'll get 
thrown out. Hug your bags!” 

On the way to the boarding-house he was 
afflicted with doubt as to the value of his presents. 
So he stopped at a candy store, and added a box 
of chocolates to the collection. 

“Reckon that ought to make it right,” he re- 
flected, “but darned if I know very much about 
dames, leastwise the kind like Miss Specs. If 
it was any of the boys, all they’d want would be 
the sporting extras and some chewing tobacco.” 

He located the address, mounted the steps and 
rang the bell. 

It was not Mrs. Heard but her daughter who 
came to the door. 

“Miss Specs?” said Carey. 

Miss Heard was an (Continued on page 134) 
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By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


YANZA’S mate was dead. Drooling and whining, 
she sat huddled in a corner of her cage, her great 


hairy arms encircling a tiny form which slept on 
her breast, her eyes set and lifeless, for Nyanza was beginning the 
period of mourning which for her kind could have but one ending. 
It is a rule that death never strikes singly in the ape family; 
once its blow has fallen upon either mate, the other will swiftly 
and surely succumb. A brief period in which the survivor neither 
sleeps, eats nor drinks, a heartbreaking week in which the lips 
utter only the monotonous moaning cry of sorrow—then a 
crumpled form in a corner of the cage that no longer answers 
the trainer’s command, and a grave on the circus lot. But now 
death would strike a triple blow, for when Nyanza should go, 
the little thing sleeping against her breast must also inevitably die. 

Until two days ago they had been the feature of the Gigantic 
Show’s menagerie. Congo, Nyanza and their baby—daily the 
crowds gathered before their cage to listen to the adenoidal tones 
of the lecturer and to gape and stare. 

Gorillas, they were called by circus men who did not care to 
seek further than their own desires. Gorillas they were to the 
unknowing crowds which surged about their cage. Tremendous 
in stature and strength, with huge arms that were capable of 
twisting the frail bars of their den like so much wire; with great, 
heavily tusked jaws which showed evil and vicious at their 
trainer’s command; weird fiends of ferocity—to quote the con- 
stant lecture—such was the picture they had presented to the 
gaping thousands. About the neck of each was a collar of iron, 
and a heavy chain fastened to a ring-bolt—so much putty, should 
those tremendous muscles ever leap to action. But that leap 
had never been taken. 


For in the minds of Congo and Nyanza had dwelt the placidity 
which is predominant in the anthropoidal ape, with the exception 
of the true gorilla—and he, as an adult, has never lived in captiv- 
ity. Great black-faced Kulu-Kambas of the chimpanzee family 
were Congo and Nyanza, their ferocity existent only in their 
appearance and the muscular power that never yet had been 
called into play; their world was one of happy tranquillity in this 
cage they knew as home, themselves curiously concerned with 
the thousands who daily stared in upon them, proudly delighted 
in the wondering, whimpering little visitor that had come to them. 
Happy enough were they, in fact, to forget the times when 
Captain Slane’s lead-tipped bull-whip bit into their flesh, when 
his roaring commands drowned out their screams of terror, and 
his attacks sent them scurrying to the corners of the cage, there 
to be beaten until they should come forth again, timidly amenable 
to his every wish. Happy enough—then Congo had died. 

And now no crowds lingered before the cage in which Nyanza 
moaned her grief, her sleeping baby clasped to her breast. Great 
sheets of canvas “side-walling” shielded her from the menagerie 
proper and the throngs which milled about the cages. Nyanza 


was alone with her child, and the grief that must end in death. 


The world had gone beyond her. Only the child remained, to 
be hazily shielded and comforted. The keepers who opened the 
barred door of her cage to pass in the food and water she re- 
fused to touch were unnoticed. Even the coarse, rumbling voice 
of Captain Slane, as he came through a flap in the canvas and 
paused before her, awakened only a momentary interest, instead 
of the whines of fear which usually sounded at his appearance. . 
Congo, her mate, was dead. Slane would not hurt her baby; 
and for herself, Nyanza did not care. 
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But evidently Captain Slane felt otherwise just now. A 
woman was with him, his wife; and cooing in the Captain’s arms 
was their own six-months-old baby. The woman looked from 
the child in its father’s arms, to the small, hairy thing in the 
clasp of the starving chimpanzee, and she touched her husband’s 
arm. 

“Look, Fred! See how she’s holding it! Just as if she knew 
what was going to happen.” She went to the cage then, and 
reaching through the bars, was able to touch a shoulder of the 
grieving animal. “I’m so sorry—I wish I could help you,” she 
said. 

Perhaps it was the telepathy of mother love—Nyanza whined, 
low and piteously. The baby stirred in her arms; and bending, 
she gave a soft, cooing sound, as if soothing it to sleep again. 
The woman turned to her husband. 

“Isn’t there any way to save her?” she asked. 


oe gray eyes surveyed her coldly. 

“Mike!” he called, and a rustling of the side-wall fol- 
lowed, as a keeper came within the enclosure. 

“Did you call me, sir?” 

“Yeh! How long has that monk been keeping this up?” 

“Ever since Congo died—last night, about midnight.” 

“Eaten anything?” 

“Wont touch a thing, sir; I’ve done my best. Bill Jordan 
and me even tried to shove some lettuce between her teeth, 
but she wont have it. Can’t get her to drink, either.” 

“Is she nursing the punk, all right?” 

“Oh, yes. But then, that wont last long if she don't start eat- 
ing again. If we could get her to—” 

“Where’s the bull-whip?” 

“Which one?” 
“The heavy one. 
going into the cage.” 

There was pity in the woman’s eyes as she stretched forth her 
arms for her baby. “Don’t do that, Fred!” 

“Why not?” The trainer looked at his wife in frank wonder- 
ment. ‘She’s got to eat, hasn’t she?” 

“But isn’t there some other way?” 

“Tf there was, I’d use it. Mike!” An answer came from 
outside the side-walling; a moment more, and the keeper had 
returned with the heavy, plaited, leaden-tipped lash and handed 
it to Slane. Slowly the trainer balanced the heavy butt, then 
turned as his wife nudged him. 

“Fred—can’t you coax her or—or something? 
watching us. Please—” 

“Listen!” There was an exasperated tone to Slane’s voice. 
“This aint any human being I’m dealing with: it’s an animal. 
How’m I going to argue or coax something that don’t understand 
anything but a whip? I aint whipping this monk just for the fun 
of it—I’m trying to save her life. You stick here; I’m going 
inside the cage.” 

“Td rather go on, Fred.” 

“Stick here, I said!” There was the note of command in his 
voice that he used within the arena. Meekly the woman obeyed, 
and turning her back on the den with its grieving occupant, 
sought by her interest in her own child to forget the tragedy 
behind her. Slane kicked forward a pan of food that had lain 
before the chimpanzee since morning. 

“Nyanza,” he ordered, “come out here and eat!” 

The big Kula-Kamba only whined and looked toward him 
with sad, wistful eyes. 

“Hear me, Nyanza! Come out here!” 

The lips of the simian pursed. A high-pitched, pleading sound 
came from them. But she did not move. The lash swished in 
the air; a crackling flash, and it shot forward. A human voice 
mingled with her scream—the voice of the other mother outside 
the cage. 

“Fred! Please don’t do that! She’s—” 

“T know what I’m doing.” 

“But the poor thing’s grieving, Fred!” 

“Don’t I know it? Nyanza! Hear me? Come on out here 
and eat your breakfast! Come on—come on!” 

Again the lash rose and fell, while instinctively the beast 
swerved to avoid its biting contact. Downward it curved, graz- 
ing the shoulder of the frightened beast— 

A recoil. A whimpering gasp as the baby in Nyanza’s arms 
seemed to contract spasmodically. Wild and eerie went the cry 
of the Kula-Kamba. She leaped forward, her teeth bared and 
ugly, her eyes wild with frenzy, the ugly, gorilla-like ridges of 
her forehead contracted and vicious. But only for a moment, 


Bring it to me. Hold the kid, Mary. I’m 


See how she’s 
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for the lash drove her back, screaming and terrified. Once more 
the order came: 

“Nyanza! Come oui here and eat! Be quick about it!” 

A moment of indecision; then, as the leaden strip touched 
the shoulder nearest her offspring, she screamed again, and 
shielding the form as best she could under one bent arm, she 
came forward to snatch a handful of food from the pan at the 
trainer’s feet, and cram it into her mouth. Then she sought to 
flee. But in vain. The lash touched her once more. 

“None of that, now! Eat it all! Hear me? Eat it all! 
‘ick up your cup and drink that water!” 

Begging, pleading, meant nothing. Fearfully seizing each bit 
of food, then cringing away from the hulking form above her, 
Nyanza emptied the contents of the pan. Then she drank, hud- 
dled against the bars as she did so, her chain pulled taut, the 
iron collar cutting into her throat. Slane reached for the door 
and stood leering. 

“You might as well make up your mind to keep on eating, 
too!” he commanded. “Now, cut out that howling!” 

He threatened again with the whip, and Nyanza, bending over 
the tiny body she had again clasped with both arms, retreated 
frantically. Below, the woman came closer to the cage. 

“Please, Fred,” she begged, ‘“don’t—any more.” 

“Tl not.” Slane came forth and reached out for his own 
child. ‘Give me the kid.” 

His wife was watching the crouched form within the den. 

“Are you sure you didn’t hurt her baby?” 

“Of course I didn’t.” 

“But it looked as if the end of the whip—” 

“Oh, cut it! You're always seeing something like that.” He 
waggled a finger at the child, then bounced it in his arms. ‘The 
cookhouse horn just blew. Let’s go over.” 

He paid no attention to the eyes which watched after him, 
the sorrowing, wondering, suffering eyes of a brute mother, that 
gazed not at him so much as that which he held in his arms, 
that which apparently meant far more to him than the meek, 
cowed woman at his side. The eyes gradually took on a new 
expression, set and narrowed—only to become sorrowing and 
piteous again as they turned downward toward the little form in 
her arms. 

The baby was quiet now, its eyes closed. Nyanza’s lips began 
to croon once more, softly, droningly. Then she stirred and 
shifted her burden ever so slightly in her arms. There was no 
responsive movement on its part, no stretching of the weak, 
crooked little legs, no pressing of her breast with the tiny hands. 
She called to it, with a queer, weird note of fright in her voice. 
No long, awakening pull of the breath answered, no movement 
of the eyelids. She held it away from her: then Mike the keeper 
came hurrying under the side-wall at her high-pitched, discordant 
shriek. After a long time, they managed to take the dead baby 
from her. 


Now 


She afternoon no sound came from the cage of Nyanza. 
The great ape was mute in grief now, her arms limp at her 
sides, her head sunk forward, and the ugly lower jaw hanging 
lax on her hairy chest. Sprawled in her corner, the heavy chain 
twisted under one arm and dragging heavily upon the iron col- 
lar, dazed, hardly seeming to breathe, she remained motionless 
hour after hour, unresponsive to the cajoling of Mike and Bill 
Jordan, the keepers she had known ever since the day she was 
brought on the circus. All afternoon, as in a gray fog, she saw 
them at the bars of the cage, calling to her and seeking to divert 
her mind from her grief; but that was all. Then, with a beg- 
ging whine, she straightened from her awkward position. Her 
knuckles doubled as she went to all fours; the chain gnawed at 
the soft flesh under her arm unnoticed. For Slane was again 
before the cage, the baby still in his arms. 

“Got worse, huh, after the punk died?” he questioned. Mike 
nodded. Slane stood watching a moment, then turned in a busi- 
nesslike manner: 

“Can't let her pull that stuff if we’re going to keep her from 
dying,” came tersely. “Hold my kid—” 

Mike deferred. 

“Where’s Mrs. Slane?” 

“Sent her down to the cars. 
handle monks. Take this kid.” 

He passed the child into the keeper’s unwilling arms and reach- 
ing for the whip, entered the cage... .. When he came forth, 
took the child, gave his instructions and walked away, there 
was no longer wonder in the eyes which watched him, or deep, 
unfathomable sorrow. The line had been crossed; the dam of 
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a latent ferocity was broken. 
were glaring with murderous fire. 

Somewhere, from back in the days when “home” was far away 
from the bars of cages or the sawdust of a menagerie, vague 
memories were calling, dim instincts demanding recognition. 
Nyanza, her forelegs crutched and stiff, began to move slowly 
and stealthily about her den, the heavy head hanging low be- 
tween her massive shoulders, her fangs showing now and then 
from curled black lips. 

The instinct of hate was coming to the surface now, the in- 
stinct bred back in the sweltering denseness of Npoulounai Wood, 
in the tancled masses of lichens and gray mosses that festooned 
the branches of the cotton-tree and the monkey-bread, the instinct 
of the wilds, that taught hate of the enemy, and vengeance for 
every wrong. 

The thin dividing line between the placidity of the chimpan- 
zee and the feared, vicious, all-hating gorilla had been passed; 
submission had given way to treachery and cunning and malev- 
olence; Nyanza—as Nyanza—existed no more. In her place 
was a wild, vengeful beast waiting the moment to crash forth 
to freedom. 

Through the dusky hours of evening she paced her prison, her 
forelegs stiff and straight, the heavy black wrinkled hands 
knotted into thump- 
ing cushions which 
knocked against the 
floor of her cage in 
a ragged rhythm as 
she walked. Dark- 
ness came, and with 
it the evening roars 
of the jungle cats. 
Nyanza answered 
them _ in_ strident, 
high-pitched, chal- 
lenging tones. 

Before her cage 
old Mike and Bill 
Jordan called to 
her. She did not 
even see them. 
Presently the me- 
nagerie superintend- 
ent joined them and 
stood in contempla- 
tive scrutiny. 

“Maybe the heat’s 
got something to do 
with it,” the super- 
intendent suggested 
finally. “She’s been 
in bad shape through 
grief, aint she?” 

“Veh.” 

“Then that’s it. 
Leave her cage out 
on the lot after the 
menagerie top’s down 
—with the. side- 
boards off. It might 
help her some. But 
there aint much use. 
That monk’s going 
bad.” 

Atop the center- 
poles the chandeliers 
flared up; from 
beyond came _ the 
clanging of the tri- 
angle and the bellow 
of the ballyhoo man 
in front of the side- 
show. Once it had 
been the signal for 
Nyanza and her mate to 
scream and beat ‘he floor of 
their cage with their great 
fists; now it passed unnoticed. 
The front doors opened with 
raucous-voiced attendants di- 
recting the hurrying, curious 
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throngs. Then from the big top, with its dusty air, its continu- 
ous tiers of seats, its great blurs of humanity, sounded the high- 
pitched circus band. The show was on. 

Signals—shouts—running forms. Down at the “runs,” a train 
was waiting, fretting to be loaded with the parade and menagerie 
paraphernalia even before the main show was half over. Six- 
and eight-horse teams appeared, their chain-tugs clanking, to be 
hitched to the various dens and started along the torch-defined 
route to the railroad yards. The side-walling about Nyanza’s 
cage fell to the ground, and sweating, hurrying canvasmen rushed 
it to its packing place on the “spool wagon.” A hulking form 
passed the heavy bars, and Nyanza screamed at it—the tradi- 
tional enemy of the simian, an elephant. Voices sounded: 

“Hey, Shorty! Put Rajah behind that monk-wagon and shunt 
it out on the jot. Nickerson wants that chimp to cool off a bit 
before we load it. Goin’ bad. Somebody lay hold there, and 
guide that den by them quarter-poles. Show some life here! 
Lei’s go!” 

A creaking of timbers, as the head of the elephant pressed 
against the rear of the cage—the truckling of heavy grease-boxes 
against heavier axles—receding sounds. Beyond, a dark cloud 


against the dull sky seemed to flutter a moment, then sink into 
nothingness. 


The menagerie top had fallen. Shadowy forms 
were unlacing the seams 
of its “round top” and 
center-pieces, while there 
in the darkness Nyanza 
watched them — waiting 
—Nyanza, who once had 
been the pet of them 
all. 

But now they were no 
longer friends but ene- 
mies, enemies to be 
shunned, to be feared and 
to be suspected. Ny- 
anza was back in the 
days when the python 
had wriggled lazily from 
the twisted roots of 
baobabs, when the crash- 
ing of the  saw-reeds 
down at the river-bank 
meant the floundering of 
vagrant _ hippopotami, 
when the nights were 
humid and lustrous with 
the sparkle of a myriad 
fireflies, and _ resonant 
with the unceasing rat- 
tle and whirr of insects, 
the scream of the man- 
dril, the fluttering of the 
bat, the screech of the 
wart-hog as it fell under 
the crunching impact of 
a hunting leopard. Back 
again—by instinct, by 
nature. Back again in 
all the venomous  dis- 
trust of humanity that 
the jungle breeds. But 
still on a circus lot as 
regarded one creature— 
and that creature now 
not a hundred feet away! 

Nyanza stopped short 
in her pacing as she saw 
him, the baby on_ his 
shoulder, walking in the 
circle of light which 
flooded from the calcium 
flare at the big-top en- 
trance. He was still 
dressed in the costume 
of the ring; a few yards 
away were the lion- and 
tiger-dens, waiting to be 
dragged into the main 
arena for the animal act, 
then taken to the cars. 


“Bill! Look out, there! 
She’s right above you!” 
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And again the eyes of Nyanza centered not so much upon him 
as upon the tiny form he carried. 

She strained forward, and the chain which bound her, tightened 
on the iron encirclement of her neck. Her muscles knotted and 
swelled. The great head twisted. Then a lunge, a terrific im- 
pact, blood from a jagged wound as the iron band parted at a 
point of inferior welding, and she leaped about the cage—free. 

Out in the zone of light Slane had turned at the sound and 
was shouting to the animal men. Nyanza’s howl answered him. 
Her tremendous hands were straining at the bars of the cage; 
wood was crackling as the steel palings ripped from their sockets. 
Figures were coming closer. Nyanza saw none of them, none 
save a tiny form which had been deposited in a baby buggy just 
beneath the light as Slane rushed toward the cage. One more 
bar—another. Then, hurtling through the air, knocking down the 
first of the shadowy forms that raced toward her, Nyanza headed 
toward the light. 

A revolver spat a succession of orange streaks against the 
night as Slane fired from the darkness. Bill Jordan, swinging a 
tent-stake before him, rushed at her. Nyanza took the blow upon 
her heavy shoulder, then with a sweep of one gigantic arm sent 
him sprawling. Shorty—Mike—a milling mass of canvasmen, 
and then—the light! Only a second did the animal hesitate. Her 
big black hands shot outward, then returned as she leaped across 
the space of light into the zone of deepest darkness and began 
to run, one crutched arm aiding to greater speed, while beneath 
the other—she held the screaming baby of Captain Slane. 

Swiftly Nyanza traveled across the show-lot toward the dark 
fringes of a wide weed-patch a short distance beyond. Through 
this and across a meadow she fled—finally to stop. No sound 
came from behind her now; she was safe, safe with the hated 
thing which meant her vengeance, the baby of Captain Slane. 

The child’s fear over, exhaustion had slackened the struggling 
muscles, and the shrilling cry had become a weak whimper. 
Nyanza’s teeth bared in a grinning, animal grimace. Depositing 
the baby on the ground, she strutted about it on all fours, a low, 
guttural yowl issuing from her pursed lips, her eyes glittering 
in the thin light of the rising moon. 

Suddenly she paused, straining to distinguish more surely a 
faint new sound from the distance. ~ 

Dogs! And with their baying, ancient memories called louder 
than ever—memories of the dogs that had surrounded Nyanza 
in the Npoulounai Wood, in Central West Africa, dogs that 
had yapped and snarled at her, while nooses settled over her 
and she was dragged helpless into the traveling cage which was 
to be her prison through all the rocking, terrific journey across 
the seas to America. Dogs! She had forgotten them in the 
years of her captivity—now she knew them as harrying, hunt- 
ing things on the track of quarry—herself. A long, hairy arm 
gathered up the child, and the three-legged flight was resumed. 


HE crossed a small stream, clasping the baby closer in 
S her arms as her padded feet clutched at the stones of 
the rivulet for safe footing. On the opposite bank she stopped 
and looked about her in the wood-filtered moonlight, her eyes 
filmy and wondering. A new instinct was struggling for recogni- 
tion, an instinct born of a memory that did not fit in with this 
life of the wilds. Against her breast was a tiny hand, pressing 
ever so tenderly. Against her rough, hairy hide was the soft 
skin of something young, something whose breath was warm 
upon her, something which lived and slept in her arms. Nyanza’s 
head turned downward, and she began to croon, softly. Her 
eyes became placid again as she paused in a pool of moonlight, 
to glance upward into the branches of a tremendous tree. 

The instinct of home was calling once more in the maddened 
brain of the monster. Her breast had but yesterday been warm 
with the touch of offspring. And now it was thus warm again. 
It was her baby that she carried—blood of her blood, her 
cherished possession, and so, crazed as she was, she bent over 
it to croon and to fondle it—then to place it gently on a soft 
moss-pad as she turned to the tree-trunk. 

A great leap, and she made the lowest branch. High in the 
tree, where the moonlight caught her bright and full, she paused 
and crouched a moment. Then swiftly she proceeded to bend 
the radiating branches, knotting their sinewy twigs into a circu- 
lar formation. Heavier branches were broken off and rip-rapped 
to form a firmer foundation. Cooing to herself, Nyanza 
descended the tree, crept to the side of the sleeping child for a 
moment, then hurried on with her task. A half-hour later she 
padded the last of the soft moss into place in the nest and 
smoothed out the final armful of leaves she had brought from 
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the ground. Thereupon she descended the tree again, gathered 
up the child in one arm and swung upward to the first branch. 
There she waited a space, the child hugged against her breast; 
but it had not awakened, and so she climbed on to the nest she 
had fashioned. 

Settiing herself in the moss and dry leaves, patting the soft 
cheek and allowing her great black hands to rest for a moment 
ever so softly against the chubby folds of the little neck, the mad 
Nyanza became again the mother she had been. Tired, dazed, 
she nodded as she crooned, her ugly face close to the white one 
pillowed on her breast. Lower and lower drooped her eyelids, 
then finally closed, and she slept. 


Se moon had traveled half across the cloudless sky on 
its journey of the night and the wind had become chill, 
when at last Nyanza stirred, awoke, crooned over the sleeping 
form in her arms and curled closer in the nest to protect it from 
the cold. Then suddenly she stiffened; the heavy ridges over her 
eyes contracted; the bristly hair of her forehead stood forth like 
quills. Dogs again! Dogs baying on the scent, and drawing 
nearer. 

She peered over the edge of the nest, teeth bared. Not a 
hundred yards away were torches and figures and scurrying, bark- 
ing hounds. Some one shouted as the dogs veered, then started 
forward on a straight course. A moment later they were leaping 
and bounding beneath her. Voices sounded, excited, tense: 

‘“Who’s got that battery and the spotlight? Turn it up this 
tree!” 

Sounds of hurrying forms, while the torches spluttered, creating 
vague, leaping shadows on the ground beneath. Compelling in- 
stinct came to the fore again. Gently lowering the still sleeping 
infant into the nest, Nyanza rose, and with that old bellowir 
cry of defiance leaped wide to a jutting branch of the next tree. 
A scrambling bound, and she went on, howling as she ran—the 
lure of the wild mother leading the hunter from her home and 
from her offspring. Three trees away she paused, and raising 
herself again, beat upon her chest with her great fists. They 
were following her; again the spotlight was searching; it outlined 
ker for a second—then came a shot. 

A low moan came from the Kula-Kamba’s lips, and she reached 
an investigative hand to a seared spot on her shoulder. Again a 
shot—this time wild, and Nyanza leaped farther into the foliage, 
prepared to lead the chase onward— 

Only to whirl and bound with all the strength that was in her! 
The ruse of the jungle had failed. Only a few of the hunters 
had followed her—the others still were clustered about the foot 
of the tree in whose branches slept her baby. A form was 
struggling upward. 

Roars issued from the frantic beast’s lips as she swung from 
branch to branch and tree to tree. A twenty-foot leap, and she 
had made the home nest again—to cuddle there a second and 
then, thundering out her hate, to start downward. Shouts came 
from the ground: 

“Bill—Bili! Look out, there! She’s right above you!” 

A massive black hand stretched outward, groping for the form 
beneath her. Ten feet down the trunk, a revolver crackled. The 
animal recoiled, stunned by the impact of something she could 
not understand, then summoned all her remaining strength to a 
renewal of the attack. 

A spot of light encircled her, blinding her. Streaking flame 
came from the ground, and Nyanza tumbled to a lower branch 
and clung there, lashing about her with one free hand, and tear- 
ing at the branches with her teeth. Another spurt of the yellow 
flame..... The great beast toppled and crashed downward. 

Dully she saw lights about her, and forms. WHazily she was 
conscious of one who rushed upon her. From far away came 
voices, one shriller, more frightened than the other: 

“Fred—Fred! Don’t do that! Look—Bill’s got the baby— 
she’s safe!” . 

Nyanza rolled weakly—then galvanized into strength again. 

She was back in the cage once more, back in the cage with the 
man she hated and feared—back in the cage, with Congo dead 
and the baby dead, and she— 

Up thrust the tremendous arms. Back from the heavy teeth 
curled the thick loose lips. The long fingers felt flesh; the 
tottering form rose and caught tight the gasping, horror-silenced 
man. For one red, terrible moment they struggled—then fell 
together and lay still. 

Save for the sobs of a woman who held in her arms her un- 
harmed baby, there was silence, there at the edge of the little 
wood. 
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of herself. Tide more than wind drew her toward 

the islands; there was so little breeze that the 

wings of the beautiful creature, full spread, were painted white 
on the streaming blue of the sea. Losara, high-peaked, with that 
dreaming backward lean that lends to so many South Sea islands 
their look of charmed répose, lay nearest to the ship; Lilawa, 
low, green and palmy, sparkling with the play of wind among 
varnished leaves, ran peeringly out from behind. There were no 
other islands in the group. There was no other land, in all 
the desert of tumbling seas that ran between Losara and Lilawa, 
and New Zealand, weeks away. 
Riddell, standing in the bow behind the lookout man, kept 
silence as they wormed their way through outlying reefs and 
coral horseheads to the break in the lagoon. A passenger, on 
island ships, must know his place. But his mind was talking 


Te schooner went like a swan, stately and conscious 


loudly, and it said to him, again and again: “This is it! This 
will do!” 
The more he saw of the place, the more he liked it. The 


schooner, her little auxiliary engine at work, downed sails and 
sidled along the reef. Beaches came into view; they were white 
as the beaches of his dreams had been, with bright blue shadows 
that he had not dreamed of. Lawns ran down to the water; you 
would have thought they were made by man. On a spit of rock, as 
they verged landward, shone suddenly a forest tree, aflame from 
buttressed trunk to finial twig with geranium-colored flowers. 

They had left winter in New Zealand; here it was high spring, 
with birds telling delight, and sun, eternal sun, upon Lilawa’s low 
sweet lawns, and the splendid peaks of Losara. It was always 
sun here, always summer; the years swung full-orbed through 
circles of flawless gold; winter and death and chill were night- 
mares of the past. Far off, men strove for a crust of bread, for 
a handful of fire to warm their shivering bones; there were strikes 
and revolutions; there had been, not so long ago, the hell-flame of 
war searing green worlds to ashes. Losara and Lilawa, dreaming 
in the charmed circle of their reef, knew nothing of it all. 

“The Isles of Peace,” murmured Riddell to himself as the 
clamor of the anchor-chains died down and the schooner swung 
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‘to rest. Binham, the captain, standing wide-legged beside him, 


answered unexpectedly: 

“Ay, that was the name—La Paz; reckon it was some Bolivian 
dago that called them that; you know they wasn’t on the charts 
till ’forty-nine. When England picked them up, she stuck on 
the native name again. Now, Doctor, we're going to get the 
whaleboat in the water, and the sooner you can inspect your 
property and let us get away again, the better I'll be pleased. 
These islands are all right in daylight, but I wouldn’t con 
her out of them after five-thirty for the command of a Cunarder.” 

Binham, forty, sun-dried and sea-salted, disillusioned about 
the islands and their peoples, products and romances, as only 
the captain of an island schooner can be, clearly was not in the 
least impressed—as people in Wellington had been—with the 
romantic side of Riddell’s bargain in islands. To folks inhabiting 
cold cities of the south, it was a wild adventure, this purchase 
of Losara and Lilawa, the unused, uninhabited isles, by an Eng- 
lish doctor who actually proposed to live on his property. To 
Binham, master of the auxiliary schooner Pearl, trader, re- 
cruiter, pearl-buyer, “hard case” in general, it was just one com- 
mercial transaction among many, not interesting to him except 
in so far as it gave him some little extra profit in the way of 
passage-money. A man couldn’t be expected to go six hundred 
miles, more or less, out of his way, without sticking it on a bit! 

Beyond a casual question about the possible planting of coco- 
nuts, Binham hadn’t troubled, on the way up from Wellington, 
to learn what Riddell wanted the islands for. Binham was a man 
who talked about himself. The curse of the South Seas is the 
overworked letter 7. Binham, from six bells of the morning 
watch till two bells of the evening watch, spilled autobiography. 
Riddell, with the habit of his profession, listened, criticized, and 
wondered how a man who saw all things in heaven and earth flat 
and savorless, could remain so vividly interested in himself, who 
was not interesting at all. 

“Are you going to land?” asked the Doctor. 

“T reckon I will,” answered Binham, turning his fishlike gaze 
on the islands. He was a bluish-nosed, blunt-featured man; 
thick coats of self-approval seemed to mask his face as blubber 


masks the whale. Riddell, tall, lean and browned, the stamp of 
the Great War bitten on his features in lines that hinted at ex- 
periences beyond the common terrible, resembled him scarce more 
than a gull bred in the fierce Western Ocean resembles a sleek 
parrot of the South. The storms of the wide Pacific’s hurricane- 
belt had left no trace on Binham beyond lined eyelids and skin 
burned sailor-red; on the other man, other tempests, not of the 
sea, had cut hieroglyphics, deep but hard to read. 

The whaleboat pulled into the lagoon. Riddell, his eyes on 
Losara, seemed to be taking in the place at a glance—the grassy 
flat behind the beach, the wall of uncleared forest, the peaks that 
leaped beyond. Binham, pulling at his pipe, remarked between 
puffs that there was a chance of wooding and watering here, if 
he reckoned right. He would thank Dr. Riddell to come up to 
the gully with him, so that he could see if the stream was a 
permanent one. “No fresh water for six hundred miles,” he 
explained. “Must think of one’s ship. And by the way, Doctor, 
what the blazes made you think of takin’ such a place?” 

It was the first time he had asked the question. 

Riddell, eying the beach that gave upon the celadon-green 
lagoon, was silent for a moment. The spot moved him—moved 
all the Robinson Crusoe instincts that lie dormant in most men. 
Its sun-filled loneliness called to him like a song. Certain it was 
that man did not live on, did not visit, Losara. No lilies could 
stand so thick and unbroken, right on the selvedge of the sand, 
no crimson coral-flowers pile themselves in such untroubled wind- 
heaps where either natives or whites were in the habit of landing. 
He mounted the bow of the whaleboat and leaped ashore, his head 
swimming with quotations. “We were the first that ever burst—” 
“Something lost behind the ranges—something waiting for you— 
go!” and “Gleams the untraveled world, whose margin fades—” 

“Doctor,” persisted Binham monotonously, “what made you 
take it? It’s no blooming good for coconuts, as I can see—too 






































hilly. It’s a hell of a way from anywhere; a man who lives here 
is going to pay heavy for freight on his stores. And if it’s shell 
you're looking for, why, I can tell you, without even puttin’ the 
water-glass on it, that there aint none in them lagoons. They 
was having the loan of you, that sold you this place. It’s not 
worth anything. Why, Doc, if it was, it would ’a’ been nipped 
up years ago. Everyone knows all about the islands nowadays. 
I remember, when I was off Tarawa in ’ninety-four—” 

It did not seem to Riddell, patient as he had been hitherto, 
that he could stand another chapter of the captain’s autobiog- 
raphy. He broke in abruptly. 

“See here!” he said, coming to a halt under a huge Barring- 
tonia that had rained white and pink painter-brushes over a rood 
of sand. “Look! This is what I came for, if you want to know.” 

Binham, staring, took from his hand the small Russia-leather 
case of saxe blue, with spring unfastened, that the Doctor held 
out. Within the circle of gold inside was a woman’s head, painted 
by the first miniaturist of the twentieth century. 

The Captain swore a slow, emphatic oath. 

“Is she as good-looking as that—cross your heart?” he added. 

“Cross your heart, lungs and liver—cross all the viscera you’ve 
got, if you like—she is,” said the Doctor. 

“And did she turn you down?” asked Binham, licking his lips 
a little. He had a crude but strong sense of melodrama, nourished 
by visits to the picture-shows of Auckland and Wellington. 

“Turn me down? Not much. We're going to be married in 
two months and a half. Three weeks back to Wellington, seven 
weeks home again—” 

“Why, Lord strike me, you aint going to bring her here?” 

“Whether the Lord strikes you or not, that’s my intention.” 

“And no plantation nor nothing?” 

“Nothing—as you put it.” 

Binham gave him one long stare from his fishy eyes, and asked 


‘He'd seen hell and damnation. And he'd promised himself that she wasn't to have no trouble— none of any kind whatsoever.” 
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no more. They were turning up toward the river; for a minute 
both were busy finding and keeping balance on the chaos of 
boulders that filled the lap of the gully. Presently Binham spoke. 
“So far as I can see,” he said, “there’ll be any amount of 
water here for the supplyin’ of ships.” 
Riddell chuckled to himself. It was his own professional way 
of dealing with a lunatic—to keep the conversation going. 


VEN if Marguerite—fair, haloed with angel-curls, like 

a youth of ancient Florence—even if she had not shone 
like a Pharos-light at the end of the long voyage. it would have 
seemed very long to Bart Riddell. Released, through wounds, 
just at the war’s end, Riddell was still suffering from the shock of 
his injuries. And another thing of evil the Great War had done to 
him: it had blown to dust his belief in human happiness. 

It is true that you and I, and the grocer, and the King, walk 
every day, all day, upon a mere ice-film of circumstances that 
may split up to cracking fragments and drop us into the black 
that lies below, before we have finished our afternoon tea. But 
none of us knows it. The film is not transparent; if it were— 

To Bart Riddell, ever since ‘fourteen and the hell of Belgium, 
it had been. That was the difference. Riddell knew, fiercely, in 
his very bones, what most people but vaguely half believe. He 
knew that death is coming, that happiness must go. 

Even before the war he had endured bludgeonings of chance 
such as fall to the lot of few. At three and thirty he had lost 
his father, who killed himself because of wrecked fortunes; his 
mother, who die2 of a broken heart; a dearly loved sister, whose 
happy marriage ended before a year was out, at the birth of 
her little dead son. He had had a friend, such a friend as men 
dream of, and seldom know. He had had a sweetheart... .. 
You know the tale; it is very old, but when it happens to oneself, 
it is as new as death. 

She had not even been content, the woman who left him for 
his friend. Nor had the friend been good to her. Bart would 
have put his strong body as a shield across either of them, to 
keep them from fire or steel with his own flesh. But he had not 
been able, by the greatest sacrifice he could make, to give them 
a year of happiness. 

Then came the war, and Belgium. Then, toward the end of 
those red years, when Bart Riddell was recovering from a wound 
that had gained him the Military Cross, came Marguerite. 

Marguerite was a clergyman’s daughter, reared in a lonely 
parish—a charming and amazing mixture of latest twentieth 
century and earliest nineteenth. She was dutiful and housewifely 
as our great-grandmothers; she had visited the poor of the parish 
with a Lady-Bountiful basket on her arm, had carded moss for 
the wounded, had made as many socks and shirts as anyone in 
the county. Also she played a fine game of golf, and could 
run and repair motorcars. 

She warmed her father’s slippers; she fetched her mother’s 
shawls; she took a class in the Sunday-school. Besides this, she 
wrote “thoughtful papers” on the duty of self-development (hav- 
ing been to a great girls’ school of the new type). the rights of 
the individual, and the modern aspects of the Darwinian theory. 


ARGUERITE held a St. John’s Ambulance certifi- 

cate, and made use of it when the town-hall was 
turned into a convalescent home. Bart Riddell came there to 
recover. In recovering, he met Marguerite, and dared to love 
her. Dared was the word he used to himself. How could he 
hope that he would be able to make a happy life for her, any 
more than he had been able to make it for that lesser love of 
years ago? 

But Marguerite herself, once she had made up her mind that 
she liked and wanted the tall, lean doctor with the handsome 
gray eyes, so full of a strange regretfulness and unrest—Mar- 
guerite, quite simply, settled the matter, twentieth-century-wise, 
by showing what she felt. After that, there was no more hesita- 
tion for Bart Riddell. One long night he lay awake, thinking and 
planning with all the power of his fine brain and well-trained 
mind. Next morning, with his plan full shaped, he spoke to her. 

He told her, only, that he loved her, and wished to take her 
away from England to a place, far off, where there was nothing, 
never had been or would be anything, but beauty, sun and peace. 
It sounded well to Marguerite; it would have sounded well to 
her if Bart had proposed to take her to a frozen peak in Tierra 
del Fuego, and feed her on wild-dogs’ flesh. She agreed prompt- 
ly, only asking, in a general way, where the place might be. Bart 
told her that he intended to buy a South Sea island. The girl 
with the Fra Angelico curls expressed approval, and immediately 


“body one met was wild with interest and envy. 


The Isles of Peace 


visited the village library, from which she borrowed “Captain 
Cook’s Voyages.” the works of Lady Brassey, “The Voyage of 
the Challenger,” and Darwin's “Cruise of the Beagle.” Her par- 
ents objected strongly, on the grounds that the Islands were 
twelve thousand miles away and chiefly inhabited by heathens— 
also (but this they did not mention, even to each other) on the 
much more important grounds that a brigadier-general, no older 
than Captain Riddell, had been “paying marked attention!” 

Marguerite being, in spots, very dutiful, and given, as previ- 
ously mentioned, to the warming of slippers and carrying of 
shawls, the rector and his wife expected to win the day. But the 
twentieth-century spot, the years-of-the-war spot, expanded in- 
continently, like sun-spots in a year of hurricane, and obliterated 
the rest. Marguerite, figuratively speaking, deserted slippers and 
shawl, and declared for her rights. She was very fond of her 
parents, but she loved Bart, and she was more than of age— 
twenty-three, in fact; and what had they to say about that? 

What they had to say did not matter. The brigadier-general 
did not matter, either. He engaged himself suddenly, almost 
violently, to a lady prominent in the revues; and Bart Riddell 
went off to finish his convalescence on a troopship bound for the 
Antipodes. Marguerite remained. She had really not under- 
stood why Bart wanted to go and live in the South Seas, but the 
word rang silvery in the ears of youth and romance, and so she 
carded the last of the sphagnum moss, began the first garments 
of her wedding outfit, and waited, mystified but content. 


ART RIDDELL, in due time, returned. He brought 

with him a set of photographs representing Losara 
and Lilawa, also a drawing by a Wellington architect, depicting 
the house that was to be built. He spent the weeks before the 
wedding in buying stores, tools, seeds, everything that a man 
could want for settlement on a Crusoe island. Marguerite, who 
by this time had procured works on the Pacific more up to date 
than those of the village library, helped him eagerly and _in- 
telligently. She sensed the existence of some secret connected 
with Bart’s islands; she would not ask questions, but she was 
almost certain, in her own mind, that her lover was obsessed 
by the rather outworn ideal of the simple life. Well, if he were, 
he was Bart; and the king could do no wrong. Besides, every- 
A South Sea 
island of one’s own! What could be more romantic? 

The long, amazing journey of the honeymoon, through a happy 
world drunk with new wine of peace. left romance still undimmed. 
Fellow-passengers thought the destination of Bart and his wife 
a wonder in itself. Other people were bound for Colombo, for 
Bombay, for Adelaide, Perth or Sydney—some for New Zealand, 
one for Thursday Island and its pearling fleet; but nobody had 
such a storybook address to give to correspondents as “Reef 
Cottage, Losara Island, Southeast Pacific.” Marguerite was 
pleased with it; and her curiosity as to Bart’s real meaning, real 
secret, died away as the liner stamped on toward Australia. 

Riddell himself, head poised on hand like Rodin’s “Thinker” 
and face almost as lean and sad, used to watch her as she spun 
from saloon deck to promenade deck, from promenade up to 
bridge, or down to main, from one end of the huge liner to the 
other—always in a delighted hurry to join in something agree- 
able, games, gymkhanas. concerts, committees for the getting up 
of the same, song-practices in the afternoon, expeditions to the 
bow, at night, to look for the Southern Cross, She was so vivid. 
so alive, so sure of living fifty, sixty more years, and enjoying 
every one of them! He felt a passionate pity for her. She did 
not know. She could not see that there were black things with 
crunching teeth and searing claws hidden among the rose-bushes 
she saw ahead: she did not know that the things would jump out 
on her, inevitably, as she went singing by, and that after they 
had had their will of her, her waxed-red lips would be silent, and 
her eyes would look not about her, but before, with always—, 


A listening fear in their regard 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder laboring up. 


Through the voyage to Australia the thought kept possession 
of him. Yet what did it matter, after all, if Rita did not know, 
like the rest of us? She was not going to be like the rest. 
Losara would see to that. 


Cc. is only in the Islands that you may know, full-grown 
and flourishing, the sea-captain’s glory in its flower. The 
schooner captain, the steamer captain, even the master of the 





On the Losaras, time was not... . . Of the future Rita did not think. Why should she? 
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little trading cutter, enjoys more real distinction than even the 
splendid naval captain in his uniform, with his big gray gunboat 
behind him. For the naval man comes seldom, once in a season, 
when the hurricane time is past,—since you must not risk fighting- 
ships among the reefy isles between November and March,— 
and he stays perhaps a day, perhaps a week. *In a blaze of 
splendor and dinner-parties and dances he comes; he shines upon 
the local tennis-club as some strange star; he climbs the island 
peaks to shoot pigeon, and rides the island horses, sometimes to 
their destruction and his own. He is entertained; he listens, 
with a granite face, to tales of exalted ancestry poured forth by 
hosts in “sneakers” and shirt-sleeves; his junior officers store up 
“howlers” to make the gun-room ring with, by and by. Like a 
flashing comet he comes, and as swiftly goes; and the island once 
more settles down to ancient peace. 

But the sea-captain who has no true right to his title, who 
should, in fact, be called a “master” only—his glory is perennial; 
his importance runs from March to November, and from Novem- 
ber back to March again. Into his hand, sooner or later, are 
committed the lives of all the island folk; it is his to bring them 
safe through peril, or with them to die, fighting for their lives 
until the moment when the salt foam chokes his nostrils, and the 
reeling bridge bears down with him into the deep. To all events 
of island life the ship is inevitably linked. The captain takes 
away the bridal pair on their honeymoon and brings the lately 
married couple “up from South.” With him the defaulting 
tradesman flees, trying to hide his crime till it shall be too late 
to put back again; next to his cabin sleeps the faithless wife, 
whose rendezvous “down South” will be known to him before it 
is known to any other. In his care the expectant mother goes to 
the great islands where hospitals and doctors are; the white-faced 
husband, staring through a binocular that will not keep still, looks 
for her figure, with a tiny burden in its arms, as the ship steals 
home again. And if there is no figure there, or if a strange one 
carries the small white creature that has cost too dear, it is the 
captain who will meet on the gangway, and clasp by the hand, 
the man who has lost all but all! Death, love, money, food, 
appointments, dismissals, ruin, salvation, flow through his sun- 
marked hands. And from his lips, hard bitten with the salt of 
countless seas and years, comes all the gossip, all the news, of 
everything that happens over ten times a thousand miles. 

Binham of the boresome talk and the stupid counténance, who 
had not met with the approval of Bart Riddell, new from strenu- 
ous folk and places where things happened every hour—Binham, 
captain and owner of the auxiliary schooner Pearl, was notwith- 
standing liked and welcomed in the islands groups through which 
his business took him, month by month and year by year. 

Perhaps the island 
people _ understood 
him better than Rid- 
dell could. The men 
who had _ tried—and 
failed—to read a ver- 
dict of life or death 
upon his fishlike face 
in hurricane weather 
of December, who 
had welcomed him to 
the family veranda 
that takes the place of 
the family hearth over 
Pacific lands, through 
a generation of 
changes, and never 
found Binham change 
to a friend or truckle 
to an enemy—these 
were less easily ruf- 
fled by defects of 
manner than the bril- 
liant, cultivated doctor 
who had been so hard 
hit by the war. 


VER Morton’s veranda in the Palolo Islands, a 

pink and pearly evening was dreaming into dusk. 
The palm trees out to westward were like some Chinese fan- 
tasy in cut black paper, laid flat upon a wall of fading rose. 
Banana birds, dark on the sunset, flirted in and out of pome- 
granate trees, whose vermilion rosetted flowers had turned, 
of a sudden, to puffs of calcined black. 


“Have some of my special 
tonic. ... 
of my own. You must never 
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“When I was trading to Rarotonga, Aitutaki, Mauke and 
Manuwai, in eighteen ninety-nine,” said Binham, looking out at 
the sunset with an entire absence of interest, “I remember there 
was a curious deal in copra with one of the native chiefs, Arikis, 
they call them. It was like this: A white man had taken up an 
island, same as this Riddell feller. And he—” 

“Riddell is the name of the chap who bought the Losaras?” 
asked Morton, wise trader of many miles, who knew, if anyone 
did, how best to head Binham off reminiscences into narrative. 

“Yes. I took him up when he went to have a look at the 
islands. And I brought him and his wife, and cargo—that much 
as you wouldn’t believe it!” 

The trader’s friends, men and women of Palolo met together 
on Morton’s big veranda for the great event of “schooner night,” 
were all talking to each other, more or less, but most of them 
broke off at the mention of Riddell and the Losaras. It was one 
of the romances of the mid-Pacific, known vaguely to island 
dwellers over many thousand miles of sea. There are such..... 

Palolo was the nearest island to Losara—six hundred miles 
distant, it is true; but still, neighbors are neighbors. Palolo— 
one is sorry to state,—knowing something of the history of Losara 
and its sole inhabitants—had promptly made up the rest, and 
told itself, and its calling traders and travelers, that Riddell was 
a man who had run off with one of the supposed-to-be-murdered 
Russian grand duchesses. Losara, they inferred, was safe from 
wandering Bolsheviks. That, of course, was why. 

Binham, being questioned, said unperturbedly that he didn’t 
know. Mrs. Riddell was good-looking enough for anything. And 
Riddell, he did seem ready to turn the world upside down for 
her. He’d built her a house with real imported tiles on the roof, 
red ones that turned up, and there were real imported tiles on the 
floor too—none of your island mats. Blue and brown and white 
and black, they were; you never saw the like. It stood to reason 
a man must be fair silly about a woman to doll up his house like 
that for her. 

Palolo drew an envious breath. In the Islands you rank largely 
by the material of your roof and the quality of your floor cover- 
ing. Raw thatch is good enough for many; iron is for the well- 
to-do; but tiles! And on the floor, too—where most people 
aspired to linoleum at the best. Tiles! It was a wonder in 
Palolo for weeks. 

“I tell you,” offered Binham on his return trip, “if you’re all 
that keen on knowing whether she’s a grand duchess or not, I 
can spin you the whole yarn when I come back from Auckland. 
You see, there’s a number-one little beach on Lilawa, that slopes 
right down as steep as a roof into fifteen foot of calm water, 
sandy bottom, and I was aiming to (Continued on page 94) 
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tell anyone about it.” 
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The Story So Far: 


T the death of Dorcas Remalie’s 

wealthy father, she found that 

his will placed her under the 
guardianship of her uncle John Remalie, a New England lumber- 
king who for twenty-five years had lived in a big, grim stone 
house with only his housekeeper, Miss Labo, for company—and 
in all those twenty-five years they had never exchanged a word. 

One day Dorcas overheard Miss Labo talking with a young 
man while Remalie was absent. John Remalie, it seemed, had 
carried on an “affair” with Miss Labo in his youth, although he 
was engaged to another young woman. When he learned from 
Miss Labo that there was to be a child, he insisted that it be 
put out of the way. Miss Labo pretended to agree and told Rem- 
alie the child had been murdered, while she had it cared for 
secretly. As the price of silence, she had compelled him to break 
off his engagement and support her..... The young man to 
whom Miss Labo was talking was. she told him, the child—her 
son. Later Dorcas heard Miss Labo’s visitor leaving and looked 
out the window, to recognize Jevons, an attractive young man 
who had distinguished himself by defeating Remalie’s walking- 
boss Sloane in a fight—Sloane, a coarse fellow whom Miss Labo 
invited to the house and introduced to Dorcas.. 

Jevons now appeared as a rival to Remalie—bought a tract of 
timber, set up a sawmill and brought in workmen who had served 
with him as foresters in France. In a moment of anger Dorcas 
told Remalie what she had overheard—that his son still lived, 
that he was none other than the hated rival Jevons..... 

Remalie hated Jevons, his son or not. And he to!d Dorcas in 
Miss Labo’s presence that he had changed his will, cutting her off 
entirely if she married anyone possessing a drop of Remalie 
blood... .. At this Miss Labo, too, changed her plans: her 
son would not profit by marriage with Dorcas—indeed, Dorcas 
stood in their way. Miss Labo tried to poison Dorcas, but the 
girl discovered the attempt in time and fled for counsel to her 
friend Letty Piggott, the village librarian. Letty sent her secretly 
for refuge to the home of her sixty-year-old adorer Fabius Ginger, 
who with his two gigantic and ancient brothers Hannibal and 
Hasdrubal lived by themselves in a remote place in the forest. 
There Dorcas was presently discovered by Sloane, and later by 
Jevons. And Dorcas, in spite of her belief in Jevons’ origin, 
confessed her love for him. 























Nothing existed save 
fierce putpose..... 
and grief and memories. 
They entered the sump- 
tuous counting rooms. 


Sloane reported to Remalie his discovery of Dorcas, and bar- 
gained with him for her.in marriage; Sloane, in return, was to put 
Jevons out of the way. So it was that Jevons failed to return 
to his camp after an evening call upon Dorcas. And win signs 
of a struggle above a waterfall were found, she gave him up for 
dead—and undertook to carry on his work, to oversee the drive 
of his logs, to the mill, against the opposition of Remalie’s crew. 

Remalie’s townsmen believed him guilty of Jevons’ murder; 
Fabius Ginger accused him of it. Thinking to protect himself, 
Remalie denounced Mark Sloane as the guilty man. Then it was 
that Miss Labo told him that Sloane, not Jevons, was their son. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ORNING dawned cold, colored cheerlessly with grays 

and shades of brown running into black. The lake 
seemed not a body of clear water, but a huge receptacle filled to 
the brim with some semi-fluid, heavy, clammy, like quicksilver. 
The leaping fires of the night died to smoking embers. Frowsy 
men emerged from flimsy shelters yawning widely, scratching 
touseled heads and rubbing unclean knuckles into heavy eyes. 
Even the odor of coffee weighted the air unpleasantly. ... . The 
morning might have been born in Dorcas Remalie’s heart. 

She stood over the remnants of her fire, warming her hands 
mechanically; her face was gray, like the sky and the water; 
her eyes were not young, but set, dead, cold. Her brain was 
clear, clear with an aching clarity as if all things were illuminated 
to a white heat. It was not as a woman, as a human being, that 
she reasoned and perceived and reached conclusions, but as if she 
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were some goddess, unemotional, acting upon immutable laws, 
aloof from the world but compelled to rule the world. But 
always, always behind the goddess lurked the woman, suffering, 
struggling to fight through, tearing at the goddess-will which sup- 
pressed her. The woman fought to express her agony of grief, 
to claim her right to mourn. 

Ovid Soule approached her with coffee and a plate of food. 

She drank the coffee, tasted a slice of bread. 

“No—news?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“We'll fight it out here,” she said. “That will end the fighting. 
They'll come today, and we'll beat them here—so there will be 
no heart in them to trouble us again. Then we will take the logs 
down.” 

“The men is all called in.” 

“Tf—if they seem to be beating us, we must blow up the 
sluice. Have dynamite placed.” 

“Blow up the sluice!” 

“And start the drive. They wont be able to dam it. 
give us water enough, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt’d dreen the lake—hang up Remalie’s drive—git the law 
down onto you.” 

“But it would get our logs to the mill.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Then, be ready. That’s the one thing—the one thing.” 

“You better go back to the wangan. It’s apt to be kind of 
rough hereabouts.” 

She shook her head. 

“Bateaux on the lake!” called a voice. 

“How many?” demanded Ovid Soule. 

“Four boat—twent’-four man.” 

“Rest’ll be comin’ along the shore,’ Ovid said. He bellowed 
to his men. “They’re a-comin’, fellers. Git yore eyes open.” 

Some fifty men, not of a kind lovely to look upon, clustered 
about the boss and Dorcas. 

“Remember what they did to him—and fight,’ Dorcas said. 
She stepped back and mounted the platform of the sluice. 

The boss divided his men. One party of twenty-four was 
told off to meet the approaching bateaux; the remainder were 
stationed compactly, guarding the approach to the siuice. Dor- 
cas watched unemotionally, a goddess upon a strange Olympus. 

She saw twelve of her men put out in two bateaux to meet 
the approaching four, the remaining twelve crouching upon the 
shore armed with cant-dog handles and pike-poles. The little 
craft swam through the glassy water like living things, graceful, 
beautiful. She strained her eyes to catch every significant move- 
ment. The four bateaux of the enemy strung along, one behind 
the other. Her own two boats, driven by eager arms, seemed 
about to pass the hostile flotilla, when suddenly both swerved, 
their oars lashing the water as the oarsmen redoubled their 
efforts, and darted with hawklike flight upon the rearmost of the 
enemy.’ Too late this craft sought to change its course; it suc- 
ceeded in eluding one of the boats, only to be rammed with the 
full force of the other. The slender pointed prow of Dorcas’ 
bateau seemed to leap from the water,.to climb the low side of 
the enemy, and then to squat down upon it with vindictive in- 
telligence. Water poured over its side; its crew leaped wildly to 
their feet, striving to maintain equilibrium. Then it tipped and 
tipped, a solid wave of water climbed aboard and it settled slowly, 
sinking beneath the surface. Six men were left swimming in 
the icy water. 


It would 


i i= two boats pursued the three, though not, it seemed, 
endeavoring to overtake them. The three, regardless 
of the ill-fortune of their companion, continued toward the shore, 
thrust their prows high upon the beach, and emptied themselves 
of their crews—but as they did so, the pair of hawklike pur- 
suers pounced upon their rear. They were eighteen men, out- 
numbered by six, attacking in front, attacked in rear! 

Dorcas stood high above, watching the mélée; and as she 
watched, her ears told her battle had been joined upon the land. 
The second attacking party had arrived. 

Her heart did not leap as she noted successes, nor fall as she 
perceived ill-fortune. Though she did not speak or cry out, her 
mind repeated over and over endlessly the words: “Fight... .. 
Fight... .. Fight!” 

The eighteen were being cut down, beaten down, trampled 
down. But ten. remained erect and fighting. Her men were 
merciless as herself. Eight remained, five—and five who struggled 
now, not to fight but to escape. A man broke away and dashed 
into the water. Two men were upon him, beating him down, 
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hammering him into insensibility. In a moment his body was 
tossed into one of the boats. The ground was strewn with men 
who moaned and bled, who made blind attempts to rise. Not all 
were of the enemy. : 

The major fight, on the opposite side of the sluice, surged back 
and forth, a fury of sound and. action. Dorcas’ men were out- 
numbered, but their rear was protected by the sluice and the 
canal, and the advantage was not against them. Now, with the 
cessation of the minor combat, the survivors rushed past Dorcas 
and threw themselves headlong upon the pressing men from John 
Remalie’s camps. The advantage of numbers was reversed; and 
slowly, stubbornly, the fight moved down the lake away from the 
sluice. Remalie’s men were being beaten back, battered down. 
They fought for pay, and for the love of fighting. Jevons’ men 
fought with rage and the desire for revenge in their hearts; they 
fought as men fight who fight for a man they love. 

Presently it came to an end. Remalie’s men, what remained 
upright of them, broke and fled. Dorcas’ rivermen pursued. The 
sluice was safe; the drive was made secure, and Dorcas knew 
that nothing save the obstacles interposed by nature would stand 
between her and the achievement of her purpose to drive Jevons’ 
logs to the mill. 


N half an hour men were sluicing logs into the old channel 

to Grindstone Pond; other men, cut, bruised, battered, 
were at their stations along Taradiddle Brook, armed with ax, 
pike-pole or cant-dog, keeping the logs in motion, watchful against 
sudden jam, ready with tools or with dynamite to free the stream 
of such sudden plugging as the most watchful may not avert in 
those winding, rocky waters. The drive was on its way. 

Dorcas drove her men by her presence. She spoke no word 
to them, leaving such matters to Ovid Soule, who knew what 
things must be done. But she was everywhere present, always 
in motion, tireless... .. She appeared for an instant, and river- 
men redoubled their efforts, whispering to each other under their 
breaths that she was watching. And so passed the dreadful day. 

Three days, four days more, she would be required to hold her- 
self in hand, to restrain her grief, to forbid herself from thinking 
of Jevons and of her love and of her grief. Then the task would 
be complete, the end would have come to her. What then? She 
dared not ask nor answer the question. What then? 

Then—of this one thing she was certain—she would face John 
Remalie. Having carried out Jevons’ plans, and completed his 
work and realized his dream, she would face John Remalie. 

It was on that day that Dorcas became acquainted with money. 
She had never been on intimate terms with it; it had always 
been to her something like the air we breathe unconsciously. 
But now she was awakened to the fact that money may be a 
necessity, that money may be a tyrant, ruthless, implacable. 

Jevons’ bookkeeper splashed into camp. He had come, ap- 
parently, not because he conceived of aid coming from the camps, 
but because he was caught, bewildered, frightened—because he 
had to do something. He was snatching at straws. 

He drew aside Ovid Soule, and with all the excitement of 
an inexperienced young man facing his first catastrophe, whispered 
that Jevons’ loans had been cailed. ; 

“And that isn’t all. There’s no money for pay-roll. Mr. 
Jevons was going to get more money yesterday. Somewhere he 
had arrangements made. And on top of it all, there’s that option 
on Sugarloaf Mountain to be taken care of in less than a week— 
on the twenty-sixth. JI can’t do anything. I don’t know what’s 
to be done—but if something isn’t done quick, we’re bust.” 

Dorcas listened—it seemed stolidly—as Ovid repeated the ill 
news to her. Intuitively she knew the influence of John Remalie 
was the moving cause of this new and baleful gesture of Fate. 

“Where are those banks?” she asked. 

“In the city.” 

Dorcas turned to Ovid. “I’ve got to go. 
river to you. I trust you. He trusted you. 
must prevent you from taking this drive to the mill. 
Promise nothing shall stop you.” 

“Calc’late to do my dumdest, miss.” 

“Promise.” 

Ovid looked into her smoldering eyes. “I promise,” he said. 

“Tl hold you to it,” she said tensely, and Ovid Soule knew 
he would never dare face those burning eyes if he should fail. 

“What you aim to do?” he asked. 

Dorcas shook her head impatiently, but made no answer. How 
could she know what she was going to do? 

Once more she traversed that path along the river to Hannibal 
Ginger’s. Only once did her feet falter, her resolution waver. 


I’m leaving the 
Nothing, nothing, 
Nothing! 
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Only once did any thought save of her purpose to succeed, to 
do what must be done for Jevons, enter her mind. That was 
at the Jaws of the Rips, where the trail came out upon that huge 
rock, that mute, impassive witness to the thing that had befallen 
Jevons. She clenched her fists, gripped her soul with the strength 
of her will—and passed the spot without breaking. 


T last Dorcas turned up the path to the Gingers’ door. 

It opened, and old Hannibal stood there to welcome 

her. The ancient giant lifted her over the threshhold in his 

mighty arms and held her te his breast as if she were an infant, 
crooning over her, whispering to her, grieving over her. 

He swayed his body gently, rocking her in his arms, and she 
closed her eyes and sighed and let her weary head rest upon his 
shoulder. If only she could lie so for hours, for days! 

Presently she aroused herself. Her fingers 
weathered cheek caressingly. 

“Now I can go on,” she said, and her voice was more like 
the voice of Dorcas Remalie than it had been since the moment 
of her loss. “Where is Fabiug?” 

“Tn town.” 

“Oh, I must go to town, to the city. Now!” 

He asked no questions, made no difficulties. “To be sure. To 
be sure,” he said. “Set a minute, till I hitch.” 

“TJ—haven’t any money.” 

“Uh-huh! Calc’late the’s some in the ol’ sugar-bowl. Quite 
a sight of it. Kind of a bank, like. Us boys saves it there, so’s 
to have some by us in case one of us comes to need buryin’. T’ll 
it it.” 

: In a matter of minutes Dorcas and Hannibal were driving 
along the road which led to town. “Train down at eight o’clock,” 
said the old fellow. ‘“Calc’late we’ll make it with time to spare.” 

As they drove up to the station platform, the train whistled 
around the distant curve. ; ‘ 

“Tet me hide here in the dark,” Dorcas said wearily. “Please 
get my ticket for me. I can’t bear to see anyone.” 

“Calc’late Orrin would feel it if you wa’n’t takin’ notice of 
him,” said Hannibal. 

She shook her head. “Tell him I—I love him—but I can’t 
bear to—to see anybody now.” 

The train roared up to the station with the scornful air it 
always wore when it stopped at the village. 

Hannibal helped Dorcas aboard and followed her into the car. 

“Thank you,” she said, and gripped his enormous hand in both 


touched his 


her little ones. “You must hurry off before the train starts. You 
might fall.” 
“Hurry off? Me! Don’t calc’late to git off. Goin’ along with 


Think I’m allowin’ you to 


you, wherever ‘tis you’re aimin’ to go. 
Not 


traipse off some’eres ‘thout nobuddy to look after you? 
much, Mary Ann. Me, I'm goin’ too.” 

Dorcas made no protest. She was grateful—how grateful she 
could not have put into words. 

They were going—that is all either of them considered. Han- 
nibal was going because his heart directed him, and he asked no 
questions; Dorcas was going because she was driven. What she 
was to accomplish, how she was to accomplish it, she did not 
know. She had no plans. Her equipment was an almost super- 
human determination which had been born of a union of love 
and agony. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


T bewilders the student of mankind to observe in what 

strange breasts love takes up its residence. Of all human 
emotions love was the one most ill adapted to flourish in the 
soil of Miss Labo’s heart. To find hatred there, malice, envy, 
could give rise to no astonishment. These seemed indigenous. 
But love! 

Yet for more than twenty-five years love had been the dominat- 
ing motive of Miss Labo’s life. It had been a strange, surreptitious 
love, a love garnished with hatred and malice, a subterranean, 
murky love, yet at the same time an altruistic, unselfish love. 
It had sought nothing for itself. It had nourished itself in silence 
and shadow, crouching, waiting—but always working toward one 
end, and that end the interest of her son. 

He was her own, flesh of her flesh. She loved him fiercely, 
savagely—hating ali else in the world. Through secret avenues 
she had cared for his childhood, never able to acknowledge him, 
never desiring to embrace and cuddle him as your natural mother 
yearns to hover over her baby. She had concealed him, guarded 


.a shadow. 
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him ‘in what primitive, savage manner she was able, had kept 
him not distant from her, working ever toward that day when 
she might establish him in what she chose to believe his rightful 
place. That was her life’s obsession. It was the one thing. 
.... She did not trouble herself about his love, whether it 
were given her or no. That was the incomprehensible thing. 
Miss Labo’s love was all giving—the acme of unselfishness. 

Now circumstances had reared themselves about her and her 
son and John Remalie which threatened not only the success of 
her lifelong purpose, but reached out hungrily for the life and 
liberty of her boy himself. That his hands were stained with 
blood was inconsiderable to her. She did not question his guilt, 
or hope for his innocence. Guilt or innocence were negligible. 
She was unmoral as a wolf. He was threatened with arrest, 
imprisonment! In the fact of imprisonment she saw only the 
shutting of her son away from his birthright. 

Her face was free from emotion as she left John Remalie’s 
little office; it was incapable of displaying emotion except as 
smoldering fires glowed in her strange eyes. The unnatural 
whiteness of her face did not alter a complexion which seemed 
to belong to some exotic race not to be classed with humanity. 
She walked with her habitual slow still step into her kitchen, 
and went about the business of washing and drying the dishes as 
if nothing impended. When the kitchen was mopped and cleaned 
to her satisfaction, and not until then, did she mount the stairs 
to her room. 

Miss Labo now put on a quaint, shapeless, threadbare cloth 
coat and the black bonnet which she always wore upon her rare 
forays into the outside world. Over her shoes she pulled galoshes, 
and upon her hands masculine mittens. Thus equipped, she left 
the house by the kitchen door, pausing to take the key from the 
lock and to hide it in a secret cranny of the steps known only 
to herself. 

She was unconscious of the drizzle of rain, not regardful of 
the river of mud into which the road had been metamorphosed. 
Like some strange mechanism, she trudged along with stiff, even 
gait, never pausing, never slipping, never hesitating. She did 
not hurry, but one had only to watch her spare, silent figure in 
passage to become conscious of a queer sensation that the woman 
would arrive at her destination at the moment she had set for her 
arrival. 

Through the village she passed, and into the country beyond, 
never changing her pace, never hastening, but laying mile and 
mile behind her with a kind of implacability. Distance nor time 
made alteration in her progress. She was on her way to warn her 
son, to give the news to Mark Sloane that the sheriff had been 
set upon him, and having warned him, to see to it that he made 
good his escape. She did not know that at that moment Mark 
Sloane, handcuffed, glowering, silent. sat upon the rear seat of 
a buckboard, a deputy on either side, and the sheriff driving him 
toward the door of the village jail. 


T was not toward John Remalie’s camps that Miss Labo’s 

path bore her. She had reasoned: If her son had com- 
mitted this murder, and there existed no reason to suppose he had 
not, then he would not be found in the camps. He would have 
taken himself to a spot she knew of, fancying himself secure in 
that hiding-place. As for her, she knew well the long arm of 
John Remalie, and trusted no such flimsy security. In a leather 
handbag she carried the savings of twenty years—sufficient to 
carry her son to some distant quarter of the world; and distance 
spelled safety. 

It was midnight when she turned off the main road and entered 
the forest by a scarcely perceptible track. Half an hour’s walking 
brought her to an ancient clearing in the middle of which up- 
reared a blot of solid blackness, a blot which even in the darkness 
did not merge at the. edges, but was sharp of line and distinct. 
She approached stealthily. : 

The blot resolved itself into a quaint house of logs, not your 
usual sprawling, squatting log cabin, but a narrow structure, high 
for its width, with steep and acutely pointed roof. Miss Labo 
crouched before the door, listening. She fancied she heard a 
sound within. She exerted pressure against the door, her thumb 
upon the clumsy latch. It gave inward and she entered like 
Softly she closed the door behind her and stood 
motionless, quiet. Unmistakably there came to her abnormally 
alert ears the sound of breathing, a rustling of movement, as of 
one restless upon his bed. 

Like a shadow she moved across the room, sure-footed, even 
in the blackness. Her outstretched hand encountered the corner- 
post of a bunk constructed of rough boards supported by saplings 
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Her shadow-hand explored the density, touched the booted foot 
of a man, fluttered to the ankles—and paused aghast, for her 
fingers encountered there a knotted rope! 

The sheriff had forestalled her! He had descended upon her 
son, overpowered him, tied him and departed, doubtless for 
means of conveying the prisoner to town. It sufficed that the 
officer had gone. Miss Labo’s fingers explored the interior of her 
reticule for the scissors which, like needle, thread and knitting, 
never were Icft behind. 

Methodically, her jaw working in unison with the scissors, she 
began cutting at the rope. Presently it gave way. She felt her 
way up the recumbent body of the man until she found his hands 
and cut through their bonds. She had not spoken. Now she 
whispered: 

“You're toose! Git up and git! Here’s money to take you 
away. John Remalie’s the one that set the sheriff onto you.” 

An indistinct, muffled sound was her only answer. She com- 
prehended, and again those shadow-hands explored until they 
found the rag and rope gag which rendered the prisoner mute. 

“You got to find a way to let me know where you be,” she said 
sharply. 

The released prisoner grunted in a manner that might have 
seemed ungracious to another. 

“You git—quick,” she said. 
to git home fore mornin’. You hear? 
you be. Here’s the money.” 

She thrust that roll of bills which represented twenty years 
of labor into his hands, and without caress or farewell, crossed 
the room, opened the door softly and vanished as shadows vanish, 
into the night. 

The man on the bunk moved painfully, restraining a groan. 


“He'll be a-comin’ back. I got 


You lemme know where 





“Uncle Haanibal—is anyone—there?” 
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For minutes he chafed his legs and wrists, and presently essayed 
again to rise. He succeeded in getting his lecs over the edge 
of the bunk, only to fall back with a sharp exclamation, and to 
lie quiescent for a time. Five minutes passed, ten minutes, and 
he began the struggle once more, raising himself to a sitting 
posture; and there he remained, head upon hands, gathering 
strength, recruiting his forces. fighting off weakness and dizziness. 

After a time the man pulled himself to his feet and stood 
swaying. He too moved toward the door, fumbling, staggering, 
feeling his way in the blackness. At last he reached the door 
and sagged against it, clinging for sunport. He opened the door 
and stood under the sky, his face unturned to the cold rain, 
welcoming it, drawing strength and refreshment from the chill 
wetness of it. He did not pause again, but swaying dizzily, stum- 
bling. staggering, sustained only by the will that resided in him, 
he followed the footsteps of Miss Labo toward the road. He did 
not know where he was, or whither his feet were carrying him. 
What he sourht was a human habitation—any habitation in that 
wilderness—and necessary human rvinistrations. 


CHAPTER XXX 


T is not a matter for surprise that Hannibal Ginger 

was wholly unaware of his slender companion’s strange 
appearance when they reached the city. But that Dorcas, reared 
as she had been to the supreme importance of dress and decorum 
and the observation of social fetishes, should have passed through 
the crowded streets without giving troubled consideration to her 
splashed knickerbockers and muddy boots, reached the bounds 
of the incredible. It was testimony (Continued on page 122) 
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into his clothing as though under a pressure. There 
was the vague note of victory in his voice. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “no dead Frenchman has ever been 
valued to us at less than fifty thousand francs. He may have 
been a worthless vendor of roast chestnuts before the Madeleine, 
but if he died in Stamboul, he was straightaway worth fifty 
thousand francs. You will observe, monsieur, that your govern- 
ment has already fixed the price for murder.” 

The Prefect of Police looked across the long, empty room at 
the closed door. 

“But was this dead man a citizen of the Turkish Empire? 
We seem to have a memory of him.” 

The Oriental smiled. 

“Citizens,” he said, “are of two classes——your Foreign Office 
has laid it down,—the citizen which is born, and the citizen 
which is acquired. Each are valued to us at least fifty thousand 
francs, as your schedule in the indemnities to the Sublime Porte 
so clearly set it out. Dernburg Pasha was acquired, monsieur. 
But he is dead! And the indemnity for him, as you have so 
admirably established it, is not subject to a discount..... You 
came from the Foreign Office, monsieur?” 

The Prefect of Police bowed. He put his hand into the pocket 
of his coat as with a casual gesture, his fingers closing over an 
article that lay concealed there. 

The Envoy went on: 

“I found the Minister Dellaux of an unfailing courtesy; if a 
subject of our empire has been murdered in Paris, an adequate 
indemnity would be paid.” 

The scene at the Foreign Office, when he had been called in 
before the Minister, came up for an instant to Monsieur Jonquelle. 
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The Oriental stooped over a 


The tall, elegant old man had been profoundly annoyed. This 
murder came at a vexatious moment, at precisely the moment 
when the Foreign Office was pressing for the indemnity on the 
French subjects slain in Stamboul. The very argument had been 
unfortunate. Stamboul must be made safe, and here was Paris 
unsafe! Here was Dernburg Pasha dead in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. 

Monsieur Jonquelle had made no reply to the Minister. He 
had come down to the house in the Faubourg St. Germain of 
Paris; he had gone over it; he had examined everything; but he 
had made no comment. Either he had arrived at no conclusion, 
or else he had a large knowledge of the affair, coupled with some 
definite plan. 

It was an old house, maintaining in its essentials a departed 
elegance. The floor of the drawing-room was of alternate blocks 
of white and black marble, laid down like a chessboard. There 
was a door at one end leading into a small walled garden. On 
the other side of the drawing-room, directly opposite, there was 
another door of precisely the same character leading into a sort 
of library—the room in which Dernburg had been found in the 
morning, dead on the floor. 

To the envoy of the Turkish Government in Paris, this assassi- 
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little and glanced along the floor. 


nation had the aspect of a diplomatic favor. He had gone at 
once to the Foreign Office with his demand for an indemnity, 
and then he had come here into this drawing-room and sat down 
before the door until the matter should be settled. 

“Monsieur is satisfied?” he said. “He has seen everything?” 

“T have not quite seen everything,” replied Monsieur Jonquelle, 

‘his glance traveling to the slight bulge in the man’s tight-fitting 
waistcoat pocket, “but I am entirely satisfied.” 

“The evidences are complete, monsieur,” said the Envoy, smil- 
ing. ‘“Dernburg Pasha lived alone in this house. Late last night a 
Frenchman called on him. They were in the room yonder to- 
gether. The windows were open, although the shutters were 
closed. Persons passing on the street heard the voices distinctly 
—the voice of a Frenchman, monsieur, and the voice of Dernburg 
Pasha. Is it not true?” 


“Unfortunately, monsieur, we cannot deny it. It is precisely 
the truth.” 

“And it is true also, monsieur,” the man went on, “that these 
voices were raised as in anger or as in contention upon some 
point. The words did not carry accurately to the persons in the 
street, but the inflections of the words and the menace in them 
were not to be mistaken. It is established!” 


“You have observed these blood-drops, monsieur ? 





They are quite clear.” 


“Quite established, monsieur,” replied the Prefect of Police. 

Again the Oriental smiled. 

“And it cannot be denied that Dernburg Pasha is dead. He 
was found this morning on the floor of the library yonder, with 
his throat cut—monsieur has himself observed the indicatory evi- 
‘dences of this assassination. . . . . The late visitor,’”—he looked 
up sharply—‘“monsieur admits that he was a Frenchman?” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the Prefect of Police, “the man was a 
Frenchman.” 

The Envoy went on with his summary of the evidences. 

“The late visitor, a Frenchman; the quarrel; the dead man 
remaining in the library; the spots of blood on this floor that 
dripped from the weapon in the assassin’s hand as he went out— 
he escaped from the door yonder into the garden and thence 
into the street: it is all certain, monsieur?” 

“It is all very certain,” replied the Prefect. He paused—then: 

“But while the events are certain, I am not precisely certain 
that we have the same conception of them. For example, mon- 
sieur, will you tell me how, in your opinion, the assassin escaped 
from the garden into the street? This garden was not used; 
the gate leading into the street is nailed up. I should be glad 
of your opinion on this point.” 
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“With pleasure,” replied the Oriental. 

“The man escaped from the garden in the simplest fashion. 
He climbed over the wall, monsieur. The wall is of no great 
height. It is entirely possible.” 

Monsieur Jonquelle lifted his eyebrows like one relieved from 
a perplexity. 

“Quite possible,” he said. “An assassin could have climbed over 
the wall without the slightest difficulty. I am obliged for your 
opinion on this manner of escape, monsieur.” 


R a moment he seemed to reflect; then he addressed 
another question to the Envoy. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “there are blood-drops on this floor.” He 
looked down at the marble extending to the closed door of the 
library beyond them. “I should be glad to know how you think 
they came here.” 

“The explanation is entirely clear,” replied the Turkish Envoy. 
“The assassin went out in haste with the knife in his hand, and 
these blood-drops dripped from the point of it.” 

“That would be possible, monsieur,” replied Jonquelle. 
might happen!” 

The Oriental stooped over a little and glanced along the floor. 

“You have observed these blood-drops, monsieur? They are 
quite clear.” . 

“T have observed them closely,” replied the Prefect of Police. 
“There are seven of these blood-drops. They are about the 
length of a man’s step apart, and they are each clearly visible on 
a white square of the floor. ‘Your explanation seems admirable, 
monsieur.” 

He turned suddenly from a contemplation of these evidences 
into a vague casuistry. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “I have thought a great deal about chance 
evidences of crime. Do you suppose there are any laws of 
chance?” 

The Oriental seemed to reflect. 

“The very word ‘chance,’ monsieur,” he said, “precludes the 
running of any law. Events which result from the operation 
of law are naturally outside of the definition of the word ‘chance.’ ” 

The Prefect of Police did not pause to discuss this comment; 
he went on, as though the reply were merely an interruvtion of 
his discourse. ; 

“Events,” he said, “all indicatory evidences in criminal investi- 
gation, we divide into two classes: those which happen by design, 
and those which happen by chance. By design we mean by the 
will and intention of some individual, and by chance we mean all 
those events which happen outside of such an intention. Would 
you think, monsieur, that there would be any distinguishing fea- 
tures, by virtue of which one might put indicatory evidences of 
a crime under one or the other of these heads?” 

He continued as though he had entered upon a subject which 
engaged his attention too closely for the pauses of a dialogue, 
as thouch his inquiry were a mere form of statement and not 
intended for an answer. 

“It is an immense and fascinating field for speculation. It 
seems to be the persistent belief of every human intelligence that 
it can, by design, create a sequence of indicatory evidences, which 
will have all the appearance of a happening by chance. But after 
long reflection and the study of innumerable instances, I have 
come to the conclusion that this thing cannot be done. It is my 
opinion that no human intelligence can grasp the vast ramification 
of events with a sufficient comprehension to enable it to lay down 
a sequence of false evidences that will have, at every point, the 
aspect of a chance happening.” 


“That 


E did not wait for a reply. He seemed to lose all inter- 
est in the subject with the closing word of his final 
sentence. He turned abruptly to another phase of the matter. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “what, in your opinion, was the motive 
for this death of Dernburg?” 

The Oriental replied at once. 

“I do not know that, monsieur,” he said. “But does it matter? 
We are not concerned to establish the motive for this murder. 
I do not care even to establish the identity of the assassin. We 
have established that he is French, and that is sufficient for the 
indemnity. You may determine the motive, if you like.” 

“I have already determined it,” replied Jonquelle. 

“And what was it, monsieur, since you have determined it?” 

“It was despair!” replied the Prefect of Police. “Do you 
know what Dernburg Pasha was doing in Paris?” 

The Envoy’s eyes narrowed. He looked at Jonquelle a moment 
as in a furtive inquiry, 
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“T do not,” he said. 
sieur?” 

“You will be surprised to learn it,” continued the Prefect 
of Police. ‘Dernburg was undertaking to falsify a work of art. 
It was a very remarkable work of art, and one of value. The 
persons who originally produced this work of art expended a 
great sum of money, an almost incredible sum of money to . 
perfect it. If one could falsify it successfully, one could make 
a fortune at the venture. Dernburg knew this. He had thought 
about it for a long time. He had conducted a great number of 
experiments. Finally he was satisfied that the thing could be suc- 
cessfully done, and he came here from Stamboul, took this 
abandoned house in the Faubourg St. Germain, brought with him 
his devices, and prepared to undertake the great thing which he 
had in mind. Then, monsieur, before the thing could be accom- 
plished, the mysterious visitor appeared; and this morning Dern- 
burg is dead.” 

It was evident that the Oriental was profoundly puzzled. 

“T do not understand you, monsieur,” he said. “You say that 
Dernburg Pasha had perfected a method by which he intended 
to falsify a work of art?” 

“Ves, monsieur.” 

“Then he was called upon by one who knew of this method 
and wished to rob him of it?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“Then by those to whom the original of the art belonged, and 
wished to prevent this falsification?” 

“No, monsieur,” replied the Prefect of Police. 
Pasha’s death resulted from a sense of despair.” 


“What was his mission in Paris, mon- 
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ONQUELLE took his hand from his pocket, revealed the 

thing upon which his fingers had closed when he sat down 
to this conference. He opened his hand so that the thing was 
visible. It looked like a little square box of some white substance, 
as of marble or chalk or alabaster. It was not larger than two 
inches square. It was, perhaps, an inch thick, made in two pieces. 
There was a tiny hole, like a keyhole with a beveled edge, on the 
line where these pieces joined. The box had a heavy rubber band 
about it. It lay for a moment exposed in the palm of Monsieur 
Jonquelle’s hand. 

“T have here,” he said, “the thing that was the cause of this 
man’s death. It was also the cause of his misfortunes leading 
up to this fatal morning. It has been an obsession with him. 
In the German Empire he undertook this thing. His design 
was discovered, and he fled to Turkey. But he took his obsession 
with him, and when the war was ended, he saw a method of 
getting an indemnity out of France with it—a method by which 
he could enrich himself at the cost of France. He worked out 
his plan carefully; he came to Paris; he got this house. He 
was ready to put his plan into effect when, unfortunately for 
him, the mysterious visitor of last night appeared. 

“Dernburg was shrewd, unscrupulous and farsighted. But he 
was not shrewd enough, and he was not farsighted enough. The 
stranger, who came to see him last night, knew all about him, 
knew every detail of his activities, knew the big plan that he had 
in mind. He had watched him, had followed his career. He 
knew the very day that he came to Paris. He knew his object 
in taking this empty house in the Faubourg St. Germain. He 
knew every step of the secret arrangements which Dernburg had 
perfected for the carrying out of his scheme; and at the opportune 
hour, he entered this house. These are the facts, monsieur, which 
I have accurately ascertained, which are true beyond doubt.” 

“And so,” said the Oriental, “this mysterious stranger finally 
ran Dernburg Pasha to earth here and killed him.” 

The Prefect of Police arrested the man’s discourse with a 
gesture. 

“You travel, monsieur,” he said, “a point beyond my conclu- 
sions. Do we know that this midnight visitor is the assassin? 
We must consider the evidences as they are presented to us.” 

“The evidences are conclusive of this fact,” replied the Envoy, 
“if circumstantial evidences can ever be conclusive of a murder. 
Here is the opportunity, the quarrel, the dead man remaining in 
the library, blood-drops falling from the weapon on this drawing- 
room fioor as he hastily crossed it, and the escape over the wall 
of the garden.” 

“But monsieur,” said the Prefect of Police, “where is the 
motive? The writers on the value of indicatory evidences, in the 
investigation of a criminal case, tell us that there should be time, 
opportunity and motive. The time, monsieur, and the opportu- 
nity are here, plainly indicated; but the motive? Where shall we 
look for that?” (Continued on page 120) 
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hot and stuffy, with the pungent odor of wet clothes 

and of many human beings. Outside the building, 
even at four o'clock on this late October day, darkness had 
fallen; and a gale was blowing. Somewhere near the courthouse, 
a hanging sign persisted in shrieking intermittently in the gusty 
street. Inside the courtroom the densely packed spectators gulped 
greedily the evidence in the murder case on trial before Judge 
Montague. 

The affair was running its sordid course with an inexorable 
one-sidedness. High upon the bench sat the thin-faced judge, 
spare of form, black-gowned, white-faced, the blue veins mark- 
ing his hollow temples. His gray eyes, deep under a high-arched 
forehead, were fixed on no person, as the trial moved swiftly on, 
but upon the noteworthy painting of “Justice and the Scales,” 
work of the local artist Paxton, and purchased by the board of 
supervisors in 1902 for the newly built courthouse. Yet all 
eyes in the room returned ultimately to the immutable Judge 
Montague up there upon the bench, symbol of exact justice, no 
less, no more. The county of Hollingwood was enormously 
proud of Judge Montague, especially proud in the fact that he 
was certain to be the next governor of the State, the first from 
Hollingwood County. 

Occasionally the sharp word, “Exception!” rose from coun- 
sel for the defense. The eyes of Judge Montague sank, to fix 
upon the defendant’s lawyer. With unchanged countenance, the 
exception was allowed or denied, and the case went on. One 
felt that it was Judge Montague who must finally decide the 
case—not the jury, nor the facts. Yes, the entire county was 
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proud of their judge, a man who was like the rock of Gibraltar. 
He had no intimate friends, to be sure, but no keen enemies, 
and he was known throughout the State, in his profession. On 
the first Tuesday in November he would be elected governor by 
at least four hundred thousand majority. And this was there- 
fore his last big case. He had announced that, if elected gov- 
ernor, he would immediately resign from the bench. 

The young defendant sat half-crouched beside his attorney at 
the table opposite the witness-stand, flanked by a blue-coated 
policeman, who chewed something constantly and surreptitiously. 
The young man’s eyes shifted from judge to witness, witness to 
jury. He saw little to hope for. The county attorney (candi- 
date for the county judgeship to be left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Judge Montague) was making his supreme effort before 
this throng of his fellow-citizens. 

The wife of the dead man had testified, struggling futilely to 
withhold the miserable story of her relations with the man on 
trial for his life. The automatic pistol, black, chunky, which 
had dealt death, lay on the table within four feet of the defend- 
ant. There lay also the herringbone gray sack coat of the mur- 
dered man,—Exhibit B,—with the hole in the side, and the 
streaks that had turned to the color of iron-rust. And above it 
all, almost overpowering in his detachment from human emo- 
tions, sat Judge Montague, his eyes resting upon “Justice and the 
Scales.” 

A bell’s single stroke came down the wind, marking the half- 
hour after four. Judge Montague rose. A gavel banged upon 
the desk of a clerk. Everyone rose precipitately, while the 
Judge, tall, almost emaciated, he seemed in his black robe, rest- 


ing his gray eyes upon the jury, charged them in low, resonant 
tones neither to read of nor discuss this case while outside the 
courtroom. 

The court stood adjourned. 

No one moved from his place until the Judge had passed into 
his chambers behind the bench, through the quartered-oak door 
at the left of the great chair. 

In the sudden release of motion and long-suppressed conversa- 
tion, a gray-haired woman, small, comely, garbed in brown, tot- 
tered forward from the front row of chairs outside the railing 
and half-stumbled as she approached the wooden barrier behind 
which sat the young defendant. She clasped him frantically by 
the shoulders and burst into broken sobs. The boy—he was 
hardly yet a man—raised his big broad hand to her head and 
pulled her still more closely to him. The blue-coated officer 
ceased chewing, temporarily, as he glanced sidewise at them, with 
unmoved countenance. 

The county attorney gathered up his papers and exhibits. He 
also shot a sidelong glance at mother and son. He had a baby 
boy of five waiting for him at home, waiting for Daddy 
to come and play choo-choo between dining-room and 
parlor. The man before him now had shot down a 
young father who had left a baby girl of six months 
behind. 
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The blue-coated policeman indicated to 
the mother that he must take the prisoner 
back to the county jail. 


ss HERE is hardly what you call 
a newspaper story in me, Mr. 
Daggett,” said Judge Montague softly to the elderly, bald-headed 
man from the Times-Record, the daily with the largest circula- 
tion in the State. Daggett filled comfortably and completely 
the huge leather chair before the fireplace in the Judge’s cham- 
bers and he smoked a long black cigar. He had come from the 
capital, eighty-seven miles away, to work up a special feature 
article on the next governor, for the Sunday edition following 
election day. 


“Well, Governor,” murmured amiably the old journalistic 
war-horse through the blue smoke of his cigar, “there’s a big 
story somewhere inside of everyone. But frankly, there are 
mighty few people who know just what such a story is.” 

Daggett glanced from under his cigar to note whether the gray- 
eyed Judge was vulnerable. 

Judge Montague was silent for a space; then: “It is going to 
be a tremendous responsibility, Mr. Daggett.” He paused. 
“Ves, tremendous! And I must say to you, at the very outset, 
that if there ever comes a time during my incumbency, when I 
am derelict to my sworn 
duty, I shall judge myself 
as I have these many years 
judged others—and to the 
people of the State I shall 
give my verdict!” 

Daggett saw the thin 
fingers upon the opposite 
chair-arm contract, tien 
relax. Yes, here was a 
story, Daggett knew, al- 
ready! A man that not 
a person in five million citi- 
zens of the State could 
bribe! The ascetic from 
the bench, transplanted into 
the center of intrigues and 
compromises—and were 
there to be ultimate rocks 
upon which singie-minded 
justice must crash? 

“No, Mr. Daggett, I can 
tell you only of a very 
simple life.” And here the 
reporter caught a fugitive, 
charming smile, playing 
briefly upon the features of 
the Judge. He had laid 
aside his black robe, and 
was growing human! “I 
was born here in the town 
of Montague—which is now 
the city of Montague. I 
went to college, had several 
years abroad, in Paris and 
elsewhere, and then came 
back here. I had always 
intended to go into law, as 
had my father and grand- 
father before me. Old 
David Montague was a cir- 
cuit judge before the Civil 
War. I was for eight 
years a police judge, here 
at home. I have been on 
the county bench now for 
—for thirteen years. I had 
supposed that I should go 
on and on, giving the best 
I had. But I cannot re- 
fuse the far greater call, 
should it come.” 

“Tt’ll come,” said Daggett dryly. 
“And didn’t your family, Judge, settle 
this community some two hundred 
years ago? The Italian barber at the 
Diggs House tried hard to get it over to me 
this morning.” 

“Not so long ago as that,” replied the Judge. 
“Tt was in 1819 that Sebastian Montague and 
Sarah, his wife, and the small boy Ebenezer 
crossed the mountains on horseback and_pio- 
neered across the plains. You can find much 
to write about in old Sebastian, who was not only upright, but 
right, in all things. We've had a phrase in the Montague family: 
‘Sebastian’s way!’ And I am frank to say, Mr. Daggett, that 
the name of Montague is one pleasant to bear in this county.” 

“Tl say it is!” nodded Daggett. “And now, Judge, about 
your own children. How many have you, and what are their 
names and ages, if I may ask?” j 

Again Daggett saw the thin fingers tighten. 
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“T am the last of my line—my wife died twelve years ago. We 
were never blessed with children. I have now no kith or kin save 
a very dear and patient sister who lives with me. Have you chil- 
dren, Mr. Daggett?” 

As the man from the Times-Record told impulsively of his 
own four boys,—two had been in the war,—he saw the Judge’s 
eyes fix themselves again on space. He followed the gaze, and 
saw the object of the set stare. A painting of the Madonna with 
the Child over the fireplace! Here the Madonna! There, in 
the courtroom, “Justice and the Scales.” Here infinite love and 
pity. There—justice! There the law. Here the heart! 

“Mr. Daggett,—and what I say is not for print—I am quite 
sure that if I had had boys—a boy—as you have had sons— 
or a daughter, they would have meant much for me—” He 
paused. His eyes turned to Daggett. He smiled again, wistfully, 
even hesitatingly. Daggett’s thoughts jumped to the wonderful 
photograph for his paper that that smile on that face would 
make! 

“Yes, Mr. Daggett, a son, or a daughter, would have meant 
so much, would have helped me to understand so much better— 
would have meant so much, during the war—and after.” 

There was a low, halting knock at the door. A court attendant 
entered. “Begging your pardon, Your Honor, but there’s a Mrs. 
Calvert in the courtroom still, and she wont leave, and she keeps 
saying she’s going to see you, sir!” 

“Calvert?” 

“The mother of the defendant in the trial, sir.” 

Daggett saw grow, almost at once, before him, out of the 
middle-aged, lonely man who had no son, again the stern, offended, 
patient embodiment of justice. Judge Montague spoke with re- 
pressed voice: 

“Please make her understand, Mr. Hoskins, the great impro- 
priety of her effort to approach me, the judge in the case, dur- 
ing the progress of the trial.” 

The attendant moved forward into the light. He fingered 
nervously a small card. “I’ve told it to her a dozen times, Your 
Honor, forward and back again, but she just sticks to it, she’s 
going to see you, and this card, if I give it to you, she says, 
you'll see her, all right. Begging Your Honor’s pardon for repeat- 
ing the exact words!” 

Judge Montague’s head sat even more stiffly upon his thin neck. 
He held the calling-card at a distance, as he placed to his eyes 
the tortoise-shell glasses. Daggett’s glance followed him keenly. 
Here was part of the story! An applicant, a mother, in the 
extremities of woe—defying all conventions! Would this judge 
permit emotions to gain a footing in his legal mind? And why, 
through all the years, had he built up this inexorable standard of 
measured justice? 

The Judge’s white forehead wrinkled slightly in thought. He 
read the card a second time, a third and then bethought himself 
to turn it over. Abruptly the glasses came down. He sprang 
to his feet. From his throat issued an exclamation that the 
reporter from the Times-Record could not catch. The Judge 
passed his hand vaguely across his forehead. He moved quickly 
toward the door, then returned. The attendant stared wide-eyed 
at the Judge, and then at the reporter. 

Judge Montague turned to Daggett, who had arisen. 
in a curiously strained voice: 

“T regret, sir, that I really must—that is—must postpone any 
further interview until—perhaps tomorrow. If you don’t mind, 
T’ll be excused now.” 

The three men were facing the door. On the threshold stood 
the mother of the defendant. Her hand was at her throat as 
she looked upon the three men. She seemed almost ready to 
sink in weariness to the floor. The court attendant nudged Dag- 
gett. Behind his hand the court attendant whispered: 

“Beat it, now! The Judge knows how to handle that kind! 
Now she’s in, you and I get out—quick!” : 

To Judge Montague the reporter sought to excuse himself, 
but his going was unnoticed. The Judge stood at the table under 
the light; Daggett’s last glance noted that his thin fingers were 
clenched. The court attendant followed Daggett so closely as to 
crowd him, and closed the door hurriedly, without sound. 


He spoke 


AS early as nine-thirty on election night the opposing 
candidate wired to Judge Montague his heartiest con- 
gratulations on his election. By Wednesday morning it was evi- 
dent that the landslide would carry the vote beyond a half-mil- 
lion majority. 

The customary solitary walk of the Judge from his modest 
residence to the county courthouse became on this Wednesday 
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morning in early November a straggling, highly excited proces- 
sion- of cheering, gesticulating citizens. Men grinding away at 
moving-picture cameras were already perched on points of van- 
tage. Four of the city’s policemen marched in open formation 
ahead of the crowd. 

The Montague Chamber of Commerce was already busy ar- 
ranging a surprise celebration—quite impromptu—for the front 
of the courthouse, in the open square, at eleven o’clock that 
morning. And the Judge was to know absolutely nothing about 
the event until it came off. Mum was the word! 

At ten-forty-five, the courtroom was packed. Black-robed, the 
Judge mounted the bench, quite as usual but amid poorly sup- 
pressed murmurs. The gavel banged several times for order. 
As usual the first few moments were taken up in securing the 
Court’s signature to various documents. Then the county attor- 
ney stood before the bench, his head barely on a level with the 
Judge’s black-robed body, and the Judge leaned over to listen 
to the whispered words. The throng in the courtroom hung on 
the conjecture as to what it might be about? 


EFORE, all eyes had been fastened upon the Judge. Now 

they were looking upon the next Governor! No longer 

merely a citizen among them, but a national figure! They thought 

he looked tired, haggard, even sagging somewhat in his chair. 

Certainly the strain of recent weeks had gotten to him! But 

just wait till tonight, and what they’re going to do at the banquet! 
That would make him feel all right again! 

The door to the prisoners’ pen opened. A complete hush fell 
upon the room. Between two officers walked forward the young 
man who had been, one week before, convicted of murder in the 
first degree. On this morning he was to receive sentence. For 
years Judge Montague had allowed just one week to elapse be- 
tween conviction and sentence. 

The young man, though deathly pale, carried his head high. 
A half-stifled wail rose somewhere in the room. Judge Mon- 
tague’s head came up. He saw the young man standing before 
him at the dock. The Judge’s eyes searched the courtroom— 
rested upon the mother of the man in the dock. 

Judge Montague arose. He addressed the prisoner, his voice 
at first so low that only those nearer at hand could hear the first 
words: 

“Robert—Goodwin—” 

The Judge paused. The clerk, seated below him, whispered 
hastily to him. The Judge bowed his head slightly, and resumed: 

“Robert—Calvert, you have been legally and fairly tried by 
a jury of your peers. Your counsel has made the best possible 
presentation of your case. Every one of your—your legal rights 
has been safeguarded. You have been found guilty of the crime 
of murder in the first degree. In this State there is but one 
sentence that can be imposed upon you for that most terrible 
of crimes. Have you, at this time, any reason to present why 
the sentence of the court should not now be passed upon you?” 

Again rose the stifled, wailing sobs. Behind the prisoner, in 
the first row of chairs, sat the mother of the prisoner, both hands 
before her face. A woman seated next her held her closely 
embraced. The man in the dock turned and looked down upon 
his mother. Tears rolled down his cheeks. 

In upon the dead silence of the room broke from a consider- 
able distance the sudden music of a band, out in front of the 
City Hall. They were playing “The Star Spangled Banner!” 

Instinctively the man in the dock stiffened, came to atten- 
tion. In all the room there was no movement. The Judge upon 
the bench stood rigid, eyes fastened upon the young man at 
attention, all the while the music lasted. When it had ceased, 
he passed a hand across his forehead, seemed to find it difficult 
to stand erect, grasped with both hands the desk before him. 

The convicted man spoke: 

“J—have nothing to say—sir. I did—it. I wish to—to God 
I could undo it! The man—I didn’t realize—I didn’t know. 
My stepfather never cared—about me. Judge, I want my mother 
taken care of—” 


Drum, drum—drum, drum, drum! 

Drum, drum—drum, drum, drum! 
Outside, the parade had started for the courthouse. The man 
upon the bench spoke slowly, irrevocably: 

“Robert Calvert, the law requires me now to pronounce sen- 
tence upon you. I therefore sentence you—to be put to death, 
by electricity, in the State prison of this State in the month of 
January next ensuing, during the week beginning the twenty-first.” 
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Huck Finn had nothing on-me. 
This beauty I’d like him to see. 
irst I will eat it— 
; Then home I will beat it, 
Py Where Campbell’s is waiting for me! 
a * 
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JOSEPH GaMPBELL GOMPANY 
CAMDEN,N.J.U-SA 


The flavor you never forget 


| And never need to—thanks to Campbell’s 

| Tomato Soup! Every delicious Campbell's 
spoonful has the same spice and glow and refreshing 
tang you used to relish when you stole down to the 
old tomato patch and ate your fill. The big red 
Hl juicy fellows are just the ones that make 





4 Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


The pure tomato flavor is there in all its 
i freshness. Rich creamery butter, granulated sugar, 
herbs and spices are blended with the tonic tomato 
i i to yield one of the real delights of the dining 
[| table. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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It was done! 

The man in the dock grasped the rail 
before him, bent forward, seemed to 
strain as though sustaining a heavy 
weight, rocked for a moment like a boy 
on stilts, and stared with twitching face 
at the Judge. 

“And may God, in his infinite wisdom 
—and love—have mercy ypon your 
soul!” 

There was commotion directly behind 
the prisoner. Court attendants hurried 
forward and bore from the room a 
woman who had fainted. A door slammed 
shut. 

The blue-coated attendant at the pris- 
oner’s side tugged at his sleeve. The 
young man swayed, caught himself, sank. 
His lawyer put his arm about his 
shoulders, and whispered in his ear, strik- 
ing him rather sharply several times upon 
the back. There was still the Court of 
Appeals! Cheer up! 

Loudly the band burst forth, now al- 
most under the courthouse windows: 


Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Judge Montague goes marching on! 


Cheers, and then more cheers, outside 
the building! 

“We—want—Judge—Montague! We 
—want—Governor—Montague!” 

The courtroom broke into commotion. 
People near the windows craned their 
heads to look out. Other people rose 
from their seats to crowd behind those 
at the windows. In the rear of the room 
a window was pushed up with a rasping 
squeak. The shouts from outside were 
immediately louder. 

One voice, megaphonic, bellowed forth: 
“Speech! Speech!” 

Officers in the courtroom hurried the 
prisoner back through the door to the 
prisoners’ pen. They were taking no 
chances on the crowd! The eyes of the 
Judge followed the young man’s prog- 
ress. Some one was pounding with a 
gavel upon a desk or table. “Order in 
the court!” 

But for once there was no order. Peo- 
ple began to rush this way and that. 
Judge Montague, features drawn, face 
pallid, gave a sign to an attendant. 

“The court stands adjourned!” 

Representative citizens, in the court- 
room for a definite purpose, hurried now 
to surround the Judge, to grasp his hands, 
to draw him down from the bench, on 
toward the window, others pushing the 
people aside who stood in front of him. 
He must greet the cheering throng, now 
completely filling the courthouse square! 
And then he was to learn, for the first 
time, from the lips of the mayor, of the 
big plan for the evening’s banquet to 
Montague’s most distinguished citizen. 


I" was very late in the evening of the 
eighteenth of January. Daggett, the 


veteran reporter of the State capitol, had ° 


been located by the night editor of the 
Times-Record, after much excited tele- 
phoning, at a welterweight bout in Halcy- 
on Hall. The Governor’ had sent for 
Daggett to come at once, if possible, to 
the private entrance of the executive 
office in the capitol building. 


The old reporter burned up the dis- 
tance to the capitol, which loomed al- 
most monstrously in the cold moonlight, 
high above the already sleeping city. 
Daggett knew that something big must 
be doing. Governors didn’t send post- 
haste at midnight often—and from the 
executive office! 

The G. A. R. veteran doorkeeper ad- 
mitted Daggett. Passing through the 
great empty rotunda, the reporter came 
to a glass paneled door behind which 
burned a dim light, and knocked. 

Former Judge Montague opened the 
door of the private office. The two men 
moved to the center of the room. The 
big desk of the Governor was heaped 
with documents—everything in order. 

But something was the matter with the 
Governor! He looked, in Daggett’s opin- 
ion, in a bad way. The face was drawn, 
and the eyes were sunken. Even the 
man’s hand shook slightly, once when 
it was raised to his face. Must have 
caught a mighty bad cold, or something, 
decided Daggett. 

The reporter waited for the Governor 
to speak, after the first brief ‘“Good 
evening!” 

“Will you come into the big room with 
me, Mr. Daggett?” 


“PREY stood in the public reception- 
room, the Governor’s conference- 
room, where the hearings, the important 
daily meetings, and the never-ending 
string of visitors were dealt with. The 
Governor now snapped on, from a wall- 
switch, one of the huge crystal chande- 
liers. Yet even then the room was in 
half shadow. The Governor drew Dag- 
gett by the arm to the first portrait in 
the long series upon the opposite wall. 

“Mr. Daggett, less than three weeks 
ago I sat for the first time, as the chief 
executive of this splendid State, at the 
desk there. During these days I have 
lived with these portraits, and I have 
come here nights, also, as we come to- 
night. No man can face these men as 
I have done, and—and not have visions. 
This man who hangs here before us, went 
from here to the Senate at Washington.” 

The Governor moved on, to the next 
portrait. Daggett felt a certain sagging 
of the emotions—a sense of loss, a sharp 
reaction, an anticlimax. Political aspira- 
tions had already seized upon this seem- 
ingly unreachable man? 

“Here was a man, Mr. Daggett, who 
was a really great human being. He 
made a great President, did he not? He 
also sat in that chair which I occupy. 
.... This man took up the presidency 


of a great university... .. Here was a 
man who fell at Gettysburg... .. This 
man was a philosopher... . . This man 


served as Governor during three terms. 
.... What a company! Let us sit 
down at my desk. Mr. Daggett. I have 
a favor to ask of you!” 

Daggett followed, much of the glow 
gone out of him. His dreary old cynical 
soul had been stirred through the months 
by the belated hope that here in this 
man Montague, the State had jinally 
chosen a leader who could not be shaken, 
nor swerved by the stupendous tempta- 
tions of the Governor’s chair! And now 
already longing for the next stage along 
the road? Even as other men— 
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“| 2 Governor pushed a very sharp, 
slender pencil back and forth upon a 
blank sheet of paper, drawing small geo- 
metrical figures. Twice the pencil paused, 
then continued. Finally it paused a third 
time, and the Governor spoke: 

“Do you remember that afternoon of 
last October, when you were in my cham- 
bers at the courthouse in Hollingwood 
County? I told you then, you recall, 
that if the time should come when— 
when I, as Governor of this State, be- 
came derelict to my duty—guilty, in my 
high position, I should mete out to my- 
self the same measure of judgment that 
through all the years I have aimed to 
mete out, justly, to those facing me for 
crime?” 

Daggett faced about, startled. ‘Why, 
now that you mention it—why, ves, Gov- 
ernor. But what—” 

“That time is tonight, Mr. Daggett. 
I have asked you to come to me, that you 
may hear me pronounce sentence—on 
myself. Last October I said that I would 
make public such sentence—if the time 
ever came. But I find I can make it 
public only—to you. Don’t look at me 
so, Mr. Daggett! Iam quite sane. You 
were present that afternoon. You saw 
the—the woman, standing in the door- 
way. You will understand—shortly—” 

Daggett’s glance followed the Gov- 
ernor’s piercing gray eyes to a photo- 
graph upon the desk. “Justice and the 
Scales!” A tiny copy of the great paint- 
ing by Paxton, there in the county court- 
room at Montague! 

“Mr. Daggett, this afternoon at three- 
twenty-five the Court of Appeals of this 
State denied the application of Robert 
Calvert for a new trial.” 

“Calvert?” 

“The lad who was being tried for 
murder—when you came last October to 
interview me—the son of the woman 
who entered my rooms while you were 
there.” 

Daggett gripped the arms of his chair. 
He had forgotten, until this instant— 

“And my last act, before resigning 
my county judgeship on the day follow- 
ing my election last November, was to 
sentence Robert Calvert to death during 
the week beginning—next Monday!” 

The Governor paused. 

Tick—tick—tick! went the  grand- 
father’s clock in the corner next the 
portraits. 

“Robert Calvert is my son—my only 
son.” 

The words were almost whispered! 
The Governor drew a long, tired breath; 
his body seemed to sink into the chair. 

“Good God!” murmured Daggett. 

“Yes, I sent my—own son—to the 
death-house. And last Tuesday I myself 
was inside that death-house. They called 
it an official inspection. But in my 
dreams I have been in that death-house 
every night since last November! Sleep? 
This morning the chief of police of this 
city called me up on the phone, urged 
me, implored me, not to roam the streets 
of this city at one, two, three o’clock 
in the morning, lest I be—whatever might 
happen! Sleep? With my son there? 
And within ten feet of him—just behind 
a wall—the Chair!” 

The Governor had clutched the report- 
er’s arm. 


The 
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You, too, can have the charm 


of c4 Skin You Love to Touch” 


iu your skin is not just what 
you want it to be—if it lacks 
freshness and charm—do not let 
this fact discourage you. 

Remember —every day your 
skin is changing. Each day old 
skin dies and new takes its place. 
This is your opportunity. 

By giving this new skin the 
special treatment suited to its 
needs, you can gain the clear, 
smooth, attractive complexion 
you long for. 


For each type of skin — there is 
a special treatment 

Skins differ widely—and each 

type of skin should have the 


Copyright, 1921, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


special treatment that meets its 
special needs. Treatments for 
all the different types of skin are 
given in the booklet of famous 
skin treatments that is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day and learn from this booklet 
just the right treatment for your 
skin. Begin using it tonight. 

The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in overcoming common skin trou- 
bles make it ideal for general use. 

A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks for gen- 


eral toilet use, including any of 
the special Woodbury treatments. 
A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 
For 25 cents we will send you a 
complete miniature set of the 


Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap; 


A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Faci:1 Cream; 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream; 
Asample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder; 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1710 
Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf 
you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Fergens Co., Limited, 1710 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. 
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“But Governor—” began Daggett, 
stutteringly, his mind racing madly to 
seize the many angles of this unprece- 
dented situation. ‘Governor, the people 
of this State will never allow—allow—” 

A contorted smile broke over the tense 
face of the Governor. ‘That is a fact, 
sir! The people will never allow— For 
tonight, shortly after nine, I used the 
supreme power that the people of this 
sovereign State have vested in the Gov- 
ernor, to place in the hands of Robert 
Calvert an absolute pardon! My private 
secretary carried it to the prison. Why, 
the warden wouldn’t believe him—and 
he has known him for many years— 
wouldn’t believe the document—called 
me on the phone! I commanded him 
to let the man out! 

“At ten o’clock precisely, his mother 
received him in a closed car, outside the 
prison. By one o’clock—it is nearly one 
now—they will be across the borders of 
this State. In less than three days they 
reach the coast. They sail to a foreign 
country. They will never come back. 
Robert Calvert is free! He cannot be 
put in jeopardy of his life a second time 
for the same crime! My son is safe!” 

Daggett wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. He leaned toward the 
Governor and whispered as if enemies 
lurked in the shadows of the room: 

“I understand, Governor! I see why 
I’m here! You can bank on me! God 
above, haven’t I children of my own? 
I'll see that the story gets killed at once, 
if it ever starts to break. I know all 
the boys! You can have a good night’s 
sleep tonight, Governor!” 

Daggett even patted the arm of the 
Governor several times, gently, encourag- 
ingly. There was a silence. Then: 

“Mr. Daggett, I betrayed my State, in 
grossly misusing the power of grace, in 
pardoning Robert Calvert. That power 
is vested in me alone, to rectify grievous 
injustice! Not to prostitute Justice! I 
freed a murderer who deserved to die! 
Never would I have sentenced him, had 
he not deserved to die. I have connived 
at the escape from prison of an assassin. 
And I have gloried in the act! 

“Therefore—tonight I have sat in 
judgment upon myself. On last election 
night, as the returns came in, I vowed 
by almighty God to pardon, exactly as I 
have done, my own son, should the Court 
of Appeals deny him a new trial. I 
swore to betray deliberately the most 
sacred trust vested in me by the sov- 
ereign people, the power to spare a life! 
And tonight I have passed sentence upon 
myself. All the evidence is in. I have 
been the judge, and the jury—” 


Hs eyes swept slowly the portraits on 
the wall, as if holding them fast for 
the last time. 

“And that sentence is—” 

“No,” shouted Daggett. Lightning 
flashes of memory pictured again to him 
the inexorable Judge, high upon the bench 
in the distant county. Daggett knew 
that, once spoken, the sentence would 
stand—and be as inexorably fulfilled! 

“Yes!” declared the Governor. 

“For God’s sake, Governor, listen to 
me!” cried the reporter, grasping the 
Governor’s arm. “It’s human to err! 
There wasn’t one of those governors up 
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there that didn’t have something or other 
to be sorry about! And they went on, 
didn’t they? Don’t spoil a great career 
by making a mountain out of a—one act. 
Think of the distance you can go! 
You’ve only started! Your half-million 
votes puts you in line for the Presidency! 
This country is going to need you! This 
thing will all blow over—the people are 
as good as out of the country already; 
it happened a long time ago, when you 
were young and foolish—” 

The Governor rose suddenly to his feet. 
He extended his arm toward the portraits 
on the wall. 

“Do you think, Mr. Daggett, that such 
arguments, and many others, have not 
besieged me time and time again? Do 
you think I'm not human? Do you 
think I am cold to the future that might 
have been mine? But there is only one 
—only one—way out! Justice! I chose 
to betray my governorship! My sentence 
is that I cease to be Governor of this 
State!” 


HE Governor walked slowly to one 
of the high French windows. He 
seemed to disappear within its embrasure. 
Daggett sat motionless. The die was 
cast. And Daggett could understand. To 
the grim-principled Judge, justice had 
been a religion for a score of years. And 
at this moment he was but clinging to 
his religion!’ He had sinned; and now 
he was prostrate in atonement! 
From the curtained folds of the win- 
dow came halting words—no longer 
edicts of a judge or commands of a gov- 


ernor. “I needed you so much tonight, 
Mr. Daggett. And you were so good to 
come! I have been the—the loneliest 


man in the world since November—the 
most wretched. You saw her and the 
boy. And I didn’t reason, tonight—I 
just sent for you—” 

“Judge—are you—going to her—and 
the boy?” 

Again the long pause, the half-heard 
intake of a deep breath. 

“She doesn’t want me! The boy 
knows nothing. She and I met, many 
years ago, in France, when I was a 
student there. We thought ourselves 
both—so wise. Then suddenly my 
mother died, over here, and a cablegram 
called me back. Just a few letters from 
her, and everything stopped. I never 
knew—about the boy—until that after- 
noon in my chambers. You were there! 

“That afternoon, after you had gone, 
she demanded the life of her son from 
me! And I promised her the life of 
her—of my son! I realized at that mo- 
ment the probable result of the election 
—my power of pardon—and she de- 
manded that there should be not the 
slightest suspicion, by anyone, of the 
past! And I promised that also! Then 
she threw it at me that her boy—her 
boy—had but inherited his father’s early 
ways—had in this sordid tragedy been 
crushed simply because there had been 
a married woman, and a murder, instead 
of—of an infatuation, and a separation. 
Yes, I promised her, her boy! And I 
have kept my promise! 

“No, I cannot go to them..... I 
cannot stay here.” 

The words ceased to come from the 
shadow by the window. After a lapse of 
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The loveliest Nails 


—a matter of knowing how 


The secret of having beautiful hands lies in knowing the difference 
between the right and the wrong kind of care of the cuticle 


NYBODY can have lovely nails 
—because lovely nails are 
chiefly a matter of grooming. Just a 
little systematic care of the right kind 
can actually create beauty-—even 
when nature has denied it, 


No matter how careful you are 
when you cut the cuticle, you can 
hardly avoid piercing through to the 
sensitive living part. Just because it is 
so sensitive nature immediately begins 
to build up new tissue to protect it. 
This is tougher than the rest of the 
skin, and so it gives the nail rim that 


ragged, uneven look. 


The right way to care 
for the cuticle 


When the cuticle grows over the nails it 
must be removed. You can do it easily, 
quickly, harmlessly with Cutex Cuticle 
Remover. Apply it about the base of the 





See how cutting the cuticle injures the delicate nail root 


nails with an orange stick, and then rinse. 
When drying push back the cuticle with the 
towel, All the hard dry edges will simply 
wipe away, leaving the skin even, thin and 






Send 15 cents and get this 
Introductory Set—enough 
for six manicures. 








The hands of Mary Nash are famed for their beauty, Their loveliness is en- 
hanced by the pertect grooming that Cutex gites— Miss Nash says: **I don't 
see how I ever tolerated having my cuticle cut. Cutex is 50 easy to use, so 
guick, and makes my naals lovk so much better. They are really lovely.” 


transparent, as healthy cuticle should be. 


Then you want the pearly nail tips that 
give elegance and distinction to any hand. 
Use Cutex Nail White, squeezing just the 
tiny bit of it you require directly under the 
nails from the delicately pointed tip of the 
tube. 

For the gleaming Justre that marks the 
finishing touch to a perfect manicure, select 
one of the five Cutex Polishes—the new, 
marvelous Liquid Polish, if you want a very 
brilliant lustre, instantaneously and without 
the bother of bufting—or the Paste, Pow- 
der, Cake or Stick, all cof which are quick, 
lasting and give just the brilliance prescribed 
by good taste. And they will not dry the 
cuticle or injure the nails no matter how 


often you use them. 


Cutex Sets come in three sizes: the 


Photo by Baron de Meyer 


««Compact,’’ at 60c., the «‘Travel- 
ing,’’ at $1.50,and the ‘‘Boudoir,”’ 
at $3.00. Each of the Cutex prep- 
arations comes separately at 35c. At 
all drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada, and in all 
chemist shops in England. 


Marvelous new Liquid 
Polish added to Introduc- 
tory Set! Set now 
only Ic. 


A sample of the marvelous new pol- 
ish that gives an instantaneous shine 
—— lasting and brilliant — without 
buffing, has been added to the Introductory 
Set. It also contains samples of Cutex Cut- 
icle Remover, Cutex Nail White and Cutex 
Powder Polish—enough of everything for 
six complete manicures. Send for it today 


——now only 15c. 





Remove the surplus cuticle harm 


lessly this way 


Address Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City, or, /f you 
live in Canada, Dept. 610,200 Mountain 
Street, Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 


Northam Warren, 
Dept. 610,114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 
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$2.50 
Value $3.50 


$f You'll surprise and de- 
§] light any man 

with this 

clever and 
4) beautiful 

gift. 
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SET OF SIX 
BUTTER SPREADERS 
Wonderful value. Six But- 
ter Spreaders, lustrous 
3] mother - of - pearl sterling 
silver ferrules, heavily sil- 
yor piatedblades, Retailup 
j} to $7.50. Our price 
4| for set of six, only $4.50 
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103 B— BABY HEART CHARM 


Don’t forget baby this Xmas. Here’s f 


a cute Heart Charm, made in 10K gold 
with dainty 13in. chain. Sells 


up to $1.50. Our price only $1.00 f 


4] THIS $5.00 “GILBERT” 

}} RADIUM DIAL ALARM CLOCK 
On this well-known 2 
*‘Gilbert’”’ you can see 
time from 7ft. to 10ft. 
in the dark. Stands 6 

4] in. high, diameter 4% 
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numerals stand out 
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2] family friend. Never 
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minutes the Governor stood before 
Daggett. 

“Tt is late, Mr. Daggett. I mustn’t 
keep you longer: Should occasion 
ever arise to—to defend her name, do 
so, if—you can! And now, good night!” 

Daggett grasped the Governor’s hand. 
“Governor, you—” 

Governor Montague shook his head, 
slowly. ‘That would be easiest, wouldn't 
it? But it would also call attention to 
the—pardon—and to them. Nor can I 
just resign. There is no evident reason. 
I could not resign later, under fire, for 


f | that would be unfair to my party—even 


unfairer than I have already been!” 
Daggett had to hold himself to the 
desperate seriousness of the moment! 
Here was this man, calmly arguing 
the case as though it were quite outside 


| his own life! 


“In short, Mr. Daggett, have you any 
suggestion to make? How shall I dis- 
appear from the governorship? How 
shall I save from discovery my—this 
woman, save my son, save my party 
from undue disgrace, and—” 

“Save yourself! Promise me, Gov- 
ernor, you'll save yourself!” 

“Think!” said the Governor. And 
Daggett thought—thought long, fruit- 
lessly. His round, despairing face was 
raised to the Governor’s. 

“There—there!” said the Governor. 
“Good night, my friend! Yes, you’ve 
been a real friend.” 

They stood upon the threshold of the 
private entrance. 

“Governor—” murmured Daggett, as 
the door was closing gently. 

The last glimpse that Daggett had 
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was of the two gray eyes, soft and tender 
now? with moisture within them thaf he 
had never seen before. 


HE strange, wasting disease ‘with 

which the already distinguished (Gov- 
ernor Montague was stricken early in 
February proved to be a calamity far 
greater than was originally foreseen. As 
weeks went on, the noted patient grew 
steadily worse. It seemed as if the ‘nost 
practiced arts of specialists could not 
fathom the basic cause. On the chird 
of April the Governor insisted upon giv- 
ing up his office. His own private phy- 
sician issued a public bulletin stating that 
in his opinion the Governor would suc- 
cumb, unless permanently released from 
all official obligations and cares. In the 
middle of April, Robert Montague ceased 
to be Governor of the State. His with- 
drawal from the exalted office was 
heralded in many newspapers as a signal 
instance of that fidelity to the principles 
of justice that he had unswervingly fol- 
lowed throughout his life. 

In July, the ex-Governor could be 
moved to the mountains... . . 

On Christmas Day, in the same year, 
there came to the leper colony on St. 
Agatha’s Island, in the South Seas, a 
new worker. The fraternity of lay 
brothers at St. Agatha’s who cared for 
the lepers until the end, received Brother 
Robert, the newcomer, silently, fully, into 
their fellowship and proceeded to instruct 
him in the simple treatment of their 
patients—their fellow-men. 

The Brotherhood at St. Agatha’s re- 
ceive into their fellowship only those 
who have left the world behind. 
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beach the Pearl there this trip; she’s that 
foul she'll hardly sail, and me and my 
boys can clean her all right, and save ex- 


pense. I’ll be a week or so at the Lo- 
saras. Riddell’s not like to make no ob- 
jections. And I’ll—” 


“What about giving me a passage?” 
broke in Morton the trader, master of 
the biggest store and most of the credit 
in Palolo. “There ought to be fifty 
ton a year of copra off that low island, 
Lilawa. I saw it once. Is Riddell on for 
selling any?” 

“There’s not six ton,” said Binham 
deliberately, staring at Morton through 
the bottom of his glass as he swallowed 
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the last drop of beer. “Native planting, 
or chance—much the same, jammed to- 
gether, and not much of it anyhow.” 

“I'd like to have a look,’ persisted 
Morton. “I’m near due for another trip 
to Auckland anyhow. And you never 
know what a chap has up his sleeve when 
he goes and buys one of those out-back 
places. If I'd neglected chances of new 
business, I wouldn't be what I am.” 

All the while the little missionary wom- 
an—she who saw so much, because she 
was always the looker-on and never the 
player—watched from her corner, and 
wondered how it was that Binham did 
not see. It was all so clear to her eyes 
—clear as shoal water that lies still, 
betraying the many-colored things that 
swim below. That hand to the lip, that 
sidelong look of the dark-lashed blue eye 
—she remembered. .... There was al- 
most nothing to remember, though it had 
stolen the sun from her day; that was 
the double tragedy of it; that was why 
she knew Morton, and knew when the 
thought of a woman was zot, and was, 
within his mind. 


N the Losaras, time was not. Night 
followed day; there was Sunday— 
kept by Riddell, to please his rectory-bred 
wife rather than himself; there was the 
northwest “season,” when rains were fre- 
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Fourteen leading makers of fine fabrics tell you 
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how to launder them 


Fourteen famous manufacturers of washable fabrics and garments joined with the makers 
of Lux in giving women the best and safest washing directions for every kind of fine fabric. 
For their own protection, as well as the satisfaction of their customers, these manufac- 
turers recommend the gentle Lux way of laundering. 
These directions are now released in our new 20-page booklet, «*How to Launder Fine 
Fabrics.’? Send foracopytoday. It is free. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. Rio, Cambridge, Mass. 


Read why the leaders in each industry advise the Lux way of laundering 


SILKS 


Belding Brothers make millions of yards of 
silk each year. They say: ‘*The use of a harsh 
soap on pure silk is ruinous to the texture of the 
fabric. We have found Lux to be ideal for washing 
silks because of its great purity and gentleness.’” 


Onyx Hosiery—‘‘ We advise every woman 
who buys our silk stockings to launder them in 
Lux.” 


Kayser “Italian” Silk Underwear— 
Kayser says: ‘*To make siik underthings last, 
jaunder them the safe Lux way.” 

Max Held, Inc., maker of Forsythe Waists, 
makes a million silk blouses each year. He says: 
*¢Once in a while a blouse is returned to us as un- 
satisfactory. If women would wash their blouses 
in Lux, 90% of our complaints would disappear.” 

David Crystal, New York’s best known 
maker of silk sport skirts, writes: ‘* Washing a 
garment the safe Lux way actually lengthens its 
life.” 





Do you know how to dry clocked stockings? 
Our new booklet tells you. Send for it today. 


Send today for this booklet of expert 


WOOLENS 


Carter, famous maker of babies’ knit 
underwear, says:‘‘ We wishevery youngmother 
would wash her baby’s shirts in the safe Lux way.” 


The makers of the famous Ascher’s 
Knit Goods say: ‘Lux 1s so pure it cannot in- 
jure the sensitive wool fibre.” 

The North Star Woolen Mill Com- 
pany make the finest blankets in America, 
They write: ‘*We are glad that the tests and ex- 
periments we have made have demonstrated that 
Lux is an ideal product for washing blankets.” 

The makers of Fleisher Yarns say: 
6¢We are urging the women who buy our yarns 
to wash them in Lux. The dirt dissolves in, the 
Lux suds and leaves the garment soft and un- 
shrunken.” 





Do you know how to dry your sweater so that it will 
keep its shape? 


Our new booklet tells you, Write for it today. 


laundering advice—it is free 


COTTONS AND LINENS 


Betty Wales Dressmakers say: ‘‘Lux pre- 
serves the fine texture and color of the most deli- 
cate lingerie dresses.” 


James McCutcheon & Company, 
“‘The Linen Store,” writes: ‘Our experience in 
the laundering of fine laces and embroideries has 
proved beyond question the value and reliability of 
Lux. We know of nothing better,” 


Puritan Mills is one of the largest makers 
of beautiful drapery fabrics, They say: ¢¢ Analysis 
shows Lux to be free from any harmful agent.” 


Pacific Mills, the largest makers of printed 
wash goods in the world, say: ‘*We advise the 
use of Lux.” 


Themakerof Mildred Louise Dresses 
says: ‘*The Lux wayof washing quickly and with- 
out rubbing is ideal,”’ 





Is Irish Crochet flat after you press it? 


Our new 20-page booklet tells you how to“ pick-up” 
the design, Send for it today. 


Address Lever Bros. Co. 


Dept. R10,Cambridge, Mass. 
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~your reading 
problem 


SOLVED BY 


Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


Send for the booklet which gives 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading 


OW can you gain, in just a few delightful minutes’ 
reading each day, that knowledge of a few truly 
great books which will distifguish you always as 

a well-read man or woman? How can you, by reading, 


acquire a deep and true conception of human nature and 
human affairs? 





those niceties no less than in those fundamentals of life, | 


which you can know only by carefully selected reading, 
never by random reading? 

It is that question, of so much importance to you, as it is 
to every thinking person, that you will find answered inthe 
book!et describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 

It tells you what few great books— biographies, 
tories, novels, dramas, poems, books of science and travel, 
philosophy, and religion—picture the progress of civili- 
zation, and, as Dr. Eliot says, ‘‘enrich, refine, and fer- 
tilize the mind. af 

The reading you have always wanted 

to do, the reading that means a 

broader outlook, bigger success, that 

means thinking straight and talking 
well—how you can do this is told by 

Dr. Eliot in the free booklet which 

gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of liberal 


education through reading. 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The booklet tells about it—how Dr, Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf “the books essential to the Twentieth 
Century idea of a cultivated person;’? how he has so 


arranged these books that even fifteen minutes a day are | 


enough; how, in these pleasant moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided, you can 
get the knowledge of literature and life, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint that progress in every walk of life 
demands today. “ 

For me,’’ wrote one man, your little free book meant 
a big step forward, and it showed me besides the way to 
a vast new world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of the Red Book is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome and entertaining little book which is 
being distributed to acquaint people with Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books. Merely mail the coupon today. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 


Branches and Representatives Everywhere 


NEW YORK 


— ee ee ee 
P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
416 West 13th Street, N.Y. 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, please 
| send me the little guidebook to the most famous books 
in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, and containing the plan of reading recom- 
! mended by Dr, Eliot of Harvard. 


Name ..... ae erir 


DG ROS 8 as sace secs tc ccstresctsscassic cae is te ea ol 
R. B. 10-21 








How are you to become well versed in | 


his- | 


quent, and the southeast, when they were 
rare. There were schooner calls once 
in four months or so. Mangoes, pine- 
apples, oranges, ripened and were done 
—in six months ripened again. The 
moon marked each four weeks. But the 
time of populated lands—minutes, hours, 
tripping in small steps—did not exist. 
Here on Losara and Lilawa the march of 
the days was stately, large, as the march 
of Eternity. 

Bart Riddell and Rita, now a year 
and a half inhabitating their refuge of 
mid-seas, could scarcely have told you 
how long they had been there. Some- 
times it seemed a week, sometimes a 
decade. They had no clocks; Riddell 
had not supplied the house with any, 
because their ticking rasped his war- 
worn nerves; and his watch and Rita’s, 
after the manner of watches in a hot, 
damp climate. had become so unreliable 
that winding was a waste of time. They 
rose at dawn, ate when the sun was up, 
when it was high and when it was setting. 
Riddell called his Niue Island laborers 
to work with a conch-shell trumpet when 
it seemed good to him to do so, and sent 
them home to their little string of brown 
huts on Lilawa beach as soon as the 
day’s task—fruit and vegetable garden- 
ing, fishing, hunting wild pig in the hiils 
that crowned Losara—was done. 


Brews boys, habited in tunics of 
colored calico, did the work of the 
famous tiled house that stood on’ the 
summit of a low green hill overlooking 
the sea. Others, with their wives, sat 
among the shallow pools of the river, 
slowly washing, rinsing and hanging out 
to dry the linen of the house, and count- 
less white garments that in the uniformly 
warm Losara climate Riddell and his wife 
used without thought of number. It 


seemed a palatial establishment; and 
the house and pleasure grounds, the 
tennis-court, small golf-links, fruit and 


flower walks and arbors, fountain-fed 
from the heights of Losara hills—all, in 
another hemisphere, would have shouted 
money. 

Yet Riddell was not wealthy. 
come into some thousands before his 
| marriage, enough to give him a small 
| income, well invested. Every penny, in- 
stead of investing, he had sunk in an 
annuity that gave him seven hundred a 
year, after the capital for a start had 
been deducted. With this, even at post- 
war prices, they had all that heart could 
| desire, in the present. 

If there was a mystery in their way 
of living, she had never fathomed it. 
If she had wondered, once in a way, 
| why a man of Riddell’s ability, still 

young, should give up professional work, 
| and remain content to wait for death on 
Losara, companioned only by herself, 
| occupied only with reading, tennis- -play- 
ing and swimming, a little sport, a little 
writing—she did not wonder long. They 
; were happy. Riddell used to ask her, 
anxiously, sometimes, if she was quite 
sure she was happy —very happy? If 
there was nothing that she wanted, 
nothing that she feared? And Rita, tilt- 
ing back her cap of gold-edged curls to 
look at him (for Bart was a big man), 
| used to answer gravely: “Nothing.” 
| They had no children, nor wished for 


He had 
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them. This surprised Rita a little; 
had thought that all men— But 
very thought seemed unwelcome 
Riddell. 

“That would be one of the things one 
could hardly—” he said one day, and 
broke off. She wondered why, a little 
—only a little. Losara and Lilawa were 
very lovely, and she was past the brief 
time of restlessness and regret that comes 
to all dwellers in far-out places, soon 
after settling down—when the great 
world calls, calls—and being unanswered, 
falls at last to silence. 

The only “little speck in garnered 
fruit” that troubled Rita, once in a while, 
was Bart’s odd habit of talking in his 
sleep. He did it fairly often, and he 
always said the same things, declining 
afterward to explain them if asked— 
seeming, indeed, so troubled by any men- 
tion of them that she got into the way 
of listening, wondering, and keeping her 
wonder to herself. He used to murmur 
and throw up his arms, and speak of the 
war—of horrors that made Marguerite, 
sitting up alarmed in the moonlight, put 
her hands across her ears. Then he 
would quiet down, and say: “Have I 
done everything? Have I thought of 
everything? Yes; yes, I’m sure. There’s 
nothing. .... It’s perfect... .. One 
good deed, one good deed.” 

On one night he frightened her by cry- 
ing out in a voice so loud she thought 
he must be awake: “If I die!” She 
seized his hand, thinking he must be ill. 
But his eyes were shut, and his breath, 
after a minute, came quietly... . . The 
papaw and honeysuckle, white in the 
moonlight about the veranda-rail, swept 
almost over their beds; the air was filled 
with subtle, exquisite scent. Marguerite, 
where she lay, could see the mountains 
and the wide untenanted sea, black, 
streaked with threadlike reflections of 
stars. A sudden. terror seized her; she 
felt that just so the flowers would cast 
out their perfume, insolently, happily, if 
she lay not quick but dead, on her 
veranda couch; that the silver-threaded 
sea, breathing soft lullaby, would, any 
evening or morning, slay her, turning 
merely in its sleep, and not even know 
that it had done so. The terror of the 
universe was upon her. 

She shook her husband awake. 
she cried. He opened his eyes, and in- 
stantly answered her, as if she had 
spoken her fears. “Don’t be afraid of 
anything,” he said. ‘Trust me.” And 
Marguerite, clinging in the enormous 
night to his warm hand, felt terror slip 
away from her, and slept. 

She never spoke of that moment; but 
thenceforward, it seemed to her as if she 
began to guess Bart’s meaning in coming 
to the island. 


she 
the 
to 


“Bart!” 


SCONES or later, the thing happens. 
Each of you who read this will re- 
member. 

Bart Riddell went out one morning to 
see a bit of forest cleared. The Niue 
boys were hard at it when he arrived, 
some cutting away saplings and under- 
brush with three-foot knives, some 
swinging their sharpened axes against 
the trunks that were already clear. There 
was a big sappy cottonwood right out 
on the edge of the bush; the .best two 
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To protect your skin, one cream—to 
cleanse it, an entirely different cream 


Every normal skin needs these two: for Daytime use, a dry 
cream that cannot reappear in a shine—at Night, a cream 
made with the oil necessary to keep the skin soft and pliant 





These twocreams are totally differ- 
ent in character and the results they 
accomplish are separate and dis- 


tinct. Your skin must have both if 


it is to keep its original loveliness. 


For daytime use—the cream 
that will not reappear in a shine 


Y OU must protect your skin 


from sun, wind and dust or it will 
protect itself by developing a tough 
florid surface. 

Make a point of always applying 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream before you 
go out. It is based on an ingredient 
famous for its softening effect on the 
skin. The cream disappears at once, 
affording yourskin an invisible protec- 
tion. No matter how much you are 
out of doors, it will keep your skin 
smooth and soft. 


When you powder, do it to last.The - 


perpetual powdering that most women 
do is so unnecessary. Here is the sat- 
isfactory way to make powder stay on. 
First smooth in a little Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream—this cream disappears en- 


; / 
~ WN For the nightly cleans- 


ing, use Pond’s Cold Cream 
—the cream With an ail base, 


tirely, softening the skin as it goes. 
Now powder. Notice how smoothly 
the powder goes on—and it will stay 
on two or three times as long as usual. 

This cream is so delicate that it can 
be kept on all day without clogging 


the pores and there is not a drop of 


oil in it which could reappear and 
make your face shiny. 

Furthermore,this protective cream, 
skin specialists tell us, prevents the 
tiny grains of powder from working 
their way into your pores and enlarg- 
ing them. 


At night—the cleansing cream 
made with oil 


Cleanse your skin thoroughly every 
night if you wish it to retain its clear- 














Inthe daytime use Pond’s 
Vanshing Cream to pro- 
tect your skin against sun, 
wind and dust. It will 
not reappear in a shine, 


ness and freshness. Only cream made 
with oil can really cleanse the skin of 
the dust and dirt that bore too deep 
for ordinary washing to reach. At 
night, after washing your face with 
the soap you have found best suited to 
it,smooth Pond’s Cold Cream into the 
pores. It contains just enough oil to 
work well into the pores, and cleanse 
them thoroughly. Then wipethecream 
gently off. You will be shocked at the 
amount of dirt this cleansing removes 
from your skin, When this dirt is al- 
lowed to remain in the pores,the skin 
becomes dulland blemishes and black- 
heads appear. 


Start using these two creams 
today 


Both these creams are too delicate in 
texture to clog the pores and they will 
not encourage the growth of hair. 


They come in convenient sizes in 
both jars and tubes. Get them at any 
drugor department store. If you desire 
samples first, take advantage of the 
offer below. The Pond’s Extract Com- 
pany, New York. 


PONDS 
Qld Geam & 


Vanishing Ceam a 








GENEROUS TUBES" MAIL COUPON TODAY 


4 
| 
| 
| 
- | 
| 
| 
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Tue Ponpn’s Extract Co., 
166 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— 
| enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 








City = State. 
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It 
CLAMPS 
Everywhere 
STANDS 


Anywhere 


PAT. U.SA,CANAD, 
AND FOREIGN COUNTHIES 


Adjusto-Jite 


(Reg. U. S, Pat. Off.] 


sk lamp of a thousand practical 

uses. Clamps—stands—hangs—~ 

anywhere and everywhere. All the 

light you need where and when you 

need it. Prevents eye strain—reduces light 

bills. No other lighting device like it. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and com- 
pact. Clamp is felt-lined—can’t 
scratch. Guaranteed five years. $5 
Complete with 8-ft. cord and plug 

Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your 

dealer doesn’t carry it order direct. 

S. W. FARBER 
141-151 SO. FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


Prices in U. S. A.. complete, ‘with 
&-foot cord, plug. and 

Brush Braks ~ finished, 003 
Statue ere, Prone ze or Nickel Jinish, 
$5.50. West of Mississippi, prices 
25e per lone higher. TRADE 


Would You Like to Increase Your Salary 
300%¢? There is a way to do it. Read the 
story by Joseph Anderson on page 129 of 
this issue. 





Gentle on Hosiery 


With the All-Rubber shrewdly 


fashioned Oblong the 


(Put 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


holds the stocking in place securely 
—but without injury to the most 
delicate silk fabric. 


Sold everywhere 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 


Makers of the famous 
Boston Garter for Men 


Button, 


| crown began to rock; 
| it with his eve, stood clear. 








' covered with flour. 











axmen had almost got it down. Shack, 
Shack, went their axes, one after another, 
biting into the soft timber. The boys 
sweated and grunted; their shell-white 
teeth gleamed in wide grins. ‘“Stan’ clear, 
Masser!” one of them shouted as the 
and Bart, judging 


He had judged rightly, being by now 
no tyro where timber was concerned. 
But he did not know, nor did the boys, 
that the cottonwood was rotten at heart. 
It toppled, cracked, and fell, not out to 
the open ground, but sidewise, half 
against the breast of uncleared forest. 
The Niue men saw it coming, and leaped 
aside. Bart Riddell saw it, and leaped 
also. He was too late—by the fraction 
of a second that his clothes added to the 
interval between crack and start. The 
naked Niueans staggered just clear of 
the scourging boughs; Bart Riddell fell 
just under. 

He kept his head. He did not feel 
pain, but he knew he was injured. “Take 
the door off the tool-house, and bring it 
here,’ he told the boys. 

They brought it, and he directed them 
in his removal. The great limbs of the 
cottonwood were cut away and lifted, 
the door laid beside and slipped beneath 
him with all precautions. They carried 
him to the famous house with the tiled 
roof, past the fountain he had made, 
with its stone basin that was to last for 
fifty years, past the rows of poinsettia, 
and the jacaranda trees that he had 
planted to make a flowery avenue where 
he and Rita were to walk at sunset-time 
in nineteen-twenty-five. It was nineteen- 
twenty-one now; the avenue was a row 
of struggling rods. Bart looked at it 
as they carried him past. The avenue 
was a long one. He had time to draw 
a pin from his coat and run it into one 
leg—into the other—again—as they went 
by; time to think, to try a muscle cau- 
tiously; to realize— 

He saw the avenue, four years ahead, 
a glory of lavender and scarlet, just as 


he had planned it should be. He saw 
that he was not there. 
Rita came running out, her hands 


She had been mak- 
ing dainties for “morning tea.” When 
she saw the boys and the door, her face 
turned as white as her hands. 

“Don't worry,” called Riddell to her. 
“T’ve sprained my leg rather badly; Ill 
have to put in a week on the lounge; 
that’s all.” 

The color came back, 
girl’s face. 

“Oh, you poor old boy,” 
“Does it hurt you a lot?” 

“No,” said Riddell thoughtlessly, and 
then: “Yes, it does, rather.’’ God, but 
he wished it did! 

“Will you go to your room?” 
asked, hovering round him anxiously. 
did not doubt his word; and ve 
looked strange, unlike himself. Perhaps 
he was going to faint. 

“On the veranda for the present.” he 
answered. “Boys, put the door on the 
lounge—so. That’s right. You can go.” 

“Tell me what to do for your leg,” 
demanded Marguerite. “I—I've had a 
Red Cross course, you know.” 

“Don’t worry,” he told her. “All it 
wants at present is quiet. No, I want 


slowly, to the 


she said. 


she 
She 
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to be left on the door just now. The 
leg must lie straight till the swelling 


goes down. What nonsense I'm talking,” 
he thought. ‘But shell be none the 
wiser. They and their Red Cross!” He 


would have laughed; but it came to him 
—not suddenly, quite quietly—that he 
would never laugh again. One did not 
laugh when one was going to die. 

The unbelievable thing had happened. 
Well for him that he had prepared for 
that, as for all else. He must hurry. 
The symptoms were unmistakable. There 
wouldn’t be any suffering—and if there 
was, he knew how to deal with that. 
What little care he would need for the 
next two or three days—it would not be 
longer—the boys could easily give. His 
plan, his plan! It worked, even in this 
last extremity. 

When Marguerite came back, with 
some futile stuff of handkerchiefs and 
eau-de-cologne in her hands, he looked 
at her between eyelids almost closed. He 
hoped that she might suppose he was 
asleep. He did not care to have his 
forehead bathed, and he wished, besides, 
to think. 

Rita, poor lassie—how “down” she 
looked! Her lips had a frightened curve. 
She did not suspect—or rather. she did 
not know she suspected—the truth. But 
nevertheless it was not far from her. 
“The subliminal consciousness at work,” 
thought Doctor Riddell. 


UNSET came; night followed; the 

moon rose, full and clear. Rita was 
busied serving food, fetching tea, to Bart 
on his lounge. He took them, thanked 
her, sipped and nibbled, and said he had 
no appetite. “It’s the shock of the 
sprain,” he said. “Ill be well to- 
morrow.” He saw the sun go down. 
“My last sunset,” he thought. She 
fetched a light silk rug and laid it care- 
fully over his knees. “Thanks, old girl,” 
he said. “My last moon,” he thought, 
looking out at the garden. “My last 
night.” Rita, relieved of her fears, 
chatted and told him about the natives 
and the fowls. “Yes,” he agreed, “I'd 
lock the henhouse; it’s better.” 

There came a silence by and by. Rita 
sat beside him, her young face ivory fair 
in the moonlight, her wonderful gold 
curls half silvered. There was not a line 
on cheek or forehead; she held her head 
as only young wild creatures of the 
forest, and young human creatures who 
never have known sorrow, hold _ it. 
Riddell, feigning sleep again. watched her 
through his lashes. What it was, never 
to have known great grief—to have lived 
a year of love and perfect joy! Surely 
he had done well for this white-and-gold 
creature who loved him so. Surely he 
would do well— 

Lying there with eyes half shut, his 
memory ranged back—back to a day 
soon after their coming to Losara, when 
he had slipped away in the evening, 
alone, to the little chemical laboratory 
where he stored drugs and medical goods. 
He could see himself, in there with the 
door locked, weighing, selecting, meas- 
uring; putting away at last, on a top 
shelf, a small blue-glass bottle with a 
distinctive gold-edged label. “Tonic,” 
the label said, “—special.” 

He roused himself from the strange 
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Ten or fifteen years of life— 


Will you add or 


subtract them? 


Science has discovered why thou- 
sands of men and women die 
needlessly while still young 


FAMOUS doctor has kept tissue cells of ani- 

mals alive outside the body for long periods 

of time. These cells have been kept clean of poison- 

ous matter and properly nourished. It would seem 

as if their life and growthcould thus be maintained 
indefinitely. 


If we could keep our human bodies clean of the 
poisons which accumulate in them daily and give 
them the full benefit of proper diet we also ought 
to live forever. That is an attractive theory. 


But it isa known fact that we can add to our span 
of life or subtract from it. 


Under forty—yet dying of old-age 
diseases 


Yearly thousands of men and women still under 
forty die from old-age diseases. Faulty eating has 
lowered their vitality so that they easily get infec- 
tions which prove fatal—they get diseases normal- 
ly coming only with old age. It is now known that 
lack of only one food factor— vitamine— always 
causes this lowered vitality 


This new knowledge has given a profound im- 
portance to Fleischmann’s Yeast, for yeast is the 
richest known source of this health-essential vita- 
mine. 


In addition, because of its freshness, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast helps the intestines in their elimina- 
tion of poisonous waste matter. You get it fresh 
every day. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is assimilated like any other 
food. Only one precaution: if troubled with gas dis- 
solve it in very hot water. This does not affect the 
efficacy of the yeast. 


Eat 2 to3 cakes a day of Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
before or between meals. Have it on the table at 
home. Have it delivered at your office and eat it at 
your desk. Ask for it at noontime at your lunch 
place. You will like its fresh, distinctive flavor and the 
clean, wholesome taste it leaves in your mouth. 


Place a standing order for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast with your 
grocer and get it fresh daily. 
Keep in acool, dry place. 


Send 4c in stamps for the valuable 
booklet, ‘‘The New Importance of 
Yeast in Diet.’? So many requests are 
coming in daily for this booklet that 
it is necessary to make this nominal 
charge to cover cost of handling and 
mailing. Use coupon, addressing THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. GG-30, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
plain, spread on bread or 
crackers or dissolved in 
milk 





Messages of startling importance from the laboratory 
of the scientist 


Scientific tests of the value of yeast 


Laxatives Anoted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, com- 
gradually _ pressed yeast:“It should be much more frequently giv- 
replaced en in illness in which there is intestinal disturbance, 
by this especially if it is associated with constipation.” 
simple Fleischmann's Yeast is a corrective food better suit- 
food ed to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. In test- 
ed cases normal functions have been restored in from 
3daysto5 weeks. Rememberthat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
is not a cathartic; it is a fresh food which gradually 
makes the use of laxatives unnecessary. Eat from 2 to 
3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 
Skin Many physicians and hospitals are prescribing 
disorders Fleischmann’s Yeast for impurities of the skin. In a 
cleared series of tests forty-one out of forty-two such cases 
up wereimproved or cured, in someinstances ina remark- 







ably short time. 


As Fleischmann’s Yeast has a laxative action and as 
it acts very beneficially on all the digestive organs it 
helps correct the basic causes of these common ail- 
ments — so often due to wrong eating. Add Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to your regular diet —2 to 3 cakes a day. 


Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 


The Fleischmann Company 
Dept.GG-30, 701 Washington St., NewYork,N.Y. 


Please send me ‘The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet.” 
Please write plainly 


Name 





Street. = = 
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The Baby Cariole 


A BOON FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 


A play-place and a slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, play, kick, stretch, and grow in per- 
fect freedom, happiness, and safety. The strong, smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels make it easy to roll the 
Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn, where baby can spend most of his time in the health- giving fresh air. 

The precious little tenant is protected all the time from flies, mosquitoes, and neighborhood animals by rust- 
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apathy that was beginning to steal over 
his mind. It was time—full time. In a 
few hours at most, it might be too late. 

“Rita—you look tired out. You 
mustn’t stay up with me.” 

“But of course I must, Bart. How 
can I possibly leave you to the boys— 
since you really wont come to your own 
room tonight?” 

“You'll be overtired. You are feeling 
tired now.” The medical man in Riddell 
well knew the value of suggestion. 

Marguerite passed one slim hand over 
her face. He could see that the sug- 
gestion had told. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said deter- 
minedly. “You always trouble too much 
about me, darling.” 

“Take a glass of wine.” 

“You know I don’t like it.” 

“Well, have some of my special tonic; 
then you wont get tired.” 

“T never heard you speak of it.” 

“It’s an invention of my own. You 
must never tell anyone about it.” 

“T never will.” 

“I’m sure of that, Mag. Bring it here 
from the laboratory. It’s on the top 
shelf, in a blue bottle with a gold label.” 

“T don’t like leaving you.” The 
woman's, the wife’s instinct spoke. Bart 
knew; but—he looked strangely. 

“Oh, rot, girlie! Bring it along, and 
let me see you drink it. It hasn’t any 
nasty taste—any taste at all. And I can 
tell you the thing’s top-hole. It’s—it’s 
life, new life. That’s what it is.” 

“T don’t need it, really; but if it will 
please you—” 

“Tt will.” 


E was growing impatient now. He 

could not mistake the symptoms; 
nor would she be able, much longer, to 
mistake them. The injury was graver 
even than he had thought. There would 
be no dragging days in the care of careless 
natives, no swift, sharp end brought by 
his own revolver. Instead, tonight, be- 
fore the white star-diamonds among the 
papaw blooms grew pale. he would pass 
quietly, painlessly, out into the Unknown, 
which he had never been afraid to face. 
And on that strange journey he would 
not go alone. Beside him, unstartled, 
unafraid, the One Woman, led through 
the gates of death before she knew that 
they had opened, would fare too. 

“Hurry, hurry,” he kept thinking. 
“Rita, hurry!” What could she be 
doing? Soon it would be too late! 

She came back to the wide veranda, 
two glasses in her hand. One held a 
colorless liquid; he knew what that was. 
The other, amber-hued and creaming, 
sent: forth a perfume of rare wine. Rita 
had opened a bottle of pre-war cham- 
pagne. 

“You have get to drink this, if I take 
the other.” she declared. She did not 
look at him as she spoke. r 

Riddell, wishful only of attaining his 
end in time, motioned to a boy to hold 
his head and give him the glass. He 
did not want Marguerite to see how help- 
less he was growing. He could just 
swallow the wine. 

“Now drink,” he ordered, looking 
keenly at her. He felt not an atom of 
remorse. This thing had been done by 
countless lovers, the whole world over— 
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Rudolf of Austria, others—there were 
others—there were— 

What was the matter with him? It 
was not time—yet. He tried to raise his 
head. The room was full of smoke— 
white smoke. Marguerite’s face, whirl- 
ing, dissolving, seemed to hang in the 
middle. 

‘“What—have—you—done?” he heard 
himself say. His head fell back. .... 

Marguerite, setting down the glass of 
plain water that she had almost finished, 
looked at him with a smile of happy 
cunning. 

“T made you take it. dear,” she said. 
“If it was as good as you say, it was 
you who needed it, not I.” 

“Oh, my God!” Riddell thought he 
said. But his lips did not move. The 
last thing he saw was Marguerite’s face, 
bending over him. .... Her mouth was 
open; she seemed to be crying out. 


“7 REMEMBER,” said Binham, “about 
the year eighteen eighty-nine, or 
maybe it would be ‘eighty-eight, when I 
was mate of the brigantine Susan Filgate 
—her that was afterward wrecked on 
Bramble Cay, off of New Guinea, with 
Walter Goodman captain, and they saved 
the cargo, which was beads and tommy- 
‘awks mostly, but Goodman he was beat 
to pieces on the reef—I remember we 
put in at Petrels, away south of Tubuai, 
to answer a signal I seen about four 
bells, when I was takin’ the morning 
watch. The reefs aint much, in those 
latitudes, gettin’ toward south; I hadn't 
any trouble makin’ the passage. And 
when we beached the boat and got 
ashore, there was the dead spit of the 
job I and Morton was on—you remem- 
ber—it would be near a year now. At 
the Losaras, vou know. When I and the 
Raratongans went up to the house—” 

“At Losara?” asked the small mission 
woman. 

Binham directed a long fishlike stare 
about the crowded veranda. He disliked 
being checked in his stride. 

“T didn’t say it was Losara, did I?” 
he asked after a pause. “I said it was a 
smoke-signal, three fires in a row, on one 
of the Fetrels, south of Tubuai, that we 
was going in to see about. And as I 
was sayin’,”—he directed another stare 
at the mission woman,—‘“when we got 
to the house that was on the island, we 
found the very spit an’ likeness of the 
job I and Morton had on Losara. Just 
the same, there was a man lyin’ dead, 


| and a woman screechin’ her head off; 
| and the nigs, they had had the sense, 


all on their own, to put up the signal. 
Only I will say for the woman on the 
Petrels, she screeched ten times worse 
than little Mrs. Riddell done. You see, 
her man was dead just an hour or two; 
still fresh he was; and Riddell, he was 
corpsed and buried two days before we 
came. And both times, we took her off, 
and both times, she—” 

“Mrs. Riddell?” broke in unwisely a 
passenger from last night’s steamer. 

Binham, for all reply, took up his glass 
of beer, drank it slowly and steadily to 
a finish, and walked away. 

“What made him do that?” asked the 
tourist perplexedly. 

“You shouldn't have interrupted him; 
neither should I,” explained the little 
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shadowy mission woman who had also 
arrived last night. She had asked— 
begged—for a transfer from Palolo; no 
one knew why. 

“Do you know him?” 

“Oh, yes. He takes in the island I was 
last at.” 

“What was all that yarn about?” 

“Well, I wish you—that is, I was very 
anxious to hear all about it, if he hadn't 
stopped. You see, I’ve been on furlough 
south, and then they sent me here, and 
so I’ve heard nothing really authentic 
about that affair at Losara except that 
Dr. Riddell died, and a—a—trader from 
Palolo, who went with Captain Binham 
—the trader, a Mr. Morton—” 

“Yes?” The passenger from the Auck- 
land boat wondered what the little mission 
woman was “backing and filling” about. 

“He—married Mrs. Riddell.” 

“What, immediately?” 

“Oh, no. Oh, dear, no. Only quite 
lately. She—she was very pretty, I 
understand.” 

“Well left?” 

“No. It seems—an annuity— Oh, 
here’s the Captain back again. Now I 
wonder could we get him to—” 

They did. Or rather the passencer 
did, with the help of a good cigar. Bin- 
ham, mellowed, drifted by long stages 
of bracketed reminiscence into the true, 
only story of Losara and Bart Riddell 
and Marguerite—the tale that in its 
details was known to no one but himself. 
After all, in the Pacific, it’s the captains 
who know! 


INHAM boomed along with his tale 
of island loves and disasters, as a 
blunt, green-winged beetle of the tropics 
booms along coral roadways in the dusk. 
“It doesn’t do,” he said, “to go again’ 
nature, nor yet to go again’ luck. You 
might have looked into them things, and 
you mightn’t have looked. I don’t ex- 
actly say I have. But you can’t help 
noticin’—things, I mean. 

“That Riddell bloke, he said to me, the 
day he brought her up to Losara—she 
did look pretty; I never seen such hair 
except maybe on a Christmas doll for 
the kids... .. She’d run on in front of 
us up the path to the house, cryin’ and 
callin’ out at the sight of everythin’; 
you see, she was that young. And 
Riddell, he talked to me till we come to 
the bend of the road, where she run back 
to meet him. And what he said was that 
he’d seen hell and damnation in Belgium, 
if you'll excuse the language, and he'd 
had particular hell himself all his life. 
So he’d made a sort of promise to him- 
self about her. And what he’d promised 
himself was that she wasn’t to have no 
trouble—none of any kind whatsoever, 
of anyhow. ‘I’ve brains,’ sessee, ‘and 
I’ve money, now,’ sessee, ‘and it'll be a 
damn’ queer thing,’ sessee, ‘if I can’t 
make the world what it ought to be for 
one person. 

“Why, there’s nothin’ can touch her 
here,’ sessee. ‘If she got sick, there’s 
me to look after her, and no one can’t 
quarrel with her here, and no one can’t 
be false friends to her here,’ sessee, ‘and 
no one can’t do no sort of an ill trick to 
neither one of us,’ sessee, ‘because there 
aint anyone to do it. And this island is 
out of the hurricane belt,’ sessee, ‘so 
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there can’t be any disturbances of nature. 
There’s nothing,’ sessee, ‘that can spoil 
the way I have it worked out; I’ve 
cheated Fate,’ sessee. Those were his 
very words.” 


INHAM paused, and slowly absorbed 
half of a long glass of beer. This 
time, nobody interrupted. 

“Well,” he went on, “that’s the story.” 
He looked into his glass. ‘All of it but 
what Morton and I found when we called 
at the island. What I told you! You 
see, Riddell, he had fixed up and down 
and every which way, by what he said, 
and he’d even made it certain—so he 
said—that she wouldn’t ever be left a 
widow, which is a damn’ poor thing for 
any woman, specially when the money 
goes with the man. But that must ’a’ 


been nonsense, because no one couldn’t 
fix things that tight. Anyway, he got a 
clip on the back off of a fallin’ tree, and 
he winked out next day, so it was no 
bloomin’ good, whatever it was. 

“And her, she went off of her head 
for a while, by what the nigs said, but 
she was comin’ round again when I and 
Morton called, only that she’d take a 
turn to spout poetry once and again— 
things that Morton said was from a piece 
called ‘Romer and Julia,’ about not leav- 
ing her anything to drink; and that was 
a lie, for a nicer selection of light wines 
—I bought some of them, and Morton, 
he got the rest. We took her off; it was 
a nasty voyage; we met the tail end of 
a hurricane when we was about a hun- 
dred and fifty knots to sou’-west’ard of 
the Losaras; I lost a new whaleboat— 
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the davits was snapped off like as if they 
was sticks of candy—” 

“But what happened to her?” asked 
the impatient steamship passenger. 

Binham, softened by beer, did not 
take the inquiry ill this time, only paus- 
ing to finish his glass before he finally 
replied. 

“What happened? She married Mor- 
ton. He’s the deuce of a fellow with 
women, can tie any one of them round 
his finger, if you'll believe what he says. 
Besides, she had no money and nowhere 
to go.” 

“Did she get on, all right?” 

“Why, as for that,” said the Captain, 
“they say he beats her once in a way. 
Nobody can have all the luck there is. 
I shouldn’t call it religious to try—if 
you ask me.” 





(Continued from 
page 61) 





it was a relief, too—to be back on ground 
he understood! 

“And I thought,” he said to himself, 
“she was just a lightweight kid, mad with 
moonlight !” 


E watched her at the dinner-table 
—with even more interest now, 
studying her next move. 

“Qh, no, sister!” said Schmaar to him- 
self, watching her—how innocent she 
looked. ‘You're good, but nothing like 
that!” 

But she didn’t do anything, make any 
sign, and after dinner went upstairs, 
pleading a headache. She avoided him 
still, he noticed, acting queer yet—laugh- 
ing too hard to be natural at one minute, 
and the next seeming to draw away from 
him, to avoid him, to be scared of him, 
you’d say! Nervous, probably, over the 
move that was coming next—that 
Schmaar was all ready for! 

The man, the Westerner, didn’t show 
up until later, later than Schmaar had 
expected, not till about half-past ten, in 
fact. But when he came, Schmaar was 
right there waiting for him. 

He fooled Schmaar at first. 
up in a taxicab instead of walking. 


He drove 
No 


singing now, no ‘Beautiful K-k-katy,’ in ~ 


the moonlight, though there was a sky 
full of moonlight outside, as there had 
been the night before. Schmaar heard 
the taxi go away, and the Westerner 
come in before he realized who it was. 
But he was ready, just the same. 

“So here it comes!” said Schmaar to 
himself, watching him as he came in. He 
played it pretty well, Schmaar thought, 
studying him. You would almost have 
thought he was crazy. 

Where was she—where was Aileen, he 
wanted to know, stammering. 

“She’s upstairs,’ Schmaar answered, 
studying him. “Why?” 

“Are you sure?” he asked then—his 
voice with the tremolo attachment going 
strong. ; 

“Do you want to see her?” Schmaar 
asked back, making a motion to go and 
call her. 

-“No,” he answered right off, his voice 
‘changing, and an ugly look coming into 
his eyes. ‘Not yet—not if she’s there!” 


Schmaar watched him, working himself 
up. “Not yet, huh?” he said to himself, 
waiting. 

And then, as he expected, the West- 
erner went on, dragging out his envelope. 

“Now what is this thing? What’s in 
here?” 

“You don’t know, do you?” 
Schmaar, giving him the stony eye. 

“No.” 

“No. You don’t know!” said Schmaar, 
watching him play innocent. “You 
wouldn’t open it—would you?” 

“How could I open it, when it’s sealed 
—with sealing wax? When I am pledged 
not to?” 

“So you want me to open it for you?” 
Schmaar asked him. 

He could—yes. Or he could tell him 
what was in there. He had a right to— 
which the other man didn’t. 

“All right,” Schmaar answered, watch- 
ing him and starting in his own cam- 
paign. “I will. Ill show you what’s in 
it—when you show me what was in 
that note she left for you today!” 

That caught him by surprise. 
didn’t answer that. 

“When she was 
rooms!” 

“Who told you that? How do you 
know that?” he asked, looking uglier and 
uglier every minute now. 

“T know a number of things—some 
that you don’t!” Schmaar told him, not 
troubling much to keep back his own 
feelings now. 

“Let’s have them, quick,” said this 
big Westerner, threatening him. 

“TTl let you have them good!” said 
Schmaar, looking at him, getting a lit- 
tle weary of watching this stuff. 

And he told him, in a few well-chosen 
words, just where he stood in that mine 
matter. 

“T just tell you this,” he said, “to be 
sure she didn’t miss any of the details 
when she went over it with you.” 


said 





He 


around at your 


HE had him staring quite a few— 
listening, not talking! Acting as 
if he had never heard the thing before! 
But now he broke in. 

“She!” he said, talking uglier still. 
“What do you mean? She!” 


“No. You don’t know anything about 
that, either,” said Schmaar. “Well, I 
guess there are some things you don’t, 
at that! Maybe she didn’t tell you 
all!” 

And he went on to tell him, then, the 
whole story about her—how she had 
worked in with Schmaar to hold him 
there in the first place. 

“That’s one thing, maybe, she didn’t 
tell you all the details of,’ Schmaar 
went on, ‘“—how she held you here!” 

“You lie!” said the Westerner—fiat. 

“That’s a fighting word,” said Schmaar. 

“T know that,” said Gladden. 

“We'll talk about that a little later,” 
said Schmaar—putting the thing over. 
“But now look at these.” 


CHMAAR showed him his little col- 
lection of checks with her name on 
the back. 

Gladden acted very queer at that. In- 
stead of going on, loud and ugly, he got 
still and white—as if something had just 
struck him—and he was going to kill 
Schmaar, anyway. He almost trembled, 
keeping from doing it, apparently. 

“Do you mean to say,” he cried— 
and stopped himself, “anything about 
her—” 

“IT don’t mean to say anything, 
Schmaar answered him, “but what I can 
prove. There they are; look them over.” 

That got to him worse than ever, ap- 
parently. He started trembling, and 
moving toward Schmaar again. 

“She ruined me, you say,” he said 
then, stopping and looking at Schmaar. 
“Let’s understand this: You claim you 
ruined me, and paid her to help—with 
these checks. But that’s all you claim— 
about her?” 

“T claim nothing at all,” said Schmaar. 
“There they are.” 

“You're wise.” 

“Maybe I am,” said Schmaar. Glad- 
den was bigger and younger than he, but 
he didn’t scare him any. 

“She ruined me,” he said, holding 
himself back still—seeming to, “and you 
paid her. Then what?” 

“That’s the joke,” said Schmaar. 

“The joke!” said Gladden, talking 
uglier and uglier. 


” 


aay mothers discovered the secret of having 
many fires. 
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“Yes,” Schmaar told him. “After 
that, she saves you! That’s: where the 
envelope comes in, huh?” 

“Saves me! The envelope 

“Ah, forget it!” said Schmaar, tiring 
of this play-acting. “You don’t know 
anything about it, do you!” 

But the man just looked black—ap- 
peared to. 

“Let me ask you a question,” said 
Schmaar then. “Where did you get that 
freak idea about the American duel?” 

“The American duel!” he cried. That 
got to him, Schmaar saw, gave him a 
real jolt! His whole face changed. 

“You don’t deny that too, do you? 
You don’t claim you never spoke to her 
about that? Or do you?” 

“T spoke to her about it—yes,” he 
said, his whole voice changed now, as 
well as his face. “Why?” 

“When did you?” said Schmaar. 
“Under what circumstances?” 

He stared at first—as if he weren’t 
going to answer. 

“T told her Sunday afternoon,” he 
went on, speaking slowly, keeping up 
that strained stare, “just after we were 
out there, and had that dispute by that 
Lovers’ Leap!” 

“After that talk about women and 
bravery—and the great sacrifice?” said 
Schmaar. 

“Yes,” he answered again. “It did 
have something to do with that. Why? 
What’s this all about?” he asked, hurry- 
ing. 

“So that’s why you cooked it up?” 
said Schmaar, bringing it up to him. 

“Cooked it up? Cooked what up?” 

“This act we’re going through now,” 
said Schmaar. “This life-saving act. 
How the woman saves the man—the only 
way you can stage an equal fight be- 
tween a man and woman—the Ameri- 
can duel!” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You saw it, didn’t you—that cutting 
of the cards?” said Schmaar. ‘What 
else? And I fell for it too, at first. But 
not entirely—not to the full extent!” 

“What is this thing?” said the West- 
erner, staring down into Schmaar’s eyes, 
hurrying him faster and faster. 

“You're good at acting—aren’t you?” 
Schmaar said to him—getting a little 
mad to see him. “I'll tell you what it 
is. It’s where the joke comes in—the 
life-saving act—the duel between the 
woman and the man. For the news- 


1? 


papers! And I fell for it, but not to 
the full extent. You had me fooled— 
a ways. But not to the limit. I’d be 


likely, wouldn’t I, to bet my life with 
a crazy hysterical girl, or what I took 
for one then, anyhow, with my own 
cards! Betcha my life!” 


Nie man stood staring still. 

“Oh, it’s quite a joke,” said 
Schmaar. “I know. But not to that 
extent! It wasn’t all entirely serious, 
even with me. You may have noticed,” 
he told him, “when we made that cut, 
two things: first that she cut first al- 
ways; and second, that when the time 
came, I happened to have the card that 
was low enough two times out of three!” 

“You cheated her, you mean!” said 
the Westerner, speaking finally in a kind 
of hoarse voice. 


“What would I be likely to do,” 
said Schmaar, getting a little madder all 
the time. “And you can put that in 
your story too, when you peddle it out 
to the newspapers—the grand story of 
the American duel, that the man wasn’t 
quite so crazy as he looked!” ; 

Then the Westerner spoke up finally, 
in his queer hoarse voice. 

“Stand up,” he said to Schmaar, talk- 
ing very slowly. “See if I get this 
right: You claim she helped you—hold 
me—take my property from me?” 

“Yep,” said Schmaar, on his feet now. 

“And you paid her money to do it— 
her expenses?” 

“IT do. Yes.” 

“And then you say she wanted to 
fight you, an American duel, to save 
me!” 

“Oh, what's the use!” said Schmaar, 
turning away, sick of this farce. 

Gladden reached out his big hand. “I 
want that envelope!” he said. 

“Sure thing!’ said Schmaar, handing 
it to him. 

He ripped it open—read it aloud: 

“<The loser will take the Lovers’ Leap, 
as agreed!’ 

“What’s this?” he almost yelled. 

John Schmaar thought that the man’s 
voice sounded queer. He almost” be- 
lieved now that he wasn’t acting. And 
yet he knew he must be! 

“You ought to know,” said Schmaar, 
watching him. “You and your American 
duel! You're some little planner!” 


LADDEN didn’t answer. “Where is 
she now?” he called instead—like a 
lunatic. “Aileen?” 

“She's upstairs,” said Schmaar, gazing 
at him. “Shall I send for her?” 

“The sooner the quicker,” the other 
man told him. 

So Schmaar sent a maid up after 
her. , 

“Now, then,” he said to the Westerner, 
who stood glaring out toward the hall- 
way, “she might take a minute, dolling 
herself up, getting ready to come down. 
In the meanwhile, what about that note? 
Do I see it, now you’ve opened up the 
envelope?” 

You would have thought for a min- 
ute the Westerner was going to smash 
him where he stood. But then he 
stopped, and seemed to hesitate. 

“Ves,” he said then, in a level voice. 
“I guess you’d better—so you can ap- 
preciate better what’s going to happen to 
you!” 

“Ts that right!” said Schmaar, look- 
ing back just as ugly as he did, and 
taking the thing from him and opening 
it up. 

It was a queer, scrawly-looking kind 
of stuff, the half-formed hand that girls 
write nowadays, lines running up and 
down, full of dots and dashes and un- 
derscorings. and here and there a blot. 
It was quite long, too. Schmaar could 
hardly make it out at first. Finally he 
read: 


I couldn’t tell you, about that en- 
velope, in advance, dear. I wouldn’t, 
anyway—be able to! For when it is 
opened, it will be the end for me— 
with you! (Blot.) And I can’t tell you 
now either—only this!—that it was, as 
it turned out, the only possible way! 
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“The only possible way, huh?” said 


Schmaar to himself, reading it. “How 
nice!” And he went on reading: 
He had me cornered so! It all came 


so suddenly! Just after we were so 
sure and happy. (Another blot.) I 
could hardly think. And then that idea 
came to me, and I tried and Jost! And 
that was lucky too. For I can see 
now—that that was the only possible 
way. The best—that I should lose! 


a oe certainly is rich,” said Schmaar 
to himself—and yet puzzled a little 
too, by the thing. He went on reading: 


Best for me, I mean—not you! I'm 
talking selfishly now. For suppose that 
I had won, or I had quit and run 
away! Or I had gone to you and 
told you everything—the truth! You 
couldn't have believed me—quite—or 
in me! There would still be doubt— 
would have to be! I saw it plain as 
day. That was the most terrible thing 
of all—the way he had me fixed—with 
everything—all those checks. I couldn't 
even tell the truth to you—and have 
even you believe me! But now—this 
way, I can tell the truth, and prove it! 
No one can doubt me. I'll tell the 
truth now. They'll all know I couldn't 
lie now! 

So this is the truth, dear, and I will 
prove it! 


“Prove it, huh!” thought Schmaar, 
getting interested in spite of himself, 
going on: 


I didn’t ever try to ruin you. I just 
didn’t know. I loved you from the very 
first. And this will prove that. 

I was a coward at first. But I did 
try to save you, really—not just talk 
about it! And this will prove that too. 

I did love money. More than any- 
thing on earth—to spend it! But not 
now. Because I could have all I wanted 
of it—if I'd just take it. So this will 
prove that too. 

I did take money from him—at first. 
But only for a loan! I wasn't bad! 
Don’t ever think I was. I wasn’t bad 
—the way he would make it look, and 
would prove it too, almost—unless I 
proved he lied—the only way I can! 


Schmaar shifted his feet, reading the 
thing. It almost got him believing that 
she meant it—and made him hurry on 
to read it to the end. 


So, dear (another blot), although it’s 
all over—and you'll hate me probably 
—after that envelope is opened, any- 
way—maybe you do now!—I want you 
to help me the only possible way I can 
be helped now—and to do just what I 
ask! 

First—you must not try to see me! I 
wouldn’t see you, anyway. I couldn't 
now! 

But last night you left me—without 
warning—without good night! You 
were to blame for that. It wasn't fair! 

So tonight—at our hour—in our old 
way—without fail, just say good night, 
good-by, the best of luck! 

It will help a lot, dear, the only way 
you can. 

Your AILEEN. 


John Schmaar was dazed when he fin- 
ished. He almost believed the thing, 
until he thought of the game he was 
pretty sure they were working on him! 
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And a fragrant scent of incense 


clings bewitchingly ( 


UST a tiny bit of incense curling 
J from a Vantine burner on her dress- 
ing table, yet wherever she may go 
tonight the subtle fragrance will surely 
cling—a rare and exotic perfume. 

For the fragrance of Vantine’s Temple 
Incense is the true and fascinating 
fragrance of the Orient — bewitching 
and mysterious in its appeal. 


You, too, may know 
the spell of incense 


The burning of incense has been a 
symbol of welcome—an old 
world custom for thousands 
of years—and because of 
Vantine’s, you, too, may 
enjoy the same refreshing 
scents to-day. 

For a little incense 
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burning in your home will charm and 
please your most fastidious guest. 

Or alone tonight in your room, the 
tiny wisps of fragrance may readily rise 
to delight you and to refresh you. 

But be certain that it is Vantine’s 
the True Temple Incense, that you burn. 


Which is your choice? 


Sandalwood, Wistaria, Rose, Violet 
and Pine are the five fragrances 
in which you may buy Van- 
tine’s Incense. Each is as de- 
lightful as the other and 
your choice of one is 
merely a matter of personal 
preference. 

So try, tonight, the 
fragrance which appeals 
the most to you. 








Vantine’s Temple Incense is sold at druggists, department stores and gift 
shops in two forms—powder and cones—in 3 packages—25¢, 50¢ and 75¢ 







Temple Incense C y 


Sandalwood 
Rose Violet Pine 
Wistaria 


If you will send 25c to A. A. 
Vantine & Co., 66 Hunterspoint 
Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y., 
and name the fragrance you 
prefer, we will be glad to send 
you an Introductory Package. 
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“The only way, huh!” he said, giving 
that Gladden a look. “For her! That’s 
a scream.” 

And just that second he felt that young 
devil’s hands upon his throat. He had 
no idea he was so strong. He thought 
that he would certainly choke him then 
and there. 

It was lucky for Schmaar that the 
next thing happened the way it did— 
that Gladden looked up and saw the maid 
coming in—and let Schmaar drop back 
into his chair. 

“She’s gone!” said the maid. “She 
isn’t there in her room!” 

“Gone!” said the Westerner. 


Te whole thing was a little indis- 
tinct, blurred to John Schmaar, re- 
covering his breath—feeling a touch of 
his old vertigo. 

“Gone!” said Schmaar, out of his diz- 
ziness. ‘How do you know?” 

“I went in and looked, sir.” 

“Did you notice anything? Was her 
window open?” the Westerner asked her. 

“Yes sir—I—I—think it was,” the 
maid stammered—drawing away, sur- 
prised at his glaring. 

“That’s all,” said Gladden sharply. 

Schmaar sent her away. 

“You know what’s happened,” the 
Westerner said to Schmaar. 

“T don’t—I don’t believe it,” said John 
Schmaar, his mind still hazy, and his 
speech confused. 

But the other man didn’t answer him. 

“What time is it?” he said aloud, and 
snatched out his own watch. 

“Eight minutes of eleven,” he answered 
himself—while Schmaar sat watching. 
“There’s eight minutes -yet,” he said, still 
talking aloud to himself, 

But Schmaar understood, of course, 
although the other man didn’t know it, 
his mind going back to that night before 
—the clock-tower out in the moonlight. 

“Are you willing to help,” Gladden 
said to Schmaar, “—or are you anxious 
to be a murderer?” 

“TIl help,” said Schmaar, “—if there’s 
anything to help at.” 

“Come on,” said the Westerner, start- 
ing—Schmaar after him. 

He stopped at the door. 

“Before we go,” he said to Schmaar, 
“let’s understand each other. We've got 
a number of scores to settle, you and I. 
But now that’s all off—until we see if 
we can get her—in time!” 

“Yes.” 

“But remember this,” he said to 
Schmaar, “if she’s there—down there! 
[ll give you warning now—you'll go 
after her!” 

“Or you do, 
him. 

“For if she is—you’ve driven her out of 
life—murdered her, as certainly as if you 
had shot her!” 

“Tf she’s there, huh?” said Schmaar. 

“But now, for the present, we'll let 
that rest,” said Gladden, and went on 
and outlined what they would better do. 
“Maybe I’d better take charge,” he said. 
“T’ve been more used than you, I guess, 
to hunting animals—and men.” 

He was alluding probably. in that last, 
Schmaar saw, to what he had done other 
nights—hunting over across into the Ger- 
man trenches. 


” 


said Schmaar, still eying 
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A comedy drama 
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married life- 
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Helene Chadwick. 


and 


Richard Dix 


Hughes 


Directed by 
E.Mason Hopper 





THE DAILY DIVORCE: 


Every morning Harley had to tear 
himself away from her in order to 
Set to the office—late! 





THE FIRST BABY: 
Phoebe learns that there is a lot 
besides poetry about bringing up 
babies. 





THE OLD LOVER: 
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OST motion pictures end with a marriage. 

But here’s one that begins with a marriage— 

a marriage of just two such young people as started 
their great adventure next door to you this summer. 

Any wife will laugh a lot and cry a lot—when 
she sees it. Husbands will come away from this 
picture with a deeper understanding of what their 
young wives have to cope with. Fathers and moth- 
ers will chuckle and weep over it. 

There are dangerous curves that every married 
couple must take. What are they? How can they 
be rounded without a crash?— Perhaps you think 
you know. 

“Dangerous Curve Ahead” shows them to you 
cleverly, lightly, yet with a deep insight into human 
hearts. 

Author and director worked together for one year 
on this picture. Such close co-operation is the result 
of Goldwyn’s plan of bringing American authors 
into direct contact with picture production. 

This picture lives. It is something refreshingly 
new in the art of the screen. 


A Goldwyn Picture 


beginning 


ee ne te cignee: bat wr nd Nation-wide showing. 

Phoebe more loneliness, and—the ‘ 

old lover. C { Watch your theat re 
announcements. 
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How do you buy 
your tooth brush? 





REG,U.S,PAT.QFF, 


Send tor interesting FREE book- 
let about the Care of Your Teeth 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


from an open basket—where the brushes are pawed 
and thumbed over, where dust and dirt grimes into 
the bristles— 

or the Pro-phy-lac-tic way—always packed in the sani- 
tary yellow box? 

The texture of the bristles is marked on the end of 
each box, so that you do not have to feel the brush. 

Surely there is no question as to which brush is most 
desirable. 

You will find that your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
cleans your teeth thoroughly. The tufted bristles go 
between the teeth. The curved handle makes it easy 
to clean back of even the back teeth. The long, strong 
bristles are tightly set in. 

Get the twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit. It pays 
big dividends in the way you feel. It keeps your mouth 
clean and healthy. It improves your appearance because 
it whitens your teeth and makes you proud to smile. 

And—“A clean tooth never decays.” 

And for your hands, there’s the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand 
Brush. This is one of the sturdiest and most satisfac- 
tory pieces of merchandise ever made. Owners actually 
become proud of this brush. Like the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush, it is always packed in the yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 
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“That’s right, probably,” John Schmaar 
assented. 

“You follow me—do what I say!” 
the Westerner told him. 

“Yes,” Schmaar agreed, watching him 
now turn the knob. 


i kee sense of unreality, of physical 
apprehension, came back to John 
Schmaar. He felt again that twinge of 
fear which comes to men suddenly wit- 
nessing the incredible. It was intensi- 
fied, a hundred times, from the night 
before. He was perhaps a murderer if 
this thing were true—about to be mur- 
dered, or murder in his turn, if he and 
this big enemy of his did not rescue this 
crazy girl from Lovers’ Leap. Going to 
her death in a land made entirely out of 
her imagination! 

And so John Schmaar stepped out 
again into the moonlight. 


CHAPTER Ix 


ie was an entirely different night than 
the night before, an entirely different 
light—not so yellow, but silver; not still, 
but disturbed, full of hurrying shadows. 

Looking ahead, Schmaar saw _ the 
Westerner beckon him to shut the door 
at once and follow, saw him turn then 
to the right, keeping within the narrow 
shadow by the house wall. He stopped 
below the Dulcifer girl’s window. 

It was open, as the maid had said. 
But there was nothing to be seen of her 
about the yard, and no sound to be 
heard. 

There was an old-fashioned iron bal- 
cony outside the window, put on the 
wooden castle for good measure—so they 
could come out moonlight nights and 
sing, probably, John Schmaar used to 
say. A kind of a boxlike little thing, 
with scroll-iron sides. Hanging down from 
it was one of those old snaky wistaria 
vines—a big thing that had been growing 
there for sixty or seventy years, prob- 
ably, from the time the house was built. 

“Look!” said Schmaar, whispering and 
pointing. 

There was something light dangling 
just above their heads. 

The Westerner jumped and got it— 
taking hold of the old wistaria vine to - 
help him. It was a little piece of fine 
cloth, from a woman’s dress, probably. 
At any rate, it might be. 

Schmaar caught his breath, seeing it, 
and watched the Westerner as he bent 
down. 

Suddenly he twitched Schmaar’s cloth- 
ing—and Schmaar bent down beside him. 
There in the dirt, where the gardener had 
kept the ground around the old vine 
loose, were the sharp-cut prints of small 
heels, the high, slender heels which 
women wear on evening slippers. 

John Schmaar straightened up—to 
avoid too much giddiness and its accom- 
panying sense of unreality. The twinge 
of apprehension, the fear of the incred- 
ible grew on him always now, rather than 
diminished. 

The man with him, after a careful 
stare about, now moved across the drive- 
way. motioning to Schmaar to stay where 
he was. He saw him stooping dowa 
from time to time, moving swiftly io- 
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ward the path into the rhododendrons, 
as if he were following a trail or trying 
to. It was a dirt path there, soft with 
the dampness of fall. If there were any 
prints, they would show there. 


Seria thought he saw the figure 
of the Westerner straighten up, sepa- 
rate itself from the crowd of moving 
shadows, come toward him across the 
driveway. 

“She’s out there!” he said, and clasped 
his painful grip upon Schmaar’s shoul- 
der. 

“Listen,” went on the Westerner. 
“From now on, we've got to work this 
mighty careful. You stay here. Under- 
stand? You wait.” 

Schmaar nodded—watched him dis- 
appear silently into the rustle of black 
rhedodendrons, then followed silently to 
‘the mouth of the path into the thicket— 
stood alone in the moving shadows, and 
the incredible situation—with his own 
confused and shifting thoughts. 
| “Moonshine—the greatest power on 
jearth, huh!” said Schmaar to himself, 
glancing up into the sky, recalling the 
memory which had come to him out 
here the night before. 

His heart was hammering in his body 
still. 

He looked behind him, at the open 
window of the crazy girl they were hunt- 
ing—then beyond, to the lights of the 
great city. Over them stood the two 
high towers, those lower stars, the farth- 
est of which would now very soon be sud- 
denly extinguished. 

John Schmaar, thinking, pulled out his 
watch. It was five minutes of eleven. 

Ahead he could see now—his eyes get- 
ting more accustomed to the light—the 
figure of the Westerner in the other 
mouth of the path—filling the bar of 
light in the black mass of the rhododen- 
drons—standing very still. 

“Moonshine, the greatest power on 
earth!” said Schmaar again, thinking of 
that talk, the claim of that wise and un- 
emotional old man, that we were all driv- 
en by it, by our own crazy emotions, 
taken in from somewhere outside. 

Was it true? Was nothing real? Was 
everything that he had lived for, that 
you felt with your fingers and your lips 
—were you yourself—nothing but an in- 
strument for this greater thing, this 
power outside of you, that lured you on 
with pretty lights, that changed the 
strong into the weak, that changed the 
weak into the strong, that had changed 
this one—this creature they were hunt- 
ing, artificial as a Parisian flower in an 
opera dress—into something resolute, 
self-sacrificing, desperate, through the 
power of emotion—of love? 

“The most wonderful and mysterious 
thing of all,” he heard the old man’s 
voice again, as if he heard it in his ear. 
“The love of one woman for one man!” 

Schmaar dropped it, with a sense of 
almost superstitious dread, trying to for- 
get, to laugh it off. 

“All for love, huh!” he said almost 
aloud to himself—trying to return if 
possible to his more normal trend of 
thought. 

He stared down the dark path now— 
‘impatient for the other man to move. 
.Saw him standing motionless, like an 
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When pipes begin to gossip 
you hear something - 





Listen to old Corn Cob: 

“Pm plain enough, 
but when I’m filled with Velvet I give any man 
the best smokin’ he ever had. But shucks, 
it ain’t me; it’s that fine Kentucky Burley.’’ 


Get this from the Briar: 

**My boss and J had a 
hot time until he tried cool, smooth Velvet. 
But I just kept on telling him about. this 
tobacco that was cured and age-mellowed 
in wooden hogsheads. And now he knows 
what natural ageing does to Velvet.’’ 


And this from Straight Stem: 

“Tve been pestered 
with all kinds of high-falutin mixtures, but, 
say— no one ever handed me tobacco as good as 
aged-in-the-wood Velvet—it can’t be done.’’ 


Copy right 1921, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
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insentient thing. A puff of wind set the 
kard-leaved rhododendrons shaking, a 
bare twig on a tree just before him 
twitched with the silly and_ irrational 
spasms of something dying. He looked 
ahead again, and now he saw that the 
black figure in the path moved, turned, 
came toward him. 

“She’s there!”’ the Westerner told him. 

“Where?” 

“Out on that rock—that Lovers’ 
Leap.” 

“Yes?” asked John Schmaar—with a 
sense of sudden yielding and acceptance. 


CHAPTER X 


“T WANTED to locate her first—be 


sure!” the other man was saying. 

“Yes,” said Schmaar obediently. 

“I wasn't sure first, in this light—until 
she moved!” 

“Moved!” said Schmaar after him. 
the idea still growing on him how odd 
it was to be out here stalking a woman, 
like an animal, through the night. 

“Yes,” the other man replied, whis- 
pering. “You know how the thing stands 
—out beyond the rest?” 

“Ves,” 

“She was out there. sitting still. I 
thought it was something! Then the 
clouds went, and the moon shone, and 
she moved—let down her hands. That’s 
her, all right! I could see even the color 
of the moonlight on her hair.” 

“Did she see you?” : 

“No,” said the Westerner. “But her 
face is this way—toward New York.” 

“The tower!” 

“Yes,” the Westerner answered—his 
mind too busy now to feel surprised that 
Schmaar should know it. 

“Well have till then, anyway.” 

“Yes.” 

The Westerner went on planning, talk- 
ing in a whisper. 

John Schmaar, listening to him, felt 
the sense of apprehension of the unreal, 
the unseen, the incredible sweep over 
him again like a rush of blood to the 
head of a man in anger. Here they 
were whispering, in this little thicket in 
the moonshine, stalking a woman—a 
soft indoor creature of laces and tiflles 
and satins—through the night, with des- 
perate chances of death for more than 
one hanging upon the outcome! 

“We can’t go out there.” the West- 
erner was saying. ‘“—into the open. 
She'd see us. There’s only one thing— 
I can think of.” 

“What?” 

“Tf we could catch her attention— 
one of us, some way!” 

That was reasonable, John Schmaar 
told himseif—the only thing to be done. 
Catch her attention—yes, but how? 

“T had one idea,” the man was tell- 
ing him, hurrying whispering on. “Only 
I hate to take the chance!” he said, 
and stopped. 

“What?” Schmaar urged him. And 
another point of oddness came to him 
through the dull detached way he saw 
things now: here they were now, face 
by face, planning: and in a few moments 
more they would be murdering each 
other! 

“What is it?” he went on when the 
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Suppose I had said_ 
No, I dont play Auction 


ERE was the very man I had been trying to see 
for a year; on the same train, for an eighteen- 
hour journey, and a mutual friend right at hand 

to introduce me. Here was the opportunity not only to 

meet him but to see his real self revealed in a game of 
cards; also to show him my own mental capacity and in- 
cidentally my grasp of his business and certain require- 
ments of that business which my concern was prepared 
to fill. Suppose I had said, ‘No I don’t play Auction.’ ”’ 


@ 
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How often do similar opportunities present themselves 
to you! Follow this suggestion— 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


and you will find the accomplishment a continual help 
in business and social life. Play cards often—you will 
improve your mind and you will become the alert kind 
of player that worth-while people like to play with. 

Send for a copy of ‘‘The Official Rules of Card Games’’ 

giving complete rules for 300 games and hints for better 

playing. Check this and other books wanted on coupon. 


Write name and address in margin below and mail with 
required postage stamps to 


The U.S. Playing Card Company, Dept. D-1, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. Gold Edges.) 
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Auction at a Glance 


PARTNERS AND DEAL—4 players, 2 against 
2, using 2 packs. Remove jokers; shuffle one pack 
and draw for partners. 2lowest cards play 2 highest. 
Lowest deals first. His partner shuffles the other 
pack, and placesit at his right, ready for next deal. 
Player on dealer’sright cuts, and 13 cards are dealt 
to each player,oneatatime. If a misdeal, same 
player dealsagain. Deal passes to left. 


BIDDING—There are 5 bids: clubs lowest, then 
diamonds, hearts, spades, no-trumps. Dealer must 
bid atleast ‘‘one’’in a suit, or no-trump, or he may 
pass. Each playerinturnto theleft may pass, or 
bid the same numberin a higher suit, or moreina 
lower suit. Highest bid allowed is seven. The 
bidding goes round until three playersin succession 
pass. 


DOUBLING—Any player may double oppo- 
nents’ bid, and either opponent may redouble or 
bid something else. Only one redouble is allowed. 
The doubleincreases value of tricks and _ penalties 
in scoring but not in bidding; 2 spades will overbid 
2 hearts doubled. 


THE PLAY—The declarer is the player who first 
named the winning suit. His partneris‘‘dummy”’. 
The one at the left of declarerleads any card ; then 
dummy’s cards are laid face up on table, sorted into 
suits. Dummy takes no further partin play. Each 
player must follow suit if he can, otherwise trump 
ordiscard. Cards rank from A down to deuce,and 
trumps always win. Highest card played wins the 
trick; winner leads for next trick. First 6 tricks 
taken by declarer are his ‘‘book.’’ All over the book 
count toward game. If declarer has bid 3 he must 
win 3 over his book, or 9 tricks. 


SCORING—Only the declarer’s side can score 
toward game. (Opponents score only honors and 
penalties.) Declarer scores for each trick over his 
book, 10 points at no-trumps, 9 at spades, 8 at 
hearts, 7 at diamonds, or 6 at clubs. These trick 
scores are all put ‘‘below theline’’ on score pad. 30 
points is game, but all over 30 is scored. Drawa 
line under a game won. Partners winning two 
games ends the rubber. 


HONORS AND PENALTIES—Besides scores 
toward game, there are honor scores and penalties, 
which go ‘“‘above the line’ on pad. Honorsare AK 
QJ 10o0f the trump suit, or the 4 aces at no-trump. 
Credit goes to original holders of these cards,on 
either side. 3 between partners have the value of 2 
tricks,so that 3 i spades would be worth 18; 4 
honors same as 4 tricks; 5 honors same as Stricks; 
but 4or5in one hand count double; and 4in one 
hand, 5thin partner’s are the same as9 tricks. (In 
spades, this would be 81 points.) At no-trumps, 3 
aces count 30,4 aceg 40, and 4 in one hand, 100. 
For winning 12 tricks, add 50; for grand Slam, 13 
tricks, 100. For winning rubber, add 250. Icon- 
tractis doubled, trick scores have a double value, or 
quadruple if redoubled. Spades doubled count 18 
a trick to declarer, if he makes his contract ;if re- 
doubled, 35. He also gets 50 in honorsforfulfilling 
doubled contract, and 50 for each trick_over con- 
tract. If redoubled, this figure is 100. If he made 
5 over book on contract to make 3, doubled, he 
would score 5 times 18 below the line and 150 above, 
plus honors. 


PENALTIES—TIf declarer fails to make contract, 
he scores only honors as held; the adversaries score 
50 in honors for each trick he falls short; 100 if 
doubled ; 200if redoubled. Penalty for arevoke by 
declareris 50in honors. If his adversaries revoke, 
he can take 50 points, or 2 of their tricks, which he 
scores. The revoking side can score nothing but 
honors as held. 











At the end of a rubber, everything is added, and 
lower score deducted from the higher; the difference 
is the number of points won. The side having most 
points technically wins rubber, regardless of which 
aoe ron two games. Cards are then cut for a new 
rubber. | 


For full rules and hints on 
bidding and play see ‘‘The 
Official Rules of Card 
Games’”’ or ‘‘Six Popular 
Games’’ offered below. 



















Dept.D-1Cin- 
cinnati,O.Send 
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“Official Rules 
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NG 300 games. 250 pages. 200, 
“Six Popular Games’ 
\ RD Auction, Cribbage, Pitch, 
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“How to Entertain with Cards.’ 
awe Suggestions for parties and clubs. 6c. 
ae “Card Tricks.’? Mystifying tricks that 
Gg iz can be done with a deck of cards. 6c. 
oo “Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.’’ 
oO How to tell fortunes witharegular deck of 
cards. 6c. 

“Card Stunts for Kiddies.” Amusing and in- 
Oo "structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games but 
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Westerner did not answer him at once. 
“You’ve got to do something.” 

“And right off!” the other man re- 
plied nervously. He went on, clearly 
afraid to take his gamble, but knowing 
that something must be tried at once, 
before that clock she had her face to- 
ward now would start flashing out—its 
good-by! 

“You know that song of mine?” he 
whispered—as if Schmaar and he were 
still the closest of dear friends. ‘That 
fool thing I’ve always sung coming up 
here, when I walked?” 

Schmaar nodded, in the half light. 

“It got to be a call, at last, for her.” 

“Ves,” said Schmaar, hurrying him, 
catching the idea. “And tonight you 
didn’t sing it!” 

“No; I came in a machine. I didn’t 
want her to know—when I came. So 
now,” he said, “if I should sing that 
now at just this time—if she should 
hear it! If I went back here in the 
driveway, perhaps, and sang. Maybe 
she might come out.” 

“Try it!” urged Schmaar. 

“And watch to see me—perhaps!” 

“Try it!” said Schmaar, hurrying. 
“You've got to!” 

It was within three minutes of the 
hour. 

“I might. I might toll her away from 
there, and then—” 
aa I could catch her—head her 
Oo a 

“Yes,” the Westerner whispered. 
“There’s only one place where she could 
go to look!” 

“Yes,” said Schmaar, hurrying on. “I 
understand. This path! And I'd be 
here—or just one side. Or I could work 
around perhaps behind her.” 

“It’s a chance,” the Westerner said 
in an agony of hesitation. “It might 
not work. I hate—” 

“Go on. You’ve got to—take some 
chance!” said Schmaar, hustling him. 
“Tt’s practically eleven now..... And 
remember this, now,” he added, raising 
his voice to talk above that wind. “You'll 
have to shout—to have her hear you.” 

He caught Gladden’s arm, before he 
went, reminding him of just how the 
land lay. 

“Tl work around, if I can, to the 
east, to be back of her upon that path, 
along the edge. But there’s another old, 
smaller path, you know, coming out at 
the west from near the entrance to the 
driveway.” 

“T know.” 

“You could work in back of her from 
there—after your first song. Then we 
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would be back of her, on both sides— 
if she comes!” 


HEY said no more. There was no 

more time. The Westerner stepped 
back toward the main road on the drive- 
way; Schmaar worked his way out to 
the mouth of the path through the black 
of the rhododendrons. It was dark in 
there—the things were as old as the old 
place, as high as your head, a dense 
black thicket, the best possible ambush 
for a hunter. Schmaar took his stand 
at the mouth of the path through the 
rhododendrons, waiting for his quarry, 
looking out. 

It was cloudy at first; the hurrying 
shadow of a small cloud shot across 
the open lawn between him and the 
cliff. Then suddenly the cold silver 
light flashed out again, bright as day. 
He saw it strike the dress and the hair 
of the girl upon Lovers’ Leap—a small 
bowed heap of soft-hued textures in the 
moonlight. Then another shadow raced 
by, obliterating her. The whole night 
kept and intensified its sense of anxiety, 
the hurrying of hunted things. 

John Schmaar had come now to the 
height of the incredible—the insane. 
Here he watched in ambush, hunting 
a woman with a song. But this no 
longer struck him with a more than dull 
perfunctory surprise. Besides, he had 
other matters to consider. For one 
thing, he saw now that he should move, 
so as to be behind her, if they should 
succeed, if she could be tolled away 
from her place. He saw that he should 
move at once. Where to? His eye 
fell naturally upon the rustic summer- 
house, with its old wistaria, and the black 
and crooked shadows interlaced inside 
and around it. Once there, in an island 
of shadow on the open lawn, he could 
jump if necessary to the path along the 
sheer edge of the precipice and be entire- 
ly behind her, whatever way she might 
turn. 

He must act soon. The other man 
would be hurrying out, starting singing 
at the earliest possible second. And in 
fact, as he thought this, he heard the 
first sound of his singing—heard that 
fool song of his rise above the sound 
of the wind in the treetops: 


“Kuk-kuk-kuk-Katy, beautiful Katy!” 


It was loud enough—just about. The 
man had a good carrying voice, used no 
doubt often before out of doors—a 
strong, resonant, friendly baritone. John 
Schmaar heard it perfectly from where 
he stood. But did she? 

For the fraction of a second she did 
not move. Then all at once, the clouds 
opening up another clear white burst of 
moonlight, he saw her, the heap of soft 
clothing on the rock, straightening, lis- 
tening. He saw now that she heard it. 

The song went on and she listened 
more and more attentively. It was ex- 
actly like some creature of the woods, 
stopping, listening to the call of some 
other creature of its kind, to its mate. 
She started to her feet, wavering—and 
John Schmaar lost her in another inky 
shadow of a little cloud! 

Under its brief cover Schmaar jumped, 
reached the summerhouse, stood in his 
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island of twisted shadows in the center 
of the open lawn. He placed himself 
beside a crooked pillar, in the largest 
mass of shade. So long as he stood 
there, absolutely still, there was small 
chance of her seeing him. But he was 
scarcely there, panting from the unusual 
exertion, when the fitful moonlight shone 
again. 

The mocking song of moonshine and 
of courage came marching up the road, 
as it had marched before, no doubt, 
across the fields of France. Peering 
through the bars and shadows of the 
summerhouse, John Schmaar saw the ef- 
fect of the singing upon the ear it was 
intended for. 

The girl, standing now at full height, 
wavered for a minute more, hesitating— 
exactly like some slight, graceful crea- 
ture of the woods, uncertain that it 
heard, of what it should do. It was 
now, of course, that the decision which 
would direct her next action was being 
made. And while John Schmaar 
watched her breathless, it came! The 
call, the song, started her moving to- 
ward it, exactly as the call the hunter 
uses in the northern woods—brought 
exactly the same unconscious, inevitable 
yielding to the impulse of that irresist- 
ible power that moves all sentient be- 
ings living on the earth, sometime, one 
toward another. 

The girl stole out, slowly at first, 
then moving faster and_ still faster, 
straight down the path, toward the open- 
ing in the rhododendrons—toward the 
place where she could look through for 
herself and see, unseen, the singer of the 
song. 

John Schmaar, as she came on, crept 
around the tangled network of shadows 
of the summerhouse, to be away from 
her, as she passed by. And here he 
waited—her hunter, in ambush. Beyond 
him the song, the toll. And over them 
the hurrying wind, the racing clouds, the 
patched uncertain light, the crazy moon- 
light—the sense of anxious restlessness, 
the sounds of flight that filled the air 
like some beating of tremendous wings. 

He watched the figure of the girl 
stealing, hurrying lightly, in her frail, 
light clothing across the damp, tangled 
grass, coming nearer and nearer him. 
He saw very faintly the color of her hair 
in the moonlight; a glint of light flashed 
back from a buckle, a rhinestone on her 
satin slipper. He even saw the silken 
sheen upon her dress and stockings, she 
passed so close to him. And now, when 
she was almost to the mouth of the path 
through the rhododendrons, the song sud- 
denly ceased. 


T was unfortunate. It should have 

gone on a little bit longer, until she 
had actually gone into the pathway. 
Then they would have had her. But 
Schmaar knew, too, what must have 
happened. That other man, that Glad- 
den, must have come now to the turn 
of the path, the old footpath toward the 
west, where he was to dart in himself 
and get behind the girl. And when he 
did that, of course, he must stop his 
singing and make a rush for it, so that 
both of them could be behind her— 
between her and the cliff, if she started 
back again. 
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The Real Test of a Bedspring 


—is how long it will retain its sleeping comfort and rest- 
fulness. The Way Sagless Spring is guaranteed for a quarter century 
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If the Westerner were doing this, as 
he must be now, there was no sound 
yet to show it, that could be heard 
above the noisy motion of the night. 
Schmaar heard none, at least, and the 
girl apparently did not. She stopped, 
though, stood listening. The appear- 
ance of almost automatic motion, as of 
a sleeper walking through a dream, sud- 
denly left her. She stood listening, sus- 
picious! 

She poised herself, suddenly, as if 
she heard something, as if she were start- 
ing to draw back again to where she 
had come from. And now, unfortu- 
nately, John Schmaar thought that his 
time had come to act. 

He stepped around and outside the 
confusing shadows of the summerhouse 
and spoke to her. 

“Aileen!” he called. 

She swung about and looked at him— 
then stood as if turned to stone, seeing 
the impossible. 

“What’s this?” asked Schmaar, hurry- 
ing—not knowing exactly what to say, 
trying to laugh, trying to jeer. trying 
to be at ease where he was not. “What’s 
wrong with you? What are you out here 
for? Out taking the moonlight—all by 
yourself?” 

At the last syllable she awoke again. 

“You! You! You!” she said, and 
started. 

It struck John Schmaar most strange- 
ly, like a sudden blow upon the face. 
Was he like that to her, to any woman? 
Like the accusation in that voice? The 
fear in that movement, the terror of 
the hunted for the hunter, reduced to 
its simplest, most primitive expression! 

As she spoke, she swung away well 
in the other direction, toward where 
Schmaar had reason to believe that 
Gladden would now be, converging with 
him, behind her, to shut her off from 
danger. 

His guess was right. The moon rac- 
ing westward always, apparently through 
the clouds, had now sailed into a great 
area of clear sky. Its light broke upon 
the little open field, bright as day. At 
the other side the figure of Gladden 


came out of the shrubbery, his voice call-° 


ing to the girl. 

She must have been beside herself, 
John Schmaar thought, with fear. She 
could not have recognized that voice. 
For she fled away from him as she had 
from Schmaar. 

“No,” she cried. “No!” And she 
darted backward and between them in 
the line of Lovers’ Leap. 


‘THERE was perhaps an acre in the 
lawn—perhaps a little less. A per- 
fectly open level plot, broken only by 
the summerhouse, beside which John 
Schmaar now stood. And along the bor- 
der of it, curving with the contour. a 
footpath ran clear around, some six 
feet from the edge of the Palisades. 
John Schmaar ran forward to head 
her off. He was a heavy man, not 
much used to running in recent years. 
She ran faster than he—he could not 


catch her. He cursed himself. He was 
only half a man. His dizziness started 
up again. He stood there frightened, 


breathing hard. 
And then he saw that Gladden, run- 


ning at top speed, beating her and call- 
ing what Schmaar should do now—what 
he had not done: to keep running! 

The girl saw it too, paused and veered 
around. She must have lost her senses 
entirely; she could not have recognized 
the Westerner. She must have thought 
that he was merely some one working 
in with Schmaar. 

“No—no!" she said again. 
him! Id rather die!” 

She stood for a moment in the open 
plot. panting like some wild thing, cor- 
nered—watching where it would dart 
next. 

John Schmaar saw beforehand where 
she would probably try—toward him, 
toward the slower-moving man. He 
turned back, hurrying toward the edge 
of the cliff on his side, to prevent her. 
It was hard for him in that half-light, 
that treacherous moonlight. He stumbled 
a little. She saw this probably—now 
darting out like a wild creature once 
again toward the unprotected edge on 
Schmaar’s side, toward the east. 

The cliff broke here in an irregular 
turn, and though Gladden was faster 
than she was, and outside her toward 
the cliff, yet that was far from mean- 
ing that he could keep her from the 
side toward Schmaar. It was Schmaar’s 
work, and he was doing it—would have 
done it, if it had not been for just those 
circumstances, his weariness, his dizzi- 
ness, the moonlight. 

They were running at right angles— 
she toward the cliff, he along it. If he 
got ahead of her, it would be all right; 
the other man would be there imme- 
diately after him—would catch her! 
Yet after all, it was a very great phys- 
ical strain. John Schmaar was not used 
to running like this. There were noises 
in his head; his breath came hideously 
hard. He had more and more the sense 
of laboring unreality which comes ‘to 
any man whose powers are strained be- 
yond their rightful use. And in addi- 
tion, too, there was always, constantly 
growing now, that dizziness. 

The path he was on was not of course 
upon the very edge, but near enough for 
John Schmaar to see perfectly the great 
fall beneath him—the still trees below, 
protected from the wind. the still moon- 
light on the brown stones; and out be- 
yond, upon the river, where the wind 
struck again beyond the protection of 
the cliff, he could see a tiny turbulence 
in the water, in the wake of the moon. 

He plunged on. his lungs bursting. It 
was but a few steps, a small thing for 
a younger man. But to John Schmaar, 
with his long lack of exercise. his ten- 
dency to dizziness, it grew terrible, al- 
most unbearable. 

And now in addition the feeling grew 
stronger and more certain that something 
outside of them was certainly oppress- 
ing him, bearing him down. It seemed 
now certainly as if this pressure, this 
burden he was bearing, must be due to 
some actual influence against him out 
there in the night. To that stuff that 
filled the air, that struck the trees, that 
shone up from the river, that touched a 
sheen upon the light dress and hair of this 
woman he was hunting, had always been 
hunting now. 

She was 


“Not to 


beating him a little, he 
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thought. Never mind; others had_be- 
fore!- He had captured them, even 
when they evaded him—jumped off in 
the half-light of the moon, disappeared. 

There was some one calling to him 
sharply—the voice of that Westerner 
Gladden, the poor fool. 

“Look out! Look out! 
you!” 


She"!l beat 


T was a close thing; Schmaar could see 
that—especially with this burden he 
was bearing—with this moonlight press- 
ing down upon his lungs, his head. He 
could feel it quite clearly, on his head. 
It made him very dizzy, most unsteady. 
at the edge of this thing—this deep 
brown hole in the earth which lay beside 
him—dquiet, out of the raging wind, full 
of moonshine, like a quiet lighted pit. 

If she reached there first, of course, he 
would miss her forever. On the other 
hand. he was getting dizzier, more breath- 
less, more unsteady—more oppressed by 
that stuff. that moonlight he was breath- 
ing, every minute. He could stop, of 
course, quit. Yes, he would be likely : 
to—John Schmaar would probably quit 
flat—a coward! : 

John Schmaar plunged on, as certain 
not to stop as an unconscious force of 
nature. : 

It was a question of a foot or two 
more. If she reached there first, as she 
seemed to be doing, it would be a nice © 
mess, wouldn’t it, to be told of John 
Schmaar? That he quit and let her do | 
it, that he didn’t give everything in him 
to prevent her! She was going to do it, _ 
too. She would, unless he did one thing, . 
unless he turned to the right, toward the : 
cliff, cut down that narrow margin now . 
between him and the pit, and stopped : 
her, : 

He doubted now whether he could hold 
her—stop suddenly enough to hold them 
both. But he would save her just the.- 
same; he could jostle her. push her back, 
if he forged ahead—if this damned 
stupefying moonlight in his throat and 
brain would let him. 

And it would, too—don’t fret! No- 
body would ever say of John Schmaar 
that a thing like that stuff, that moon- 
light, could scare him, strangle him, beat 
him down, make his lungs and head burst 
open, until he did what he was after, in 
spite of all the women, all the moonlight 
in the world. 

He did it, too—just did it! 
her back, struck her, passed on. That's 
all he could do. But that was enough, 
he knew—for the other man to reach her. 
He saw it—saw him catch her—as he 
himself stumbled. 

As John Schmaar stumbled, clutched 
and twisted, his face turned up—and 
down again. He saw, with a feeling of 
surprise, hostility. but no great fear, the 
thing that had done for him! Every- 
where—above him, under him, in the 
sky, the glistening water, the trees, even 
in the brown pit that rose quite slowly 
underneath him—lay the stuff. 

Moonlight! Moonlight! Nothing but 
moonlight! 

But it didn’t best him, either. He 
wasn’t beaten by the damned stuff. No- 
body could say John Schmaar had ever 
been a coward—a quitter. 

THE END. 


He beat 
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Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 
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Waltham Accuracy Protects Your Investment 


HE value of a watch de- 

pends upon its accurate and 
continuous recording of time. 
Accuracy in time-keeping is 
obtained in no other way than 
from the utmost accuracy in 
the manufacture of each sepa- 
rate part. 
For nearly seventy years the 
Waltham organization hascon- 
centrated its vast mechanical 
resources to develop gauges, so 
accurate in their measuring ca- 
pacity, that the slightest vari- 
ation in any “part” of the watch 
is immediately detected. 
The pallet and fork shown in 


our illustration demand twelve 


different gauge tests. These 
tests are made with exacting 
care. Any deviation in any one 
dimension from this Waltham 
standard of measurement would 
affect the time-keeping per- 
formance of the watch. 


Waltham has scientifically 
overcame the possibility of 
error which is bound to exist 
in watches that are made re- 
gardless of an exacting stand- 
ard of accuracy. When you buy 
a Waltham Watch you are as- 
sured of this hidden protec- 
tion, but nevertheless real and 
added value to your invest- 
ment. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find 
a liberal watch education. Sent free upon request to the 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


Makers of the famous Waltham air-friction quality Speedometers and Automobile Time-pieces used on the world’s leading cars 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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THE TRIANGULAR HYPOTHESIS 
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The Oriental turned, as with an in- 
spiration, in his chair. 

“Why, monsieur,” he said, “you spoke 
at considerable length upon the motive. 
You seemed to know it quite well. You 
conceal, as you have indicated, the some- 
what mysterious evidence of it in your 
hand.” 

“Quite true, monsieur,”’ replied the 
Prefect of Police; “but you will observe 
that it is I who am familiar with this 
motive. It is I who have what you are 
pleased to call ‘this concrete evidence’ 
in my hand. And that brings me to an 
interesting hypothesis, an _ interesting 
hypothesis with three phases to be con- 
sidered. Let us consider them, monsieur! 
I name them in the order in which they 
occur to me: first, monsieur, that I 
killed the man; second, that you killed 
him; and third, that the agency that 
killed Dernburg Pasha is no longer living 
in this world.” 


HE Oriental turned suddenly, his 
face contracted and tense, but his 
voice firm. 

“Very well, monsieur,” he _ said; 
“whither do these suggestions lead you?” 

Jonquelle continued in an even voice. 

“To arrive at that,” he said, “we must 
first consider the evidences which have 
led you to believe that Dernburg Pasha 
was killed by the man with whom he 
quarreled last night in the library. Now, 
if you please, monsieur, we will look a 
little at the indicatory signs.” 

He paused. 

“There is always this disturbing fea- 
ture about circumstantial evidence, the 
trick of pointing in the direction that 
one is going. If one has a conclusion, 
one will find that the circumstantial evi- 
dence supports it. You have a theory, 
monsieur, that this visitor was Dern- 
burg’s assassin, and consequently, to you, 
the indicatory evidence supports that 
theory. But monsieur, I have the theory 
that the visitor was not the assassin, and 
I bid you observe how the indicatory 
evidences will turn themselves about in 
order to support the theory which I 
maintain. Take, for example, these 
blood-drops on the marble floor of the 
crawing-room. In support of your 
theory, they have fallen by hazard from 
the assassin’s knife in his flight, and 
you would cite them as confirmatory of 
your theory. 

“Now, monsieur, I would cite them 
also as confirmatory of mine. 

“You will observe that each of these 
seven blood-drops has fallen on a white 
square of this checkered marble floor. 
There is no drop of blood on a black 
square. Why, monsieur, should these 
drops appear only on the white squares? 
I consider that fact with my theory in 
mind, and I conclude that they so appear 
because the one who placed them there 
wished them to be seen. Now, monsieur, 
an assassin could not have wished them 
to be seen. We cannot conceive that he 
would undertake to create evidence 
against himself. And it is beyond our 
conception of coincidence that each of 


these seven blood-drops should, by acci- 
dent, have fallen precisely on a white 
square when there was an equal number 
of black squares intervening. There- 
fore, monsieur, these evidences did not 
come by chance; they came by design.” 

He continued like one who recites the 
details of a formula: 

“T find my theory also confirmed at 
a farther point. You explained to me, 
when I inquired, that the assassin, after 
fleeing through this drawing-room into 
the walled garden, had escaped by climb- 
ing over the wall, since the gate was 
nailed up and had been so nailed up for 
a long time. Now, monsieur, I caused 
this wall to be examined. The whole of 
the top of it is coated over with dust. 
At no point has any of this dust been 
removed; consequently the assassin did 
not escape by climbing over the wall, 
for if he had undertaken to climb the 


-wall at any point, his body, in that labor, 


would have removed the coating of dust. 
You see, monsieur, I do not find your 
indicatory evidences designed to support 
your theory. They seem rather con- 
clusively to establish my own.” 

He made a vague gesture as though 
to dismiss the matter. 

“And so, monsieur, we find ourselves 
before the triangular hypothesis! Did 
I murder, Dernburg Pasha, or did you, 
or was he, in fact, murdered at all?” 

The Oriental looked at the man in a 
sort of wonder. 

“He was surely murdered,” he said. 

The Prefect of Police spoke like one in 
some reflection. 

“It is by no means certain.” 

“Not certain?’ echoed the 
“The man is dead!” 

“One may be dead without having 
been murdered,” replied the Prefect of 
Police. “It is possible that the hand 
that gave Dernburg Pasha his fatal 
wound is no longer alive in the world.” 

The Turkish Envoy made an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“You cannot mean that Dernburg 
Pasha was murdered by a dead man!” 

“Tt is a conceivable theory.” replied 
Monsieur Jonquelle, “that Dernburg 
Pasha was struck down by a hand that 
we can no longer consider to be living. 

“But if you please, we will take up 
these theories in their order. Did I 
murder Dernburg Pasha? It is an in- 
teresting hypothesis, and I should be 
glad to consider it at some length. But 
it seems to require no extended deduc- 
tions to conclude it. We have shown 
that the mysterious visitor who called 
on Dernburg last night was not his as- 
sassin, because the evidences which seem 
so to indicate were laid down by design 
and did not come about by accident. 
They. were laid down by the intention of 
some person, some person who wished to 
establish that this visitor was the assas- 
sin. But the visitor himself could not 
have wished to establish that he was the 
assassin; consequently he could not have 
made these indicatory evidences, and 
therefore he was not the assassin of 
Dernburg Pasha.” 


Envoy. 


He paused. 

“And now, monsieur, as I was the 
visitor who called on Dernburg Pasha 
last night, it must be clear that I was 
not the assassin that struck him down. 
These conclusions may seem to interlock 
with a slight obscurity. But if you re- 
flect upon them, monsieur, vou will ob- 
serve that they are sound and convinc- 
ing.” 

There was a moment's silence. The 
Oriental did not speak. and the Prefect 
of Police continued: 

“Now, monsieur, we approach the sec- 
ond hypothesis: did you murder Dern- 
burg Pasha? 

“Here, monsieur, one finds himself con- 
fronted with certain difficulties. You 
took charge of this house the moment it 
was ascertained that the man was dead.” 

The Envoy interrupted: 

“TY did, monsieur. As a representative 
of the Turkish Government, it was my 
duty to take charge at once of the prop- 
erty of one of its murdered citizens. I 
came at once and took charge of it.” 

“That is true, monsieur,” continued the 
Prefect of Police. “You came as you 
had the right to do, and you took over 
this house as it was your duty to do. 
And from this base we may go forward 
with the hypothesis in its first inquiry— 
namely, did I create these false evidences 
on the floor of this drawing-room, or did 
you, or did the agency not now living 
undertake it? 

“Now, monsieur, let us consider these 
suggestions in a reverse order. If Dern- 
burg Pasha was struck down by a hand 
not moving alive in the world after he 
died on the floor of the library yonder, 
then such a hand could not have gone 
forward with the manufacture of these 
false evidences of his assassination, and 
we may dismiss it. I cannot have manu- 
factured them, monsieur, because it is 
not conceivable that one undertaking the 
assassination would construct evidence 
of his crime to convict himself. There- 
fore. monsieur, by elimination. we seem 
to arrive at the conclusion that it was 
vou who manufactured them.” 


HE Envovy’s face seemed to form it- 
self into a sort of plastic mask. 
“Now. monsieur.” Jonquelle went on, 
“if you manufactured them, it was with 
a deliberate object. That object would 
be to fasten the crime upon another. 
But one does not undertake to fasten a 
crime upon another without an adequate 
reason in himself. Now, what reason, 
monsieur, could you have had for wishing 
to establish that I, who called upon 
Dernburg late last night, had accom- 
plished his murder and fled, carefully 
dropping splotches of olood on the white 
squares of the floor of this drawing- 
room, and escaping over a wall covered 
with a coating of dust which I did not 
remove? What could have been your 
object in undertaking to establish these 
facts. if you were yourself guiltless of 

his death?” 
The man’s reply was quite simple and 
without emotion. 
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Study Accounting 
By This New Method 


A HOME STUDY COURSE 
Prepared by Five Certified Public Accountants 


WITH A READING GUIDE 
By Two Experienced Teachers of Accounting 


For the man who wants a complete, co- 
ordinated, and practical course in business 
accounting, without attending a class, without 
binding himself by an inelastic routine of 
lessons, without assuming any heavy expense, 
here is a new work that exactly meets his needs. 


This work will give the man studying alone 
a working mastery of accounting 
that will enable him to take full 
charge of any ordinary account- 
ing system, or apply a thorough 
knowledge of accounting to the 
problems of executive control. 
‘The Ronald Press Company , which 
has published most of the stand- 
ard American works on account- 
ing, arranged with five Certified 
Public Accountants to prepare 
the course. And because the 
study of accounting, to be of 
the most practical benefit, re- 
quires careful guidance, two 
experienced teachers of account- 
ing prepared a reading guide to direct the 
student in the most advantageous method of 
study. This new work, the only one of its 
kind, is presented in five large volumes and a 
handy reading guide, and is called 


“Business Accounting” 


It is a systematic presentation of the principles 
of accounts, and their structure and operation. 
It gives a co-ordinated understanding of the 
whole science that could not be secured from 
individual books on various divisions of the 
subject. It offers a direct road to a 
thorough knowledge of accounting at a 
small fraction of the cost of methods 
heretofore available. 

It allows you to adjust your study to your 
needs and your convenience. Your progress is 
not determined by that of the average student. 
You have the means of testing your knowledge 
and watching your progress without the bother 
of submitting examination papers. 


portant 


career.” 
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“By all means, ad- 
use the young man of 
today to include ac- 
counting as an im- 
branch of 
knowledge requisite to 
a successful business 


R. E. Connolly, 
Treasurer, Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. 
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The Accounting Specialists 


Who Prepared This Course 

Harold Dudley Greeley, LL.M ., Editor, Certified Public 
Accountant, Member of New York Bar, Practicing Public 
Accountant. 

George E. Bennett, A.B., LL.M., Certified Public 
Accountant, Professor and Director of Department of 
Accounting ‘at Syracuse University. 

De Witt C. Eggleston, M.E., Certified 
Public Accountant, Assistant. Professor 
of Cost Accounting and Lecturer on 
Municipal Accounting at the College 
of the City of New York. 

Henry C. Cox, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Comptroller Columbia Graph- 
ophone Manufacturing Company. 

Charles F. Rittenhouse, B.C.S., Cer- 
tified Public Accountant, Professor of 
Accounting at Boston University. 


The Reading Guide is the work 
of these two experienced teachers 
of accounting: 


Arthur H. Rosenkampff, B.C.S., Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, New York’ Uni- 
versity. 

Gould L. Harris, A.M., Lecturer on 
Cost Accounting, New York University, 


Descriptive Booklet 
on Request 


Send the Coupon below for a copy of the booklet 

‘Accounting and Your Business Progress.” It is full of 
interesting information that may have an important 
bearing on your preparation for success in business and 
tells you about this new course and the very easy terms 
of payment for it. It will be sent without cost or 
obligation to you. 


Send This Coupon Now 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
20 Vescy Street, New York 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 


of “Accounting and Your Business Progress” and full 
information about “Business Accounting.” 
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“Why, monsieur, should I wish to as- 
sassinate Dernburg Pasha?” 

“Did you not wish to take over this 
house?” replied the Prefect of Police. 
“And if you took it over, you would take 
it over with what it contains. Let me 
show you, monsieur, the treasure that it 
contains!” 


HE stooped over, slipped the point of a 
knife-blade under one of the large 
white marble squares in the drawing- 
room floor, and lifted it up. 

These squares had been laid down on 
wooden sills, nailed together, and floored 
over underneath. Each square had, there- 
fore, a sort of wooden pocket beneath 
it. This wooden pocket under the white 
square that Monsieur Jonquelle removed, 
was filled with gold-pieces. 

The Oriental, bending over, made a 
profound exclamation of surprise. He 
remained immovable in an overwhelming 
wonder. That the man was amazed at 
something of which, up to that moment, 
he had not had the slightest conception, 
was clearly evident. 

Monsieur Jonquelle permitted the 
marble square to go back into its place, 
and he returned to his chair. The Ori- 
ental sat down beyond him, speechless 
in his amazement. 

The Prefect of Police continued to 
speak as though the man’s concern were 
not a thing which he had observed. 


“And so you see, monsieur, we have 
here the motive, the opportunity, and the 
construction of these false evidences, to 
indicate that you were the assassin of 
Dernburg Pasha. And again I beg you 
to observe how fatal it is to proceed with 
indicatory evidences when one wishes to 
establish a theory. It is fortunate, mon- 
sieur, that it is I who consider these 
evidences against you, for it is I who 
know that Dernburg Pasha was dead 
when you arrived in this house.” 

He paused. 

“And from the wound in his throat, 
I knew at once what hand it was that 
inflicted it—a hand not now living!” 

“The hand of the dead man!” echoed 
the Oriental. “You mean the hand of a 


’ dead man?” 


“T mean the hand of the dead Dern- 
burg Pasha,” replied the Frefect. 

“The wound began heavily on the 
left side and tailed off to the right. That 
is the slash of a suicide. Death-wounds, 
inflicted by one intent on taking his own 
life, are always inflicted on the left side, 
because they are undertaken with the 
right hand, and if they are done with 
a knife, they begin with a heavy incision 
that tails out as the knife is drawn to 
the right—as the strength of the person 
undertaking to inflict the wounds fails. 
Suicidal wounds, when inflicted with a 
sharp implement, have always these evi- 
dential signs. They cannot be mistaken.” 
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Monsieur Jonquelle arose. 

“Let me clear this mystery,” he said. 
“Dernburg Pasha was one of the most 
accomplished counterfeiters in the world.” 

He opened his hand. 

“This device, which looks like an ala- 
baster box, is a mold made of plaster 
for the purpose of counterfeiting one of 
the largest gold coins of the French 
currency. Dernburg came here, took 
this house, carried forward his under- 
taking until he had stored the squares 
under this drawing-room with false coins. 
Then when he had finished—when he 
had got the coins molded, gold-plated 
and hidden, ready for the business of 
their distribution, I called on him last 
night! It was my voice that was heard 
outside. I showed him that he was at 
the end of his tether—that the house 
was guarded; and I came away leaving 
open to him the only escape he had. 
He effected that escape with a razor 
drawn across his throat.” 


ONSIEUR JONQUELLE paused, 
his voice firm, even and unhurried. 
“You appeared, monsieur, a little later, 
and seeing the opportunity to obtain an 
indemnity from France for a murdered 
subject of your country, put the razor 
into your pocket and clumsily daubed 
the white squares of this drawing-room 
floor with the evidential signs of an 
assassination.” 





CONFLICT 
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of her mental condition. Nothing ex- 
isted but fierce purpose, and dimly, held 
in the shadows behind that purpose, grief 
and memories. 


They entered the sumptuous counting- 
rooms of the great bank, and approach- 
ing the first desk upon which her eyes 
fell, requested an interview with the 
president of the institution. The young 
man who occupied that place regarded 
her with astonishment. 

“Are you sure you wish to see Mr. 
Jacobus? What is the nature of your 
business?” 

Hannibal Ginger bent over the young 
man, a leaning, frowning granite cliff. 
“Young feller, when this here gal says 
who she wants to see, that’s who she 
wants to see. And what her business is 
haint none of your’n. March!” 

Wagging his head with dubiety, unable 
to comprehend with whom he had to do, 
—if perchance, it might not be some 
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is writing the greatest 
sporting stories now 
being written in America. 
In the next number of 
this magazine will be 
published his first foot- 
ball story— 


“The Golden Moment” 








millionaire of weird eccentricities —the 
young man obeyed. Presently he re- 
turned. 

“Mr. Jacobus will see you,” he said, 
and pointed the way. 

A stout old gentleman, broad of face, 
keen of eye, showing unmistakable traces 
of his Yankee farmer antecedents, 
awaited them curiously. He had not 
intended to arise. but as Dorcas and 
Hannibal stood before him, he did rise 
and bow. The action was automatic, 
instinctive—demanded. He had _ faced 
men and women phlegmatically and in- 
curiously, but this pair moved him and 
stirred his curiosity. 

“Will you be seated?” he asked. 

“Sit down, Uncle Hannibal,” said Dor- 
cas. “You must be tired.” 

“Haint no more tired ’n you be. 
‘late to set when you set.” 


Bias stood at the edge of the 
official’s desk. “You are Mr. 
Jacobus, president of this bank?” 

eey am.”’ 

“Tam Dorcas Remalie. I have come 
to see you about a loan which you have 
called.” 

“To yourself?” he asked. 

ee a young man named Jevons,” she 
said. 

Jacobus frowned. “H’m! Matter of 
twenty-five thousand. Recall it. Con- 
fidential information—compelled to take 
immediate action.” 

“Your information came from my 
uncle John Remalie.” 

He made no reply, and his face re- 
mained expressionless. 

“Jevons is dead,” said Dorcas. 


Calc- 


At the tone, the subtone which under- 
lay her voice. the man Jacobus leaned 
forward, gripping the arm of his chair. 
He was moved. Tragedy was present in 


that room, and human agony. He 
waited. 

“T loved him,” said Dorcas. “He was 
good. He was not like other men. The 


forest loved him just as I loved him, and 
he loved the forest. It was his home and 
his life—the forest and the mountain. 
His heart was clean and sweet, and his 
soul was bright.” She spoke monoto- 
nously, but beat against the heart of 
Jacobus with an insistent knocking. 

“The work of his life was to save the 
forest he loved—the Mountain—” Her 
voice broke as a vision of that faéry peak 
arose before her eyes. “It was for that 
he worked. And they killed him. My 
uncle killed him. In the night, close by 
the river. He had beaten John Remalie. 
When the drive reached the mill, he 
would have bought the Mountain—and 
saved it.” 

“He stretched his credit to the break- 
ing-point to take that option,” said 
Jacobus. 

“He gave his life for taking that 
option,” said Dorcas. “And then I took 
his place. Because I had to take his 
place. The drive is in the river—in a 
day, in two days or three, it will reach 
the sorting gap. I did that. I beat 
John Remalie on the river—and he 
turned to this! So I must beat him 
here. You must renew the loan. Your 
money is safe. The logs will arrive. 
Don’t you see? I must save the Moun- 
tain. It was the great purpose of his 
life, and I must carry it out.” 
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“And then?” said Jacobus. He had 
not intended asking that question. 

She looked at him with dull-glowing 
eves and slowly shook her head. 

“Tell me more,” he said. 

She told him what required to be told, 
steadily, without emotion, clearly. At 
the end he remained silent for a time, 
then shook his head. 

“Child,” he said gently, “it is | im- 
possible. Even if my judgment ran with 


your request, I would be powerless. A. 


loan to the living cannot be renewed with 
the dead.” 

Dorcas comprehended. That state- 
ment was incontrovertible. No argu- 
ment, no logic. could upset it. She closed 
her eyes to shut out the inexorable world. 
“Ts there no way? Can nothing be 
done?” she asked in the voice of one 
weary unto death. 

Jacobus shook his head gravely, sor- 
rowfully. 

“A fresh loan—to the living? Lend to 
me. 

“Upon what security?” he asked gent- 
ly. 
“His logs—his mills.” 

“They are not yours, child.” 

She turned away, drooping. Her knees 
were strangely weak, her head terrifying- 
ly heavy. Old Hannibal supported her 
with a gigantic arm and scowled upon 
President Jacobus. “Let us—go,” said 
Dorcas faintly. 

They moved slowly toward the door, 
her slight, failing body all but carried 
by her giant companion. Beside the 
door there hung a monster calendar, and 
from its page stared at Dorcas in great 
black letters the day and the month— 
May twenty-fifth. 

May twenty-fifth! She paused, 
clutched Hannibal's arm and_ stared. 
That date communicated something to 
her brain, touched some spot of con- 
sciousness, neglected, half sleeping, yet 
present. May twenty-fifth! 

She turned swiftly, passed about the 
desk to stand at Jacobus’ side. Her 
hands clutched his shoulder, shook him 
with feverish, unreasoning impatience. 

“My name is Dorcas Remalie—Dorcas 
Remalie! Telegraph, telephone—quick! 
To Delmar, Jenks and Delmar—New 
York... .. Be quick. Ask them who 
I am—what I am—when I was born— 
everything! Quick—quick!” 

Then, as if the stiffness had departed 
out of her bones, she subsided, wilted 
like some flower subjected to sudden 
terrific frost. Her forehead rested 
against Jacobus’ knee. She did not sob, 
uttered no sound, but crouched there 
limp, silent, impassive. Jacobus passed 
his hand over her head gently. 

Old Hannibal towered over the desk; 
his great hand pointed to the telephone. 
“She says you was to use that,” he said 
menacingly. 

Mr. Jacobus lifted the receiver off the 
hook. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ISS LABO entered the house silently 
after her night of tramping through 
the clinging mud of the forest roads. It 
lacked two hours of dawn, but she did 
not mount the stairs to her room for even 
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The Heat is There 
—Why Not Use It? 


HEN chilly nights or frosty days make motoring uncom- 

fortable—when a drive from home or office means 
bundling up in heavy wraps—then a Perfection Heater in 
your car brings real comfort and motoring joy. In your open 
or closed car a Perfection Heater assures year-round comfort 
and the small original cost is the only expense. 


There is a Perfection service station near you. Have a 
Perfection Heater installed now— it will keep you snug and 
warm no matter how cold the winter may be. 


If you do not know the address of our nearest distributor, 
write us and we will send it together with our new booklet, 
Comfort for your Car.” 


Used by 52 Leading Car Manufacturers 


Fifty-two of America’s foremost comfort by using them as a 
motor car manufacturers, the standard equipment. For com- 
leaders in each price class have fort’s sake look for this equip- 
recognized Perfection Heater ment on your new car. 


A New Ford Heater 


Here, at last, is a real heater for the Ford. Every Ford owner may now 
enjoy the same comfort Perfection Heaters provide for the owners of 
America’s foremost cars. The cost is very nominal — for the Sedan, $20 — 
for other Ford models, $17.50. Be sure the equipment you buy is the 
genuine Perfection Heater. 


DEALERS — There may be a vacancy in your 
territory. Ask us for details of our selling plan 


PERFECTION 


MOTOR CAR 


HEATERS 


The PERFECTION HEATER & MANUFACTURING Co. 
6543 CARNEGIE AVENUE 














CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Il Races 


are learning a new way to clean teeth 


This new way to clean teeth is spreading 
all the world over. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. To millions of 
people it is daily bringing whiter, safer 
teeth. 

Everyone should make this ten-day 
test. See and feel the benefits it brings. 
Compare the new way with the old. 


To fight film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their chief enemy. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. It dims the 
luster, spoils the beauty and causes most 
tooth troubles. 

Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, 
pyorrhea. 


They, 
are the chief cause of 


Much stays intact 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat film. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. So 
teeth discolor and decay despite the daily 
brushing. Very few people escape. 


Dental science has long sought ways 
to fight that film. Two ways have now 
been found. High authorities advise 
them. Many careful tests have proved 
them. 


Both are embodied in a _ dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And this modern tooth 
paste, nearly all the world over, is bring- 
ing a new dental era. 


This pleasant ten-day test 


We supply a pleasant ten-day test to 
everyone who asks. That test is most 
convincing. The results are a revelation. 

Each use fights film in two effective 
ways. It also brings three other effects 
which authorities deem essential. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


4 


10-Day Tube Free : 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY . 
Dept. 111, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 


Thus every use immensely aids the 
natural forces designed to protect the 
teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Watch the five effects. Repeat them 
for ten days. Then let the clear results 
show you what this method means, both 
toyouand yours. Cutout the coupon now, 


PAT. OFF. 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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that brief repose. Instead she dofied 
her wraps, then seated herself in a chair 
by the kitchen stove—sat immobile, star- 
ing straight before her. 

As belated dawn urged back the 
shadows, she began the usual methodical 
preparation of John Remalie’s break- 
fast. At the stroke of seven she set the 
food upon the breakfast table—but here 
routine was broken.- John Remalie was 
not in his chair. It was ten minutes be- 
fore he came slowly, with the step of 
age, down the stairs and dropped into 
his seat. His face was gray, haunted. 

He stretched out a hand that was a 
claw. and snatched at Miss Labo’s skirt. 

“You lied!” he said hoarsely. “You 
always lie! You lied.” 

She avoided him, standing aside and 
staring at him with expressionless, un- 
fathomable, venomous eyes. “It wa’n't 
no lie. Mark Sloane’s yourn and mine.” 

He turned from her, apparently for- 
got her. and lifted a spoonful of porridge 
to his lips. It sank untasted to his bowl. 
He stared at it, shook his head as if in 
bewilderment, pushed back his chair and 
got to his feet. He forced his head high, 
threw back his shoulders until he re- 
sembled the John Remalie of a month 
ago, and walked out of the house. Miss 
Labo followed him with her expression- 
less stare. 


|" was afternoon before Miss Labo ven- 
tured from the house. She had been 
without news, but had required none. 
What she knew, she knew. It sufficed. 
Her errand carried her to the grocery, 
where she greeted none, passing among 
them like some ghost, invisible. non-ex- 
istent, to them all. But she listened. 

“Sheriff fetched him in toward noon,” 
said a lounger. “Settin’ into the back 
seat, with a dep’ty to each side of him, 
and handcuffs janglin’.” 

“They say he didn’t git no chancet to 
put up a fight.” 

“Naw! Sheriff took him by s’prise 
and poked a gun under his nose. Thought 
I knowed Mark Sloane better’n that. 
Never liked the measly cuss, but I allus 
figgered nobody’d ketch him nappin’.” 

Miss Labo listened now indeed. 

“Who you sayin’ is in jail?” she asked. 

“Mark Sloane. He was took las’ 
night.” 

She walked out of the store slowly, 
stiffly, leaving behind such purchases as 
she had made. It was not toward home 
her steps carried her, but toward the 
square before Orrin Lakin’s hotel. There 
she paused and paced up and down, ten 
steps one way, ten steps the other. 
People watched her, then began to stare 
curiously, then to comment. Faces 
crowded the windows of the hotel, and 
warmly clad men lounged on the veranda 
inquring into the phenomenon. 

She had been tricked! Somehow John 
Remalie had tricked her, had circum- 
vented her. She had released her son 
from his bonds and given him his free- 
dom—yet he rested now in the jail Rem- 
alie had prepared for him. Remalie’s 
cunning had surpassed her own cunning. 
She was malignant with the malignity of 
the trapped wolf. 

To and fro she paced, to and fro-— 
waiting. 

At his accustomed hour. John Remalie 
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approached from the mill, and Miss Labo 
advanced tc meet him. She awaited him 
at the foot of the tavern steps, upon 
the spot where Fabius Ginger had con- 
fronted him so shortly ago. He did not 
perceive her; it is doubtful if he per- 
ceived any living thing, so buried in the 
caverns of his own murky thoughts was 
he. Miss Labo caught his sleeve and 
held him; her right hand uplifted slowly 
—a buzzard’s talon, and slashed down- 
ward across his cheek, leaving four 
ruddy marks upon its pallor. 

“Your own son!” she said, and paused. 

Remalie stood as if bewildered, not 
making the effort to move or to defend 
himself. 

“I’m a-goin’ to tell,” said Miss Labo, 
and her baleful eyes as they moved over 
the assembled citizens of the village 
caused many an indrawn breath. “That 
man in the jail—Mark Sloane—is his 
son and my son! And he knowed it 
when he had him took for murder. ... . 
For twenty-six year I’ve kep’ his secret 
and done his slavin’..... Twenty- 
six year ago he give me orders to do 
away with his baby—him that’s a-stand- 
in’ there... .. It was his’n and mine, 
and I hid it away..... Las’ night I 
told him his son was livin’-—but he got 
the best of me in his slinkin’ way—and 
there's my boy in jail. That’s why I’m 
a-tellin’—and cursin’ you, John Rem- 
alie, and cursin’ you into your grave 
and beyond. Im tellin’ the truth, and 
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you dassen’t deny it, John Remalie.” Our Armstrong Table Stove is 
She waited for the denial which did| atways ready for the emergency. 
not come; then she stared into face after | When yenags ene in uaexpectenly 
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Sen, tHE And I prepare it right om the porch, 
Remalie’s face. 


“Go home, John Remalie, with me a- 
follerin’ you—follerin’ and accusin’ and 
cursin’, as I'll foller and accuse and 
curse till I drive you into your grave!” 

Remalie moved, slowly, fumbling with 
his feet like one making progress through 
a fog, and Miss Labo took up her place 
a yard behind, talking to him, muttering 
for his ears alone as they walked; and 
so the horrible little procession made its 
way up the street and disappeared into 
the grimness, the silence, the secrecy of 
the house which had sheltered them from 
the time of their sin. 

The village waited, holding its breath, 
wondering what unsightly thing might be 
taking place inside those thick stone 
walls. There was neither light nor sound 
nor movement. The evening passed; 
the night stretched into morning, and 
still no event. Then Orrin Lakin, driv- 
ing to meet the early train from the city, 
witnessed a spectacle. 


ROM the door of Remalie’s house 
issued a queer figure, a male figure. 
Over its shoulders was draped a thing 
like a mantle, a mantle of burlap which 
enfolded the figure to the knees. Above 
this mantle was the bent head of John 
Remalie, bare, ghastly—covered with 
ashes which trickled down over his face 
and eyes to his shoulders. As he walked, 
with either hand he dropped more ashes 
upon his head. And at his heels came 
Miss Labo muttering, muttering, for his 
ear alone. 
Orrin Lakin, twisting in his seat, saw 
the strange procession cross the bridge 
and tread slowly along the river’s bank 





Three Dishes for Four 


all cooking at once 


HE Armstrong Table Stove cooks three things at 
once. Youcan boil, steam, broil, toast or fry—enough 
of each dish to serve four persons. 

It is economical to operate, too. The Armstrong Table 
Stove uses no more current than the ordinary single electric 
toaster. 

Waffles and toast are browned on both sides at once. 
The patented design of the stove concentrates all of the 
heat from the two heat units on the utensils. 

A complete equipment comes with the stove—toaster, 
deep boiling pan, griddle, four egg cups and rack. The 
utensils are of aluminum, light, and good looking. 

The tilting plug of the Armstrong Table Stove never 
sticks. Ask your electrical or hardware dealer to show it 
to you. The stove is $12.50 and the waffle iron which fits 
in the toaster compartment of the stove, is $4.00 extra. 
Write for booklet C. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
146 W. Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 





ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
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to the great rock which has guarded from 
time immemorial the eastern approach 
to the falls. Out upon this rock, high 
above the foaming, roaring water, they 
made their way, and there the man 
paused, sprinkled his head anew with 
ashes, and with arms upraised to heaven, 
turned his face toward the watchers upon 
the bridge. 

“Repent!” he cried. “Repent, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand..... 
Repent ye in sackcloth and ashes. Con- 
fess ye your sins..... Your sin shall 
find ye out.” 

He paused, face upturned to the sky, 
still muttering. The woman at his side 
spoke to him constantly, for her lips 
moved, and her words must have been 
evil, for her face was evil. John Rem- 
alie regarded her. His long arm 
stretched toward her, finger pointing. 
“Repent! .... Repent! .... Repent!” 
he cried above the roaring of the falls. 

Then a new emotion seemed to envelop 
him. He shook his head; his figure 
stiffened, and he glared at the woman at 
whom his accusing finger pointed. “The 
woman did tempt me, and I did eat,” he 
cried with savage exultation; and then, 
beyond the reach of any hand which 
might have been held out to restrain, he 
seized the woman by the shoulder, 
dragged her to him, lifted her, struggling, 
in his arms, and walked slowly, slowly— 
slowly to the brink of the rock, and con- 
tinued a step when the rock was no 
longer there. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ORCAS REMALIE and Hannibal 

Ginger alighted from the train 
which Orrin Lakin was driving to meet. 
Orrin perceived them and hurried toward 
them. 

“Come and set in the waitin’-room a 
spell,” he said anxiously, for though he 
did not know what had transpired at the 
brink of the falls, he had seen enough to 
teach him that a thing so unsightly was 
in progress that Dorcas must not be a 
witness to its culmination. 


“I must hurry, Uncle Orrin. I have 
work—” 
“Uh-uh! ‘Taint no time fer hustle. 


Ontimely hustlin’ busted more laigs’n 
cannon-balls. You jest set like I tell 
you—till I drive back to town.” 

“I must go to—his mill, Uncle. At 
once.” | 

Orrin regarded her intently. His 
heart bled for her—yet he saw, casting 
a dim light upon the shadow of her 
grief, something he had not seen before. 
There was a faint, ameliorating glow. 

“Come, then,” he said. 

He drove Dorcas and Hannibal Ginger 
to the mill by a roundabout and devious 
way. Once there, she entered the office 
and seated herself in Jevons’ chair, be- 
hind Jevons’ desk. 

“Uncle,” she said, “please find the 
superintendent and send him to me.” 

The superintendent appeared. 

“The logs?” she said incisively. 

“Most all out of the sortin’ gap, miss.” 

“Good! Will you call the men. to- 
gether at once? Tell them they will be 
paid today. Tell them—everything is ar- 
ranged, and the mill will—continue.” 


“Yes, miss.” 

“That will be all—now. We will talk 
later. “Ask the bookkeeper. to: come.” 

“Mr. Judkin,” she said when the young 
man paused inside the door, “please 
make at once a schedule of pressing bills. 
The pay-roll is ready?” 

“Ves, miss.” 

“J—I will sign the checks.” 

“Ves, miss.” 

Orrin and Hannibal stood over by a 
window watching her anxiously. When 
would the moment come—when would 
she go to pieces, as inevitably she must 
go to pieces? Her work was done, her 
mind at liberty to dwell upon her own 
woes. 


“It’s comin’-—it’s comin’,” whispered 
Orrin. “I’m goin’ to git a woman here— 
Letty Piggott. She's goin’ to need a 
woman.” 


“T been watchin’ her face,” said Hanni- 
bal. “It’s changin’. "Taint so hard. It’s 
more human. She’s comin’ ‘to be herself 
—and then God help her.” 

Orrin clattered out of the office in a 
panic and lashed his horses up the street 
toward Letty Piggott’s house. He had 
not turned the corner before the figure of 
a man, mud-coated, hatless, staggering, 
threaded its way down the river-bank 
and up the siding toward the mill. The 
face was bearded, the eyes those of one 
walking in his sleep. Now and again he 
paused as if uncertain of his whereabouts; 
more than once he paused and leaned 
against fence or tree or pile of logs to 
gather the strength to proceed. He 
wavered across the mill-yard to the office 
coor, thrust it open. stood swaying diz- 
zily in the outer office, stared at open- 
mouthed by the young bookkeeper, and 
then half fell, half lunged through the 
door into the room where Dorcas sat. 

There he stood drunkenly, staring owl- 
ishly at her, wagging his head as if try- 
ing to shake from it something which 
obscured his reason. 

Dorcas was on her feet. “Uncle 
Hannibal!” she said in a whisper. “Uncle 
Hannibal!” 

Slowly she arose, lifting herself by 
her arms, and her eyes remained upon 
the face of the man, big with unbelief. 

“Uncle Hannibal—is anyone—there?” 
She pointed. 

Then, one step, two steps. she ad- 
vanced, hand before her gropingly. It 
touched the mud-splashed breast of the 
man, fumbled it, found it not of the 
vapor of imagination. He swayed to- 
ward her, clutching blindly, went to his 
knees—and she to her knees beside him; 
and upon her face was the glory of love. 

“My love!” she whispered, and pil- 
lowed his head upon her breast. “He was 
dead and is alive again..... He was 
dead and is alive,” she repeated, and her 
voice was a song. 


Orrin arrived. and Letty. “Hum!” 
said Orrin presently. “Calc’late a mite 
of licker wont do no harm.” And pro- 


ducing an unsuspected flask, he put it to 
Jevons’ lips. 

In a moment Jevons spoke for the 
first time—stupor was gone from his 
eyes, and the succeeding unbelief. “I— 
have looked for you—all over the world,” 
he said. ‘“I—couldn’t find you in the 
dark.” 

“You've found me,” she said softly. 


‘Hannibal. 
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He raised himself, looked into her 
eyes, and something of his old gayety, 
something of the unquenchable, debonair 
youth which resided in him, quickened 
his face. 

“Tf this turns out to be a dream—” 
he said whimsically. 

“It’s real,” she said; and then, as if 
she herself harbored some doubt of the 
reality of things, she turned to Orrin and 
“It is real, isn’t it? He's 
here?” 

Letty Piggott took charge. 

“You men get that boy out to the 


wagon. Don’t stand there like Stough- 
ton bottles. Right to my house! He 
needs food and sleep—and gracious 


knows, he needs washing.” 


EVONS insisted upon walking unsup- 

ported, while Dorcas clung to his arm. 
She could not bear to release him. She 
felt she must hold to him, feel him con- 
stantly, or he might vanish. Yet in her 
heart she knew he would never vanish 
again. And so they drove through the 
village to Letty’s tiny house, and Jevons 
ate and bathed and slept, and Dorcas 
sat beside him as he slept. 

When he awakened, refreshed, made 
himself again by the wondrous restorative 
powers of youth, there was an hour when 
there existed for them nothing but each 
other. And then: 

“Tell me,” she said. 

“They jumped me from behind—and 
carried me off. Tied me in a bunk some 
place—a thousand miles from here, I 
think. I don’t know how long it was. 
.... Then in the night a woman—the 
Labo woman—slunk in and cut me loose, 
I don’t know why..... I’ve been lost 
—no food. They didn’t feed me..... 
But the woods were kind—they brought 
me to you at last.” 

“The good forest,” she said. 

He shook himself. “I’ve got work: 
I must be about it. The drive—” 

“Your logs are at the mill. I—we— 
brought them down. Everything is all 
right—everything. You mustn’t move 
or worry. Uncle Hannibal and I went to 
the city—” 

“The city!” 

“Your loans—they were called.” 

“Yes.” 

“T went to—fix it up, but the man said 
he couldn’t renew a note with the dead.” 
For a moment she clung to him as 
memory of her- dreadful hour returned to 
her. “I was coming away. It was 
terrible. All I had left in the world was 
to—to do your work—and I was beaten. 
But there was a calendar—and the date 
stared at me. It was May twenty-fifth.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Tt was a miracle—it came on my 
birthday. I was twenty-one—and 
Father’s will said I was to have my in- 
heritance when I was twenty-one. Don’t 
you see? Mr. Jacobus telephoned and 
telegraphed and consulted lawyers; and 
it was all right—because, honey, I was 
rich. I had come into the money Father 
left for me. I’m rich now. We can do 
anything. We can buy our Mountain 
and save it. Uncle isn’t guardian any 
longer.” She paused, shuddered, for she 
had been told what had happened at the 
falls. “Uncle—is dead.” 

“And you—are you still going to love 
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me? Remember, I'm just Jevons—that’s 
all. Not even two names like an ordi- 
nary man. Why, I haven’t even an honest 
right to that name. I—why, I stole it— 
off a box of tea on the docks. I don’t 
know who I am, or where I came from. 
I remember a big city—across the ocean, 
and a great ship. I've always had the 
idea I used to live with somebody who 
wasn’t good to me, and that I ran away 
—I must have been just a baby—and hid 
on that ship, and it brought me across 
the ocean. Somebody was going to adopt 
me, or take charge of me—and I think I 
ran away again. Couldn't have taken 
kindly to authority. Then—it was when 
I was quite a boy—a man asked me my 
name, and I didn't have one. It made 
me ashamed. So—well—there was a 
case of tea on the sidewalk, and the 
name Jevons was printed on it. 
‘Jevons’ Tea.’ I told the man my name 
was Jevons—” 

“It will do for me,” she said. “I’m 
glad—so glad. There’s nobody in the 
world I must share you with. Nobody 
with a claim upon you but me.” 

“You're going to claim me?” 

“T’'ve foreclosed my claim,” she said 
happily. Then she sat erect with an ex- 
pression of severity. “I am to discover 
if you have any bad habits,” she said. 
“Letty Piggott directed me to investigate. 
Jevons—do you chew tobacco?” 

“Not guilty, my lady.” 

“Neither does Fabius Ginger,” she said 


merrily. ‘“He’s cured. Letty told me 
an hour ago. She has faith in his cure. 
I did it. Yes sir, I cured him. And 
they're going to be married.” 

“Too!” he said. 

“Too?” 

“Also. We are going to be married, 


and they are going to be married also. 
We are the important ones, don’t you 
see? You and I will be the only folks 
in the world that are married. Every- 
body else will be married with that 
qualification—also.” 

“And then—” 

“As soon as the woods are dry and 
sweet, as soon as the Mountain is ready 
to welcome us—we'll go there. I want 
to be married at the foot of the Moun- 
tain, and to have your life given to me in 
trust where the Mountain can know and 
see... .. And we'll stay there a little 
while.” 

“And the Mountain will love us, and 
the woods will love us—but not as we 
shall love each other, my own, forever 
and forever.” 

“As long as the Mountain shall en- 
dure,” he said softly. 

“As long as the Mountain shall en- 
dure,” she answered. 
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“WILLAMILLA” 


There’s a smile in that title but 
there’s a laugh in the story that 
bears it. It is quite the most 
delightful story in the series by 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


and it will appear in an early 
issue. Remember it. 
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Morning Sunt ight 


Does it seem gray, lifeless, parched, with apparent blotches 
beneath the surface? This is because particles of dust and 
dried oil have imbedded themselves in the tiny pores. 


No amount of ordinary bathing will remove them 
and the face becomes grimy in appearance even after 


washing. 


Regular and thorough cleansing with a 


pure soap is necessary to overcome this condition. 


Resinol Soap is unsurpassed for this purpose. It rids 
the pores of lurking impurities and acts gently, with no 
injury tothe mostdelicateskin. Begin today the Resinol 
treatment and watch your complexion improve. 


Sold by all toilet goods dealers. Trial free. 
Dept. 5-H, 


Resinol, Baltimore, \fd. 
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His NEW Invention Finds 


and Corrects 
Your Mistakes 


in English! 


As the result of thousands of tests; Sherwin Cody found 
that the average person is only 61% efficient in the vital 
points of English. In a five minutes’ conversation, or 
in an average one-page letter, from five to fifty errors 
willappear. It is surprising to see how many experienced 
stenographers fall down in spelling such common words 
as ‘busine: abbreviate,” ete. It is astonishing how 
many business men say “between you and I” instead of 
“between you and me,” and use “who” for “whom,” 
and mispronounce the simple: Few people 
know whether to use one or tw 8” or “rs,” 
whether to spell words with “* or “ei,”” and when to 
ue commas in order to make their meaning absolutely 
clear. 


A Remarkable Discovery 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. But instead of going along in the old way he 
has applied scientifie principles to teaching the correct 
use of our language. He made tens of thousands of 
tests of his various devices before inventing his present 
method. In all his tests he found that the trouble with 
old methods is that points learned do not stick in the 
mind, In school you were asked to remember rules, 
and if you forgot the rules you never could tell what 
was right and what was wrong. For the past five years 
Mr. Cody has worked almost day and night to find a 
way to replace bad habits in writing and speech, with 
good ones. And as a result of his experience he evolved 
his wonderful new 


Self-Correcting Method 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. 
is simple, fascinating, time saving, and incomparably 
efficient. You do the lesson given on any page, then 
you see exactly how Mr. Cody himself would correct it. 
You mark your errors and check them in the first blank 
column. Next week you try that page again, on the 
second unmarked sheet, correct your errors, and check 
them in the second column. You see at a glance what 
you have learned and what you have failed to remember, 
until you have reached the 100% point in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, expression, and grammatical 
usage. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming , ce drills can be ear- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes, and correct your work in five minutes more. 
‘You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know. Your efforts are automatically concentrated on 
the mistakes you are in the habit of making, and through 
constantly being shown the right way, you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There are 
no rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. 
There is none of the heart-breaking drudgery. 


BOOK FREE Every time you talk, every time 

you write, you show what you are. 
Your English reveals you as nothing else can. When you 
use the wrong word, when you mispronounce a word, when 
you misspell a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourseif. 
If you feel your lack of Language Power, if you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes, if you cannot command the 
exact words to express your ideas, our new booklet ‘ How 
to Speak and Write Masterly English” will prove a revel- 
ation to you. Merely mail the coupon, and it will be 
sent by return mail. Learn how Sherwin Cody's new 
invention makes command of language easy to gain in 
15 minutes a day. 


Mail this coupon or a postal AT ONCE 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
6510 Searle Bldg., Rochester, New York 


Sherwin Cody School of English, 
6510 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me at once your Free Book “How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English,” 




























You may not have the classic feat- WIN 
which fully developed and used, 

tiful. With charm she wins and rules, even when beautyfades. 
boudoir and the graces of society that make women charming 
Qualify to opena Beauty Parlor in yourown town, and be 
reading it— you will want to keep it. 


ures of ideal beauty, yet may have 

will give you that subtle yet compelling appeal. 
Our BEAUTY -CHARM COURSE teaches you at home, 
and attractive not only to the opposite sex, but to their own. 
independent. Write for our free book ‘‘Making Dreams 
WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Charming Women 
enough beauty and native charm, 
Without charm, no woman—however-pretty—can be beau- 
personally and confidentially, by mail, the arts of the 
A PROFITABLE PROFESSION FOR WOMEN 
Come True,’’ by Ida Cleve Van Auken. You will enjoy 
3 1542 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| LADIES’ WAYS 


| (Continued from page 37) 





Elsie seemed to think so herself. “I 
doe’ care ‘nything about it,” remained 
her unaltered verdict. “I doe’ care a 
thing which is dead or which isn’t.” 


“Well, then,” said Laurence Coy, “we 
might as well play somep’m else.” 
“All right,” Daisy agreed. “Le’s play 


I’m a grea’ big Injun woyer, an’ all 
the rest of you are children I got to 
come an’ scalp.” 

Her proposal met with no general 
favor—with no favor at all, in fact. 
“For heaven’s sakes!” Thomas Kimball 
said. “I'd like to know what you take 
us for!” And in this scornful view he 
was warmly seconded by all his fellows. 

“Well, this is my yard,’ Daisy re- 
minded them severely. “I guess as long 
as you're in my yard, you'll please be 
plite enough to play what I say. I guess 
I got some rights in my own yard, 
haven’t I?” 

“T guess you better remember you ast 
us over here to play with you,” Lau- 
rence Coy retorted, and his severity was 
more than equal to hers. “We never 
came an’ ast you if we could, did we? 
You better learn sense enough to know 
that long as you ast ws, we got a right 
to play what we want to, because we're 
company, an’ we aren’t goin’ to play 
have you scalp us!” 

“You haf to,” Daisy insisted. “I got 
a perfict right to play what I want to 
in my own yard.” 

“You go on play it an’ scalp yourself, 
then,” Laurence returned ungallantly. 
“Elsie, what you want to play?” 

“T doe’ want to play rough games,” 
Elsie said. “I doe’ like those fighting 
games.” 

“Well, what do you like?” 

“Well, nice quiet games,” she replied. 
“I'd be willing to play school.” 

“How do you play it?” 

“Well, I’d be willing to be the teach- 
er,” she said. “You all sit down in a 
row, an’ I'll say what punishments you 
haf to have.” 

Daisy instantly objected. 
the teacher!” 

“You wont!” Laurence said. “Elsie’s 
got to be the teacher because she’s com- 
pany, an’ anyway she said so first.” And 
the majority agreeing to this, it was so 
ordered; whereupon Daisy, after some 
further futile objections, took her place 
with the boys. They sat in a row upon 
the grass, facing Elsie, who stood on the 
steps confronting them. 

“Now, the first thing to do,” she said, 
“I better find out who’s the worst; be- 
cause you every one been very, very 
naughty an’ deserve the terrablest pun- 
ishments I can think of. I haf to think 
what I’m goin’ to do to you.” She 
paused, then pointed at Laurence. 
“Laurence Coy, you're the very worst 
one of this whole school.” 

“What did I do?” Laurence inquired. 

“You said you hated girls.” 

“Well, I did say that,” he admitted; 
and then, lest his comrades suspect him 
of weakening, he added: “I hate every 
last thing about ’em!” 


“No, lll be 


a 4 


“I bet you don’t,” said Daisy Mears, 


giggling. 
“Laurence — blushed. “T do!” he 
shouted. “I hate every last—” 
“Hush!” said the teacher. “That's 


very, very, very naughty, and you haf 
to be punished. You haf to be—well, 
I guess you haf to be spanked.” 

“I doe’ care!” Laurence said, 
ing to forget that this was only a 
“I hate girls and every last thing 
em!” 

“Hush!” Elsie said again. “I ‘point 
Robert Eliot and Freddie Mears moni- 
tors. Robert must hold you while Fred- 
die spanks you.” 

But Daisy jumped up, uncontrollably 
vociferous. “No, no!” she shouted. 
“I’m goin’ to be a monitor! This is my 
yard, an’ I guess I got some rights 
around here! Robert can hold him, but 
I got to spank him.” 

“Very well,” said Elsie primly. “I 
‘point Daisy in Freddie’s place.” 


seem- 
game. 
about 


ASTER Coy did not take this well: 

he rose and moved backward from 
the enthusiastic Daisy. “I wont do it,” 
he said. “I wont let her spank me.” 

“You haf to,” Daisy told him, clapping 
her hands. “You haf to do whatever 
Elsie says. You said so yourself; you 
said she had to be the teacher, an’ we 
haf to do whatever she tells us.” 

“I wont!” he responded doggedly, for 
now he felt that his honor was con- 
cerned. “I wont do it!” 

“Robert Eliot!’ Elsie said reproving- 
ly. “Did you hear me ‘point you a 
monitor to hold Laurence while he’s pun- 
ished?” 

“You better keep away from me,” 
Laurence warned Robert, as the latter 
approached, nothing loth. “I wont do 
it!” 

“T’m goin’ to do it,” said Daisy. 
you haf to do is hold still.” 

“T wont!” said Lawrence. 

“I guess I better do it with this,” 
Daisy remarked, and removing her left 
slipper from her foot as she and Robert 
continued their advance upon Laurence, 
she waved it merrily in the air. “What 
you so ’fraid of, Laurence?” she in- 
quired boastingly. “This isn’t goin’ to 
hurt you—much!” 

“No, it isn’t,” he agreed threatening- 
ly. “And you better put it back where 
it was if you ever want to see it again. 
I'll take that ole slipper, an’ I'lI—” 

“Teacher!” Daisy called, looking back 
to where Elsie stood. “Didn’t you say 
this naughty boy had to be spanked?” 

“Yes, I did,” Elsie replied. “You 
hurry up and do it.” 

Her voice was sweet; yet she spoke 
with sharpness, even with a hint of acid- 
ity, which the grown-up observer, for- 
gotten by the children, noted with some 
surprise. Renfrew had been sure that 
he detected in Master Coy the symptoms 
of a tender feeling for Elsie. Laurence 
had deferred to her, had been the first 
to appeal to her when she sat aloof, 


“All 


“had insisted that she should choose the 
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game to play, and when she had chosen, 
hotly championed her claim to be the 
“teacher.” Above all was the difference 
in his voice when he spoke to her, and 
that swallowing of air, that uneasiness 
of the neck. Renfrew was sure, too, 
that Elsie herself must be at least dimly 
aware of these things, must have some 
appreciation of the preference for her 
that they portended—and yet when she 
was given authority, her very first use 
of it was to place Master Coy in a posi- 
tion unspeakably distasteful to himself. 
Sometimes children were impossible to 
understand, Renfrew thought—and so 
were some grown people, he added, in 
his mind, with a despondent glance across 
the street. 

Having glanced that way, his eyes 
came to rest upon the open window of a 
room upstairs, where the corner of a lit- 
tle satinwood writing-table was revealed 
—Muriel’s, he knew. Branches of a tall 
maple tree gave half the window a ro- 
coco frame, and beyond this bordering 
verdure, sometimes, he had caught 
glimpses of a graceful movement, shad- 
owy within the room—a white hand 
would appear for an instant moving 
something on the desk, or adjusting the 
shade for a better light; or at the best, 
it might be half revealed, half guessed, 
that Muriel was putting on her hat at a 
mirror. But this befell only on days 
when she was in a gentle mood with 
him, and so it was seldom. Certainly 
it was not today, though she might be 
there; for when she was gloomiest about 
her environment (of which he was so 
undeniably a part) she might indeed 
sit at that charming little satinwood 
table to write, but sat invisible to him, 
the window-curtain veiling her. Of 
course, at such times, there was only 
one thing left for Renfrew to do; and 
legend offers the parallel of the niggardly 
mother who locked up the butter in the 
pantry, but let her children rub their dry 
bread on the knob of the pantry door. 
Renfrew could look at the window. 


HE trouble was that when he looked 
at it, he was apt to continue to look 
at it for an indefinite period of time, 
during which his faculties lost their use- 
fulness; people whom he knew might 
pass along the sidewalk, nod graciously 
to him, and then, not realizing his con- 
dition, vow never to speak again to so 
wooden a young snob. And into such 
a revery—if revery it were that held 
no thoughts, no visions, but only the 
one glamourous portrait of an empty 
window—he fell today. The voices of 
the children, sharp with purpose, shrill 
with protest, but died in his tranced 
ear as if they came from far away. 
The whole summer day, the glancing 
amber of the sunshine through mov- 
ing foliage, the white clouds balloon- 
ing overhead, the warm touch and 
smell of the air—these fell away from 
his consciousness. ‘“He’s nothing,” the 
lonely poetess brusquely wrote of him; 
and now, for the time, it was almost 
true, since he was little more than a 
thought of a vacant window. 
When Renfrew was in this jellied 
state, something rather unusual was 
needed to rouse him—though a fire-de- 
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How I Increased My Salary 


More Than 300% 


By JOSEPH ANDERSON 


AM just the average man—twenty-eight 
I years old, with a wife and a three-year- 

old youngster. I left school when I was 
fourteen. My parents didn’t want me to 
do it, but I thought I knew more than 
they did. 

I can see my father now, standing before 
me, pleading, threatening, coaxing me to 
keep on with my schooling. With tears in 
his eyes he told me how he had been a 
failure all his life because of lack of edu- 
cation—how the untrained man is always 
forced to work for small salary—how he 
had hoped, yes, and prayed, that I would 
be a more successful man than he was. 


But no! My mind was made up. I had 
been offered a job at nine dollars a week 
and I was going to take it. 


That nine dollars looked awfully big 
to me. I didn’t realize then, nor for years 
afterward, that I was being paid only for 
the work of my hands. My brain didn’t 
count. 


The Story of a Man Just Like Myself 


HEN one day, glancing through a 

magazine, I came across the story of 
a man just like myself. He, too, had left 
school when he was fourteen years of age, 
and had worked for years at a small salary. 
But he was ambitious. He decided that 
he would get out of the rut by training him- 
self to become expert in some line of work. 


So he got in touch with the International 
Correspondence Schools at Scranton and 
started to study in his spare time at home. 
It was the turn in the road for him—the 
beginning of his success. 


Most stories like that tell of the presi- 
dents of great institutions who are earning 
$25,000 and $50,000 a year. Those stories 
frighten me. I don’t think I could ever 
earn that much. But this story told of a 
man who, through spare-time study, lifted 
himself from $25 to $75 a week. It made 
an impression on me because it talked in 


terms I could understand. It seemed 
reasonable to suppose that I could do 
as well. 


I tell you it didn’t take me long that 
time to mark and send in that familiar 
coupon. Information regarding the Course 
I had marked came back by return mail. 
I found it wasn’t too late to make up the 
education I had denied myself as a boy. 


It Was All So Easy, Too! 


I WAS surprised to find out how fasci- 
nating a home-study course could be. 
The I. C. S. worked with me every hour 
I had to spare. I felt myself growing. I 
knew there was a bigger job waiting for 
me somewhere. 


Four months after I enrolled my em- 
ployer came to me and told me that he 
always gave preference to men who studied 
their jobs—and that my next salary enve- 
lope would show how much he thought of 
the improvement in my work. 


Ri 





Today, my salary is more than 300% 
greater than it was when I began my 
studies. That increase has meant a better 
home and all the luxuries that make life 
worth while. 


What I have done, you can do. For I 
am just an average man. I had no more 
education to begin with than you have— 
perhaps not as much. The only difference 
is a matter of training. Yes, a matter 
of training and a resolve to be like Lincoln, 
who said—‘“I will study and get ready and 
some time my chance will come.” 


Are You Earning Less Than $75 a Week? 


O every man who is earning less than 
$75 a week, I say simply this:—Find 
out what the I. C. S. can do for you! 


It will take only a minute of your time 
to mark and mail the coupon. But that one 
simple act may change your whole life. 


If I hadn’t taken that first step four 
years ago I wouldn’t be writing this mes- 
sage to you today! No, and I wouldn’t 
be earning anywhere near $75 a week, 
either! 


ee tA OUT HERE Oo —— —— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
- BOX 3439-B SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below:— 


O ELEC. ENGINEER 
O Electric Lighting & Rys. 
J Electric Wiring 
0 Telegraph Engineer 
O) Telephone Work - 
O MECHANICAL ENGR. 
Mechanical Draftsman 
[) Machine Shop Practice 
OU Toolmaker i 
(J Gas Engine Operating 
U1 CIVIL. ENGINEER 
J Surveying and Mapping 
(J MINE FOR’N or ENGR. 
C] STATIONARY ENGR. 

Marine Engineer 
(] ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
() Architectural Draftsman 
(1 Concrete Builder 
CL] Structural Engineer 
(1 PLUMBING & HEAT’G 
() Sheet Metal Worker 
L] Text. Overseer or Supt. 
_] CHEMIST 
UO Pharmacy 








Name. 


Street 
and No. 


OBUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
O Railroad Positions 
0 ILLUSTRATING 
() Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
O) Cartooning 
L} Private Secretary 
(CJ Business Correspondent 
() BOOKKEEPER 
Ci Stenographer & Typist 
1 Cert. Pub. Accountant 
() TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
O GOOD ENGLISH 
Com. School Subjects 
LJ CIVIL SERVICE 
(1 AUTOMOBILES 
Railway Mail Clerk 




















Mathematics 
Navigation 
O Agriculture . 
) Poultry 18 panish 
O Banking ‘eacher 
F-t-21 





City 


State 
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Consists Entirely of Adjusting the 
Movable Segments of the Spinal 
Column to Normal Position 


IS CHIROPRACTIC SCIENTIFIC? 


Science is classified knowledge. It does not 
depend upon chance, or luck, or guesswork. If a 
method is scientific it must work out—not some- 
times, but ALL the time. No method of combat- 
ing disease has ever deserved to be called scientific 
until Chiropractic was developed. The treating 
of disease by remedies is an ART in which skill in 
diagnosis and in predicting the rather dubious 
reaction of the patient to the remedy MAY bring 
good results. 


Chiropractic is a SCIENCE. The Chiropractor 
is trained to detect spinal abnormalities by hand 
and verify by X-ray until he knows, with absolute 
certainty, the position and relation of the spinal 
bones. His methods of adjusting these are so 
exact, so specific, that he can be absolutely positive 
that the adjustment will be followed by just one 
result—the utmost effort of Nature to cure. The 
only element of uncertainty left—the only reason 
why a Chiropractor cannot promise a complete 
cure to every patient in the world—is the possibility 
that the case has gone so far that Nature herself 
will not cure it, which means that no treatment 
on earth would be of any avail. 


Chiropractors do not depend for their success 
upon the uncertain elements which form a basis 
for other methods. The very simplicity of the 
system makes for accuracy. For instance, the 
Chiropractor knows—not guesses—but KNOWS— 
what organs in the body are weak or diseased 
after he has analyzed the spine. Conversely, he 
also knows which organs are healthy and sound. 
His word is the word of authority. There are 
things about disease which he cannot find out 
in this way, but these things are not essential to 
the cure, and here again the scientific nature of 
the system shows itself. He knows, with a cer- 
tainty from the beginning, what is hidden from 
him. He never mistakes a guess for a fact. 


It is because Chiropractic is exact, specific and 
definite, that Chiropractors achieve a higher per- 
centage of results than any other profession. 


Universal Chiropractic Association 
Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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partment ladder-truck going by, with the 
gong palavering, had done it. What 
roused him today were sounds less metal- 
lic, but comparable in volume, and in 
certain ways more sensational. As he 
stood, fixed upon the window, he slowly 
and vaguely became aware that the chil- 
dren seemed to be excited about some- 
thing. Like some woodland dreamer who 
discovers that a crow commune overhead 
has been in hot commotion for some time 


| without his noticing it, he was not per- 


turbed, but gradually wakened enough to 
wonder what the matter was. Then he 


| turned and looked mildly about him. 


| HS sister Daisy still held her slipper, 








but it was now in her left hand; in 
her right she had a shingle. Accompanied 
by Robert Eliot, she was advancing in 
a taunting manner upon Laurence Coy; 
and all three, as well as the rest of the 
children, may be described as continu- 
ously active and poignantly vociferous. 
Master Coy had armed himself with a 
croquet mallet. and his face expressed 
nothing short of red desperation; he was 
making a last stand. He warned the 
world that he would not be responsible 
for what he did with this mallet. 

Master Eliot also had a mallet; he 
and Daisy moved toward Laurence, 
feinting, charging and retreating, while 
the other children whooped, squealed, 
danced and gave shrill advice how the 
outlaw might best be taken. 

Daisy was the noisiest of all. “J’ll 
show you, Mister Laurence Coy!” she 
cried. “You went an’ tore my collar, 
an’ you hit me with your elbow on my 
nose, an’—” 

“T’m glad I did!” Laurence returned. 

“It hurts me, too!” Daisy proclaimed. 

“I’m glad it does! You had no busi- 
ness to grab me, an’ I’m glad J—” 

“We'll show you!” she promised him. 
“Soon as we get hold of you, I’m goin’ 
to spank you till this shingle’s all wore 
out, an’ then I’m goin’ to keep on till 
my slipper’s all wore out, an’ then I’m 
goin’ to take off my other slipper an’—” 

“Look, Daisy,” Elsie Threamer cried. 
“While Robert keeps in front of him, 
why don’t you go round behind him? 
Then you could grab his mallet, and 
Robert could throw him down.” 

At this the dreamy Renfrew looked 
at Elsie in a moderate surprise. Elsie, 
earlier so aloof upon her higher plane, 
was the lady who had objected to 
roughness; it was she who said she 
didn’t like “those fighting games.” Yet 
-here she was now, dancing and cheering 
on the attack, as wolfish as the rest, as 
intent as any upon violence to the un- - 
fortunate Laurence. Nay, it was she 
who had devised and set in motion the 
very engine for his undoing. 

“Get behind him, Daisy,” she squealed. 
“That'll fix him!” 

“She better not get behind me!” the 
grim Laurence warned them. “Her ole 
nose got one crack already today, an’ if 
it gets another—” 

“T'll take care o’ that, Mister Laurence 
Coy!” Daisy assured him. “I'll look 
after my own nose, I kinely thank you!” 

“Yes, you will!” he retorted bitterly. 
“Tt aint hardly big enough to see it, an’ 
I bet if it comes off on this mallet, no- 


| body could tell it was gone.” 
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“Vi—T'll show you!” Daisy returned, 
finding no better repartee, though she 
evidently strove. “I'll pay you with this 
paddle for every one of your ole in- 
sulks!” 

“Run behind him!” Elsie urged her. 
“Why don’t you run behind and grab 
him?” 

“You watch!” Daisy cried. ‘You 
keep pokin’ at him in front, Robert.” 
And she darted behind Laurence, strik- 
ing at the swinging mallet with her 
shingle. 

But Laurence turned too, pivoting; 
and as he did, Robert Eliot, swinging 
his own weapon, rushed forward. The 
two mallets clattered together; there was 
a struggle—a confused one, for there 
were three parties to it, Daisy seeming 
to be at once the most involved and the 
most vigorous of the three. Her left 
arm clung about Laurence’s neck, with 
the sole of her slipper pressed against 
his face, which he strove hard to dis- 
engage from this undesirable juxtaposi- 
tion; her right arm rose and fell repeat- 


A. 


EARL KAUFFMAN, Secre- 


tary to the Mayor of York, 


Penna., 
“The Leopard L 
Second Prize of $1 


whose 





Kauffman writes: 


“IT didn't win the $1,500 
prize. The Palmer Plan won 


it. 


But I'm going to spend it.” 


ANNA B. MEzquipa, of 
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FRANCES WHITE ELIJAH, 
Chicago War Worker, whose 
photoplay, ‘The One Man 
Woman,” won First Prize 
of $2,500. Mrs.Elijah writes: 


“You can understand how grateful 
I feel to Mr. Read for giving mean 
opportunity to succeed and how thank- 
ful Iam to the Palmer institution for 
haring given me a training which 
made the success possible.” 





New writers win 


$5,000 contest 


Every prize in the J. Parker Read, Jr., 


edly, producing a series of muffled es one nation-wide scenario-writing competition 
7) photoplay, ‘‘The Charm ‘ 
sounds. Trader,"’ won Third Prize Was captured by a Palmer student. 


“Tl show you!” she said. “I'll show 
you whose nose you better talk about so 
much!” 

“Ya-a-ay, Laurence!” the other chil- 
dren shouted. “Gettin? spanked by a 
girl! Ya-ay, Laur-runce!” 

They uproariously capered between 
Renfrew and the writhing group; but it 
struck him that the two mallets, which 
were both moving rather wildly, might 
do damage; and he moved toward the 
meélée. 

“Here!” he called. 
nonsense? 


“What's all this 
Put down those mallets.” 


E spoke too late. The maddened 

Laurence’s feelings differed little 
from those of a warrior manhandled by a 
squaw in the midst of the taunting tribe; 
and in his anguish his strength waxed ex- 
ceedingly. His mallet described a brief 
arc in the air, and not Daisy’s nose, but 
the more evident nose of fat Robert 
Eliot was the recipient. Contact was 
established audibly. 

Robert squawked. He dropped his 
mallet, clasped his nose, and lay upon 
the good earth. Then when he looked at 
his ensanguined fingers, he seemed to 
feel that his end was hard upon him. 
He shrieked indeed. 

Daisy also complained, an accident 
having befallen her, though she took it 
for no accident. “Ooh!” she said. “You 
made your elbow hit me in the stum- 
mick, Laurence Coy!” She stood as a 
semicircle, and clasped herself, while the 
noise of the other children was hushed, 
—except the extreme noise of Robert — 
and the discomfort of sudden calamity 
fell upon them. Their silent mouths 
were all open, particularly that of Lau- 
rence Coy, whom Daisy did little to 





of $1,000. 
quida writes: 

“T should not hare known 
how to yo about preparing 
an acceptable scenario 
without the Palmer Plan 
to point the way. Screen 
technique is so different 
Srom that of the short story 
that they must be learned 
separately." 


Mrs. Mez- 








THE PALMER PHOTOPLAY Cor- 


PORATION is primarily a clear- 
ing house for the sale of photo- 
plays to producers. It is the 
industry's accredited agent, for 
getting the stories without 
which production of motion 
pictures cannot go on. 

Its Department of Education 


is a training school for the de- | 


velopment of men and women 
whose ability is worth training. 
This department is literally 
combing the country for the 
right kind of story-telling talent. 


Advisory Council 


THOMAS H. INCE 
Thomas H. Ince Studios 
CrEcIL B. DE MILLE 
Director_ General 
Players-Lasky Corp. 
Lois WEBER 
Lois Weber Productions, Inc. 
JESSE L. Lasky 
Vice-President Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corp. 
C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Author and Producer 
FRANK E. Woops 
Chief Supervising Director 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 
JAMES R. QUIRK 


Famous 


Editor and Publisher, Photo- , 


play Magazine 
ALLAN DWAN 
Allan Dwan Productions 
ROB WAGNER 
Author and Screen Authority 








Tue Parmer Puoropiay Corporation construes the 
success of these three students, against a field of 
nearly 10,000 scenarios submitted, as complete justifi- 
cation for every claim its advertising has made. 

You have read that advertising. You know that it 
has always been our confident claim—and we now 
renew it with increased faith—that any person pos- 
sessed of creative imagination, or story-telling ability, 
can be developed into a writer of saleable scenarios by 
the Palmer Course and Service — stories for which pro- 
ducers are glad to pay from $500 to $2,000. 

That story-telling gift, which we have discovered in 
farm houses, city offices, average homes and industrial 
plants, often exists unknown to its possessor until it 
has been revealed by the unique test which we require 


of every applicant before accepting enrollment for the 
Course. 


Developing native story telling ability 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation did not endow 
Mrs. Elijah, Mr. Kauffman, and Mizs Mezquida with 
their gift; no human agency could do that. What the 
Course and Service did was to develop it—to teach 
these students how to use native ability to their last- 
ing satisfaction and. profit; and they took the training 
at home during their spare hours. 

And what we did for these three, we have done for 
many others who are today enjoying fame and income 
as successful photoplaywrights. 


Will you let us test you free ? 


If you have ever felt the urge to tell a story for the screen, this 
may prove the most interesting offer you ever read. In its nation- 
wide search for story-telling ability suited to the screen, the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation will gladly send you without cost or obli- 
gation the Van Loan Questionnaire. It is the test that started the 
three photoplaywrights whose pictures appear on this page on the 
road to success. From it, we can tell you whether or not you 
possess the talent we seek. The test is confidential. If you lack 
the requisite ability, we shall frankly tell you so. We accept for 
training only those who show real promise of success. It will be a 
waste of their time and ours for children to apply. 

We invite you to send for the Van Loan Questionnaire. It may 
open the way to fame and fortune,-and establish you in the most 
fascinating industry in the world. Use the coupon below, and do 
it before you forget. 





With the_questionnaire we will send you a free sample 
copy of The Photodramatist, official organ of the Screen 
Writers’ Guild of the Authors’ League, the photoplay- 
wrights’ magazine. 





reassure. 

“I bet I haf to have the doctor,” she 
prophesied ominously; and then, point- 
ing to the fallen, she added: “An’ I bet 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, R-10 
oroblicationonmeypenseae 124 West 4th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


or obligation onmy part, your 
questionnaire. I will answer 


’ ae) 5 oe the questions in it and return 
Robert S goin’ to die. it to you for analysis. If I IN AMES goss cectesica aten ns sstece sted ceeer ed ciatatawtiaieasteatans 

‘ ea . 4 pass the test, I am to receive 
Nonsense! her brother said, bending further, information about ADDRESS_---------2-----2ceecece eee eee eee ee ee 


your Course and Service. 
Also send free sample copy of 
the Photodramatist. 


over Robert. “Nonsense!” 
But Laurence Coy did not hear this 
optimistic word. Laurence had _ no 
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This 
Smile Says 


“THear Clearly 


If you are hard of hearing you have em- 
barrassing moments—so do your friends. Is 
it not worth while to see if all this embarrass- 
ment can be avoided ? zs 

500,000 persons are now hearing clearly by 
aid of the Acousticon, 2 

A New York Physician says: “It is of great 
value to me. I should have been obliged to 
give up the practice of medicine long ago if I 
had not obtained this best of all devices for 
the aid of hearing." 


WE OFFER YOU THE 


1922 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit— No Expense 
Just write, saying “I am hard of hearing 
and will try the Acousticon.’’ Give it a fair 
trial amid familiar surroundings—thus you 
can best tell what it will do for you. 
Remember, however, that the Acousticon 
has patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated. Sono matter what your past experi- 
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ence has beenfsend for your free trial today. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1322 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42451, N.Y. C. 








By Note or Ear. ith or without music. Short Course, 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub- 
jects, including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 
25,000 words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 


Waterman Piano School 256 Superba Theatre Bldg 











My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain, Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Reanty Culture. 
D. J. MAHLER. 110-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Where we live today in thought determines our future. 
Read the A. B. C. of Higher Thought. 
Address Milton Huber, 
Pelham, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 
SALESMEN: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a_ year. 
City or traveling. Experience unnecessary, Quickly 
qualify through our amazing system, Tree employment 
service to members. Send for Salesmanship book, list 
of lines and full particulars. National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. 141-R. Chicago, Hlinois. 


HURRAI! 





GREAT NEWS. Lucky ‘‘11” now at 
pre war prices. You can coin money from now till 
Christmas. Act quick. E, M. Davis, Dept. 240, Chi- 


cago. 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC, 
Patents-Trademarks, Write fur free jllustrated Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature. Highest references. Prompt attention, Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Wash. D.C. 


Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide bock, ‘“‘How to Get Your Patent.” Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable aature. Randolvh & Co.. Dent. 38. Wash.D.C, 

PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 

WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG 
money in spare time_writing Stories and Photoplays. 
Send for wonderful FREE Book that tells how. Just 
address Authors’ Press, Dept, 124, Auburn, N, Y. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING 
Get acquainted offer! Mail us 20c with any size film 
or 6 negatives for development and 6 velvet prints. 24 
hour service. Fine work. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 227 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


ANTED TO BUY 

ATTENTION! Tull value positively 
Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds, | Gold 
Bridges, Silver, Platinum and Magnetic points, also 
Old False Teeth. We hold packages 4 to 12 days 
and return them at our expense if our offer is not 
satisfactory. We give our customers a square deal. 
Send by mail or express. United States Smelting 
Works (The Old Reliable), Dept. 37, Chicago, Ill. 











paid for old 
Crowns and 





familiarity with mortal wounds; to his 
quaking eye, Robert bore a fatal ap- 
pearance, and Daisy’s chill prophecy 
seemed horribly plausible. Laurence 
departed. One moment he stood there, 
pallid and dumfounded, but present; and 
the next, no one could have defined his 
whereabouts with certainty. All that 
could be known was that he had gone, 
and from the manner of his going, it 
might well be thought that he was 
shocked to find himself overlooking a 
rendezvous he had given for this very 
mement at some distant spot; he had a 
hurried air. 

Others were almost as deeply affected 
by Daisy’s gloomy prophecy. As soon 
as she put the thought in their minds, 
Thomas Kimball, Freddie Mears and the 
remarkable Elsie were all convinced that 
Robert was near his passing, and with 
natural solicitude they had but the one 
thought in common: to establish an 
alibi. 

“Weil. J never went anywhere near 
him,” Elsie said. “I never even touched 
a mallet!” 

“Neither’d I!” said Thomas Kimball. 
“I wasn’t in ten feet of him.” 

“7 wasn’t in a hunderd!” said Freddie. 

“It wasn’t me!’ Thomas protested. 
“I didn’t have anything to do with it.” 

“It was Laurence Coy,” said Fred- 
die. “That's who it was.” 

“It was every bit Laurence Coy,” said 
Elsie. “I told them not to play such 
rough games.” 

Thus protesting, the three moved shy- 
ly toward various exits from the yard, 
and protesting still, went forth toward 
their several dwelling-places—and went 
unnoticed, for Robert was the center of 
attention. The volume of sound he pro- 
duced was undiminished, though the 
tone had elevated somewhat in pitch, 
and he seemed to intend words, prob- 
ably of a reproachful nature; but as his 
excess of emotion enabled him to pro- 
duce only vowels, the effect was con- 
fused, and what he wished to say could 
be little more than guessed. 

“Hush, hush!” said Renfrew, trying to 
get him to stand up. “You'll bring the 
whole town here!” 


Robert became more coherent. “He 
him me om my mose!” 
“T know,” said Renfrew. “But you're 


not much hurt.” 

Appearing to resent this, Robert cried 
the louder. “I am too!” he wailed. “I 
bet I do die!” 

“Nonsense!” 

“I bet he does,” said the gloomy 
Daisy. “He is goin’ to die, Renfrew.” 

Pessimism is useful sometimes, but 
this was not one of the times. When 
Robert heard Daisy thus again express 
her conviction, he gave forth an in- 
creased bellowing; and it was with diffi- 
culty that Renfrew got him to a hy- 
drant in the side yard. Here, plain- 
tively lowing, with his head down, Rob- 
ert encarnadined Renfrew’s trousers at 
intervals, while the young man made a 
cold compress of a handkerchief and 
applied it to the swelling nose. 

“Tf I—’f I—?f I die,” the patient 
blubbered, during this process, “they got 
to ketch that lull-little Lull-Laurence 
Coy and huh-hang him!” 


? 
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“Nonsense!” said Renfrew. “Stand 
still; your nose isn’t even broken.” 

“Well, my stummick is,” Daisy said, 
attending upon them and still in the 
semicircular attitude she had assumed 
for greater comfort. “I guess he broke 
that, if he never broke anything else, 
and whether he gets hung or not, I bet 
my mother’ll tell his mother she’s got 
to whip him, when she finds out.” 

“When she finds out what?” Renfrew 
asked, 

“When she finds out what he did to 
my stummick!” 

“Pooh,” said Renfrew. “Both of you 
were teasing Laurence, and worrying 
him till he hardly knew what he was 
doing. Besides, there isn’t really any- 
thing to speak of the matter with either 
of you.” 

Both resented his making light of in- 
juries so sensational as theirs; and Rob- 
ert released his voice in an intolerable 
howl. “There is too! An’ if I got to 
die—” 

“Stop that!” Renfrew commanded. 
“How many times must I tell you? 
You're not any more likely to die than 
I am!” 


ITH that he was aware of a furious 

maiden entering the gate and run- 
ning toward them across the lawn, and 
even as she sped, completing a hasty 
“putting up” of her hair. 

“Tf he isn’t ‘likely to die,’” she cried, 
“I'd be glad to know whose fault it is! 
Not yours, I think, Renfrew Mears!” 

At sight of his sister, Master Eliot 
bellowed anew; he wanted to tell his 
troubles all over again; but emotion in 
the presence of sympathy was too much 
for him; and once more he became all 
vowels, so that nothing definite could be 
gathered. Muriel clasped him to her. 
“Poor darling, Bobby!” = she © said. 
“Don’t cry, darling!  Sister’ll take care 
of you!” 

“Here,” said Renfrew, 
fresh handkerchief. 
nose isn’t gauite—” 

She took the handkerchief and applied 
it, but gave the donor no thanks. “TI 
never in all my life saw anything like 
it!” she exclaimed. “I never saw any- 
thing to compare with it!” 

“Why, it didn’t amount to so very 
much,” Renfrew said mildly, though he 
was surprised at her vehemence. ‘The 
children were playing, and they got to 
teasing, and Robert got tapped on the—” 

““Tapped!’” she cried. “He might 
have been killed! But what I meant was 
youl” 

“Me?” 

“Certainly! You! I never saw any- 
thing like your behavior, and I saw it 
all from the sofa in my room. If I 
hadn't had to dress, I’d have been over 
here in time to stop it long before you 
did, Renfrew Mears!” 

“Why, I don’t understand at all,” he 
protested feebly. “You seem angry 
with me! But all I’ve done was to put 
cold water on Robert’s nose.” 

“That’s it!” she cried. “You stood 
there—I saw you. You stood there, 
and never lifted a finger while those 
children were having the most dreadful 
fight with croquet mallets, not forty feet 


proffering a 
“Be careful. His 
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from you! They might all have been 
killed, and my poor darling little brother 
almost was killed—” 

At this, Robert interrupted her with 
fresh outcries, and clung to her pitifully. 
She soothed him, and turned her flash- 
ing and indignant eyes upon Renfrew. 

“You stood there not like a man but 


like a block of wocd,” she said. ‘You 
didn’t even look at them!” 
“Why, no,” said Renfrew. “I was 


looking at your window.” 

Apparently he felt that this was a 
thorough justification, and an explana- 
tion that explained everything. He 
seemed to imply that any man would 
naturally demean himself like a block 
of wood while engaged in the act of 
observation he mentioned, even though 
surrounded by circumstances of murder. 

It routed Muriel. She had no words 
to express her feeling about a person 
who talked like that; and giving him 
but one instant to take in the full mean- 
ing of her compressed lips, her irate 
color and indignant breathing, she 
turned pointedly away. Then, with 
Robert clinging to her, she went across 
the lawn and forth from the gate, while 
Mr. Mears and his small sister watched 
in an impressed silence. 

Some one else watched Muriel as she 
supported the feeble steps of the weep- 
ing fat boy across the street; and this 
was the self-styled woman-hater and cele- 
brated malleteer, Master Laurence Coy. 
He was at a far distance down the street, 
and in the thorny middle of a hedge 
where no sheriff might behold him; but 
he could see, and he was relieved (though 
sclely on his own account) to discover 
that Robert was still breathing. He was 
about to come out from the hedge when 
the disquieting afterthought struck him: 
Robert might have expressed a wish to 
be taken to die in his own home. There- 
fore Laurence remained vet a while 
where he was. 


Y the hydrant, Daisy was so inter- 
ested in the departure of the injured 
brother and: raging sister that she had 
forgotten her broken stummick and the 
semi-circular position she had assumed to 
assuage it, or possibly to keep the broken 
parts together. She stood upright, 
watching the two emotional Eliots till 
they had disappeared round their own 
house in the direction of their own 
hydrant. Then she turned and looked 
up brightly at her brother. 
“She’s fearful mad, isn’t she?” 
said, laughing. 
don’t she?” 
“Never mind,” said Renfrew, and 
then he remembered something that had 
puzzled him not so painfully; and he 
wondered if Daisy might shed a light on 
this. “Daisy, what in the world made 
you pick on poor little Laurence the way 


you did?” 


Daisy 
“She treats you awful, 


_ “Me?” she asked, surprised. “Why, 
it was Elsie told us to.” 
“That's it,” Renfrew said. “That’s 


what I want to know. Laurence was 
just as nice to her as he could be; he 
did everything he could think of to 
please her, and the first chance she got, 
she set the whole pack of you on him. 
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What did she do a thing like that for?” 
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“According to estimates, only 10 per cent of our manufacturers and merchants know 
what it costs to manufacture and sell their products” —Edward N. Hurley 





Make Yourself the 
“One Man In a Thousand” 


Business is throwing its searchlight into 
every corner seeking the man who knows 
how to analyze the financial condition of 
an organization and show in figures just 
where it stands. 

And ambitious men who have recognized 
the ever present demand for the expert in 
accounting are training for the big posi- 
tions that are open in this tremendously 
important field. 

Today the accountant who can show all 
the facts and give practical, common-sense 
advice on important policies is a man for 
whom great organizations are competing— 
hisserv'resarealwaysatapremium. Asone 
prominent executive says: ‘‘The compe- 
tent accountant is one man ina thousand.”’ 


Higher Accountancy for Men 
Aiming for the $5,000 
and $10,000 Jobs 


So valuable to any business is the ser- 
vice of the Higher Accountant that many 
specialists in this profession draw salaries 
of $10,000 or more—or command_ big 
fees in advisory capacities. Most of these 
men were once in unimportant clerical 
jobs; but they had the initiative to get the 
specialized training which always com- 
mands a high price in business markets. 

There is room for thousands of other 
men of this type. Not nearly enough ex- 
perts in Accountancy are available to meet 
the demand—which means that any man 
who can deliver real accounting service 
can largely decide his own income. 


The LaSalle Problem Method 


Under the LaSalle plan of training a man 
gets the benefit of the combined experience 
of hundreds of authorities; he gets it by 
solving the very problems which the pro- 
fessional accountant solves for our greatest 
business organizations; he handles every 
practical situation in every phase of ac- 
counting work; and he has the personal 
direction by mail of prominent members of 
the Accounting profession, who see that 
every question is answered, every point 
made clear on business analysis, organiza- 
tion, general accounting, cost accounting, 
auditing, commercial law, income tax work, 





etc. The result is proficiency, which puts 
a man years ahead of the plodding mass 
of detail workers—fits him to step into 
a “big pay’’ job or to act as a consulting 
accountant; for this training equips him 
with the accounting knowledge to pass the 
Cc P; A. examinations in any state. 

Enrollment with LaSalle also gives free use of our 
consulting service, which brings the advice of our 
experts on any business problem whenever the 
member may need such help. You have big men 
back of youready at all times to help you make good. 

LaSalle training has brought salary increases of 
from 200 to 500 per cent to thousands of ambitious 
men. Ithas proved itself the key by which the door 
to advancement is quickly opened. And it is 
available to any man who will give part of his spare 
time to get the specialized knowledge for which 
there is always such an urgent demand. 


Mail the Coupon 


Find out about this training—learn how you can 
get it in your spare time at home, at a small cost and 
on convenient terms—see if it is not just what you 
need to increase your earning power. Mail the cou- 
pon and we will send all the facts about this course, 
also—Ten_ Years’ Promotion in One,”—a book 
which has inspired thousands of ambitious men to 
greater achievement. Your request places no obli- 
gation upon you. Mail the coupon—today, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1066-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below, Also a copy of your book, ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 


HigherAc- ( Training for positions as Auditors, 
countancy,4 Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management 
OTraffic Management— 
Foreign and Domestic 
ORailwayAccountingand 
Station Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL. B. 
OCommercial Law 
Olndustrial Management 
Efficiency 
OBusinessLetter-Writing 


O Banking and Finance 
Oc. P. A. Coaching for 
Advanced Accountants 
O Modern Foremanship 
OPersonnel and Employs 
ment Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 
Commercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 





Present Position 


Address. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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Color 
Returns 
in 4 to 8 

days 


















It’s so easy— 
So quick 
This way to 
restore 
gray halr 






days of messy 
repulsive ways are 
past. Science now has found a way to re- 
store gray hair to its natural color with a 
pure, clear, colorless liquid, applied with 
a comb. - 

It’s sure and it’s easy — you do it your- 
self. Results are immediate, natural color 
returns in from 4 to 8 days. 

Mail the Coupon for Trial Bottle 

Fill out the coupon, mail it. We will send 
you a trial size bottle, Prove our state- 
ments by restoring a single lock of hair. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
Mary T.Goldman, 721 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Mino. 
8 se ee 


Pl nd me your. FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman's 
Hair Color Restorer with special comb. 1 am not obligated in any 
way by accepting this free offer. The natural color of my hair is 


jet black_...-- 
medium brown...--- 




























Cuticura Talcum 


oe Fascinatingly Fragrant === 


Always Healthful 


Sample freeof Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, 
Mass. Everywhere 25c. 





DEAFNESS Is MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my heare 
} ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
fit for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
/ Cannot beseen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Come 
DRUM 
og 








forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
mayhearing. A. O. LEONARD 

Suite 227, 70 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 





ach 


Pain is Nature’s signal 
that something is wrong, 
and unless it is quickly 
| righted it may easily 
| become serious. 

If the aches are in the 
joints and muscles Ab- 
t sorbine Jr. will allay the 
¥ pain quickly and restore 
aa the tissue to its former 

healthy condition. 
Swellings which so com- 
monly accompany pain 


are quickly reduced by a 
brisk Absorbine Jr. rub. 


$1.25 a bottle at your drug- 
gist’s or postpaid. A liberal 
trial bottle sent for 10c. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
340 Temple Street - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





H | invade her bedroom. 


Daisy picked a dandelion from the 
grass and began to eat it. ‘‘What?” she 
inquired. 

“What makes Elsie so. mean to poor 
little Laurence Coy?” the perplexed Ren- 
frew continued his query. 

“Oh, well,” said Daisy casually, “she 
likes him best. She likes him best of 
all the boys in town.” And then, swal- 
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lowing some petals of the dandelion, she 
added: “She treats him awful.” 

Renfrew looked at her thoughtfully; 
then his wondering eyes moved slowly 
upward till they rested once more upon 
the maple-embowered window over the 
way, and into his expression there came 
a hint of something almost hopeful. 

“So she does!” he said. 





LHE ELEPHANT 


| (Continued from page 66) 


| 





intelligent young thing. She noted the 
professional aspect of the black satchel. 

“Oh, yes,” she said brightly, “go right 
upstairs and knock at the first door on 
the left.” 

None but a left-handed pachyderm 
from Texas would have followed those 
instructions so implicitly. He mounted 
the stairs; he turned to the left; he 
knocked on the door. 

“Come in.” said a voice. 

He turned the knob, shoved forward 
| and bulged into the room. 

Miss Specs squealed, drew the bed- 
| clothes around her neck and stared at 
Joe Carey in dumb amazement. 

“Tt’s only me, Miss Specs,” he blurted. 
“I was plumb sorry to hear you got hurt, 
and I thought maybe it would be all right 
to bring out a few things.” 

Without further ado he deposited the 
valise on a table, laid one after another 
of his contributions on the mantelpiece 
and then moved toward a rocker. 

Miss Specs found her voice. 

“Not that chair!” she implored. “It’s 
weak. Look out for the chandelier! 
Oh, my God!” 





HE paused awkwardly, with his head 
and shoulders lowered. 

“Reckon, I better sit down somewheres, 
Miss Specs.” 

“Over on that lounge,” she told him. 
“And don’t move!” 

He obeyed, and gazed at her helplessly. 

Presently Miss Specs began to laugh, 
a little hysterically at first, because she 
was out of practice. But his sheepish 
grin helped her out, and finally feminine 
mirth broke through a decade of self- 
discipline, and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

“That Kewpie!” she gasped, pointing 
at the mantel. “Let me see it, Joe.” 

He brought it—also the box of choco- 


H lates. 


Miss Specs had never anticipated own- 
ing a celluloid vamp. But neither had 
she ever expected to see a trained elephant 
She tugged at the 
absurd little skirt where it flared up dis- 
gracefully in the rear, but that only 
increased the brevity of Miss Gunga 
Din’s apparel in front. Miss Specs 
flushed, and turned her attention to the 
goldfish. 

He related the manner of their acquisi- 
tion, and once more Miss Specs was 
driven to giggles. 

“But the chocolates, Joe?” 

“Oh, I bought those on the way up,” 
| he acknowledged.” 

Miss Specs’ color came again. 


“Thank 





you, Joe.” she said quietly. “And now 
let me look over the pay-roll, please.” 

He gave her the envelope, and then 
returned to the bowl of goldfish, tapping 
with a heavy forefinger on the glass to 
attract the inmates’ interest. 

The assistant secretary of the Bruins 
found the figures quite correct, but she 
continued to lie there silently a moment, 
trying to recall whether Joe Carey was 
thirty-one or thirty-two. 

She experienced a vague desire that 
it should be the latter. 

He saw that the salary list was once 
again in the envelope. 

“Reckon I’d better be going now, Miss 
Specs.” he said. “Is there anything at 
the office you want me to bring you?” 

His awkward bulk dwarfed the furni- 
ture; his blue eyes regarded her solicit- 
ously; his good-humored smile suggested 
a sort of land-locked harbor where all 
sorts of queer, disabled vessels might 
find safety and welcome. Miss Specs 
hesitated, looked dreamily at the goldfish 
and then at their donor. 

“There is a small pile of unstamped 
envelopes on the top of my desk,” she 
confided. “If you’d be kind enough to 
bring them—” 

“Why, sure,” he agreed. 
morrow do?” 

“Yes,” she assented. Then, with his 
hand on the door, she stopped him again. 

“Joe!” 

“Yes marm.” 

“It was very nice of you to bring me 
these things. I wish—I wish, Joe, that 
you could manage just a little bit better 
with your fielding. I know you try hard, 
and Patsy says you’ve got more stuff than 
most men in the majors. Don’t you 
think you could practice fielding your 
position?” 

He released his hold on the door-knob, 
and came back to the bed, plucking 
thoughtfully at his cap. 

“Wa-al, now.” he drawled, “a fellow 
can’t do more than try, Miss Specs.” 

“J—JI wish you would,” she said wist- 
fully. “Everyone I ever bought has 
made good for me—and we all like you 
so much.” 

The horn-rimmed spectacles were on 
the bureau. The bicycle was in the base- 
ment, and the starched shirtwaist hidden 
away in the closet. Miss Specs’ dark 
hair was fluffed over her temples. and a 
rose-colored negligee revealed a white 
throat. Somewhere in the brain of the 
Elephant the divine seed of a new intelli- 
gence showed the first symptoms of 
fertility. 

“IT wonder,” he mused, “if Patsy will 


“Will to- 
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let me work against the Wolves today. 

. Good-by, Miss Specs—I’ll bring 
you the envelopes in the morning. The 
guy said to feed soda crackers to them 
sh.” 


oi afternoon Jumbo won his game 
three to nothing. Later, in Pewee 
Patterson’s room at the St. Charles, the 
little infielder broached the subject to 
the gang about the poker-table. Carey 
was not among those present. 

“The Elephant’s learned a new trick,” 
confided the midget, “and it’s a_ bear. 
Bull Feeney was going to chase him to 
the clubhouse in the sixth inning for 
swearing at him, but Jumbo explains he 
was talking to the ball.” 

“Talking to the ball! 
Cy Morgan put the query. 

“You heard me right,” said Peewee. 
“Bull says every time the big fellow got 
in a hole, or they started to bunt on him, 
he talked to the ball like he was rolling 
dice. I heard him myself, once. Sawyer 
was on second and McGovern laid down 
a bunt. I go in for it, leaving Johnson 
to cover third, but the Elephant comes 
charging over, grunting: ‘Got to getcha— 
got to getcha! Got to getcha quick!’ 

“And I'll be a Dutchman,” concluded 
Peewee, “if he didn’t pick that ball up 
with one hand and make the play at 
third! Of course, he fell on his neck 
afterward, but—you fellows saw him get 
his man.” 

“Ve-ah!” confirmed Coogan. “Looked 
like it was going to be a double play 
for a minute. I knew a pitcher once that 
learned control by chewing gum. Used 
to carry a wad on the button of his cap, 
and whenever things looked bad, he’d 
reach up and pop that old gum in his 
face. Seemed to help him a lot. Jumbo 
may speed up yet!” 

Coogan called the turn on the left- 
hander from Texas. After all, it was no 
miracle that happened—merely psychol- 
ogy, which has far more to do with 
baseball than most people imagine. Joe 
Carey speeded up. His awkward frame 
was animated by a spirit that was new 
to him; his nervousness was overcome by 
the simple expedient of talking to the 
leather sphere. Back of his steady im- 
provement was an elephantine purpose— 
a grim, ponderous progress that looked 
neither to the left nor right, nor brooked 
any Obstacles. That is the way with all 
elephants. 

“Got to break you over that outside 
corner,’ he muttered to the ball—and 
the sphere went right where he told it. 

“Man on first,” he grunted again; “got 
to watch you pretty close—waste ball, 
Bill says—waste ball, remember. Ah— 
get over! Whoops! Nice baby!” 

When a man tries very hard to im- 
prove himself, he usually succeeds, 
whether it be at building locomotives or 
playing marbles. Joe Carey always had 
plenty of stuff on the ball if you let him 
tuck his shirt in. He began to overcome 
his other weaknesses one after another, 
just by making.a pal of the tool which 
stood for his trade. 

“Darned if it aint wonderful,” com- 
mented Peewee Patterson. “If Jumbo 
keeps on, he’ll be drafted by one of them 
Russian ballets.” 

Most of this transformation took place 


How come?” 
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Nearing the Critical Hour 


She who would safely 
pass the noon of Life must 
beware of Pyorrhea. For 
Pyorrhea menaces health, 
as well as beauty. 


Not only does it cause the 
gums to recede, the teeth to de- 
cay and loosen; but infecting 
Pyorrhea germs which breed 
about the teeth seep into the 
system and cause many of the 
ailments of middle age. 


Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. It begins 
with tender and bleeding gums. 
So, watch your gums. If you are 
rheumatic or anaemic—if you are 
nervous and depressed, visit your 
dentist for tooth and gum inspec- 
tion. Pyorrhea may have been 
long established in your mouth. 


End your Pyorrhea troubles 


before they begin. Visit your 
dentist regularly and start using 
Forhan’s For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress— if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices will not do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy, 
the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet 
your brush in cold water, place a half-inch of 
the refreshing, healing paste on it, then brush 
your teeth up and down. Use a rolling motion 
to clean the crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage your gums 
with your Forhan-coated brush— gently at 
first until the gums harden, then more vigor- 
ously. If the gums are very tender, massage 
with the finger, instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use Forhan’s 
according to directions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 35c and 
60c tubes in the United States and Canada, 
At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


hai tbdet 


- Forhan Ss 


FOR THE GUMS_ 
- Checks Pyorrhea 
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irlhood  — 


When your complexion of | | 
after years is determined. | 
| 
| 
| 


That critical period of youth 
between childhood and young 
womanhood mars the beauty of 
many a complexion. The skin 
eruptions of adolescence may leave 
permanent blemishes, Cosmetics 
can but hide these annoying marks 
—pimples, liver-spots, saliowness. 
Perfect physical health will pre- 
vent their forming. Wise mothers 
will instruct their daughters in 
the use of a good aperient to keep 
the skin fair and the blood clear, 

Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets), | 
a vegetable aperient, is a real aid 
to a beautiful complexion. It acts 
naturally to improve the general | 
health and prevent headaches and 
biliousness. It does more than a 
laxative. 

























the dainty y g 

25c. Box 
of . Sm, CO) 

NR Tablets. : =e 











NR JUNIORS—Little RRs 
One-third of regular dose. 
Made of the same ingredi- 
ents, then candy-coated. 


For children and adults. Have you tried 
them? Send a 2c. stamp for postage on 
liberal sample in the attractive BLUE and 
|| YELLOW box. A. LEWIS MEDI- 

CINE CO., Dept.R, St. Louis, Mo. 














THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S Educational 
Bureau will help you solve the problem of your child's future 
training. —See announcement page 8 

















: a 0 >2 an hour in your 
spare time writing show cards. Quickly and 
easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting; we teach you how, 
sell your work and pay you cash each week. 


Full particulars and booklet free. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


200 Ryrie Building TORONTO, CANADA 




















Made 
Only by 
Schrade 
Cutlery Co., 
Walden, N. Y. 
Push button, knife 
opens. Locks open, 
locks closed. Finest 
cutlery steel blades. Fully 


fancy handle, $2.00; fine pearl or 
sterling silver, $5.00. Mail Orders 
Filled. At All Dealers or 


Beach Lawrence, 66 Broadway, N. Y. City 











while the Bruins were swinging around 
the circuit in July, and while Miss Specs 
was entombed in the little hall bedroom, 
with plenty of time to study the habits 
of goldfish, and to build castles in the 
air. She couldn't help constructing those 
atmospheric edifices, because there came 
in the mail regularly every week colored 
postcards from various points on the 
circuit, the cards all addressed in a sprawl- 
ing hand, and respectfully calling her 
attention to the fact that nobody was 
bunting Joe Carey to the shower-baths 
any more. 

Miss Specs limped to her office and 
resumed her accustomed duties on the 
morning the Bruins got in from Los 
Angeles for a two-weeks stay at home. 

“Wa-al now, marm,” Jumbo greeted 
her, “you're looking fine! I'm sure glad 
to see you. Did you get the cards? I 


been going pretty good, Miss Specs—won 


eight straight, now!” 

“T felt all along you could do it,” 
Miss Specs told him; ‘and I'm so glad!” 

“Are you, now?” he exclaimed, and 
then he saw Miss Gunga Din on top of 
the desk, alongside the gold baseball. He 
grinned broadly and then endeavored to 
look surprised. 

“T thought you’d be giving that thing 
the air a long time ago,” he confided. 

“T should say not!” she answered in- 
dignantly, and then they both colored, 
and he wanted to know if she ever took 
in the movies. 


Te was the beginning of a brand- 
new game for both, and it revealed 
another deplorable weakness in the pachy- 
derm. Further, it was a weakness that 
Miss Specs had not the slightest idea 
how to overcome. In the presence of the 
assistant secretary of the Bruins, Joe 
Carey was as noisy as an oyster, as fluent 
as a dumbbell, as replete with intelligent 
remarks as a goldfish. He arrived at the 
office in the morning at the same hour as 
Miss Specs; he departed in the evening 
at the same time; he took her to the 
movies at night, and to an ice-cream 
parlor afterward. He was her shadow, 
and just as hopelessly mute. 

Fortunately there is a language not 
voiced by the tongue, and it can be 
easily learned even by gentlemen whose 
shirt-flaps come out when they exert 
themselves, and by ladies who ride a 
bicycle and wear starched waists. 

By the end of August the situation was 
fairly plain to everyone, and bets were 
being made in the clubhouse on a time 
basis that the pair would eventually sign 
articles. Cy Morgan announced the 
odds: “Five to one Jumbo didn’t 
propose that season; four to one against 
the following year; three to one for the 
third year, and even money on the fifth. 
Either end, boys, and no markers ac- 
cepted!” 

But just about this time, when Joe 
Carey was trying his best to get out of 
low gear, Fate in the form of a broken 
axle, four thousand miles away, stepped 
into the proceedings, and all bets were 
promptly canceled. 

Miss Specs looked up from her desk 
one morning and discovered Dick Ma- 
guire, the Giants’ scout, at her side. 
Usually Maguire came around in Septem- 
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ber—and didn’t talk business until sev- 
eral days had elapsed. _But he went 
right to the point this time. 

“Seen the morning paper?” he asked. 
“Know why I'm here?” 

Miss Specs hadn't, and didn’t. 

“All right,” snapped the scout, and 
tossed over a sheaf of telegrams. “That'll 
explain. Maxwell, Kingston and Bill 
Bradley—hurt yesterday in a smash-up. 
A hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
pitchers in the hospital, and the club in 
first place by ten points! Name your 
terms on Joe Carey, Miss Specs—I want 
him on the train tonight!” 

Miss Specs was dazed. “But—but—” 

“No buts about it,” Maguire blurted. 
“I saw Barney this morning, and Patsy 
Degnan at the hotel last night. Patsy's 
willing to help out. The Bruins can't do 
better than third, so you're not sacrificing 
the team’s chances. Doyle said that he 
left all sales in your hands. Name your 
terms, and the deal’s made.” 

Miss Specs fought for her self-control. 
“Can't you make it spring delivery?” 

“Spring fiddlesticks!”” roared Maguire. 
“See here, Miss Specs, I tipped you off to 
Jumbo in the first place, and he’s carry- 
ing this club right on his back. Now, 
he’s thirty-one, aint he?” 

“Thirty-two,” she corrected. 

“All right—all right, so much the more 

reason you should give him his chance. 
If he joins us now, he gets a crack per- 
haps at World Series dough, but I want 
him tonight, or not-at all. Here, let’s 
not beat around any more. You saw 
those wires. I'll give fifteen thousand 
cash, and turn over two young pitchers 
in the spring. Say the word, and I'll 
buy his transportation now!” 
Miss Specs studied the blotter before 
her. It was as blue as the eyes of Joe 
Carey. On top of the desk, leaning 
against the pile of baseball guides, Miss 
Gunga Din was vamping the gold base- 
ball. The lips of the assistant secretary 
of the Bruins trembled, and she suddenly 
looked older than twenty-nine. Imme- 
diate delivery for Joe Carey—New York 
City and the World’s Series! Immediate 
delivery—and no chance for Jumbo im- 
mediately to find his tongue! 

“Shades of Pop Anson!” protested 
Maguire. “Aint fifteen thousand and 
two ball-players enough?” 

“Oh, yes,” said little Miss Specs. “It’s 
quite fair. You—you can have him, Mr. 
Maguire. It’s a wonderful opportunity 
for him, isn’t it?” 

“Tl say so!” he grunted. “Here’s the 
check. I'll go hunt him up, and then 
arrange the transportation.” 

“You'll find him out on the diamond,” 
she directed; “he—he practices fielding 


bunts about this time.” 
A HALF-HOUR later Jumbo came 
tramping in, his eyes unusually 
large, and his face unusually red. Miss 
Specs had been holding on to her nerves 
all the while. Not for nothing was she 
the sister of a man who had died smiling. 
“Congratulations, Joe,” she waved 
brightly. “How does it feel to be a 
major leaguer? You’d better go home 
and pack up; I’m going to have your 
transportation ready by four o’clock. 
Just think, Joe—you’ll probably get a 
chance at the World’s Series!” 
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“Huh,” he mumbled, “I’d rather pitch 
around here, Miss Specs. I aint stuck 
on New York, Miss Specs. I—I—” 

He came over to her desk and stood 
first on one foot and then another. She 
wanted to scream, but all she did was 
to say: 

“Yes, Joe?” 

He stared at her helplessly, unable to 
say a word. The assistant secretary felt 
her nerves giving way, and she rose 
abruptly. 

“Good-by, Joe,” she hurried. “We'll 
miss you dreadfully, of course, but you 
know how it is in baseball—a club has 
to take a fair price when it’s offered. 
I'm afraid I'll have to get to work on the 
books now, Joe. If you'll come in at 


four o’clock, Mr. Maguire will have the | 


transportation.” 


if | 
Joe Carey was unaccustomed to pitch- 


ing to feminine batters. He comprehended 
only that Miss Specs had sold him, and 
now was anxious to get to work on her 
books. He sighed profoundly and 
gripped her hand in clumsy earnestness. 

“Good-by, Miss Specs.’” he rumbled. 
“Reckon it’s a good deal of a joke, me 
pitching for New York—but if it’s you 
that’s sending me up there, why, a fellow 
can’t do more than try—can't do no more 
than try, Miss Specs.” 

He turned away and, hand on the door, 
asked: 

“You don’t mind if I send some cards? 
Kinda got used to doing it.” 

“T'll look for them,’ promised Miss 
Specs. “Good luck, Joe.” 

“Til see you at four,” he said, and 
turned away.. 


! 








Outside in the corridor, he hitched at 


his belt, pulled at his cap, and shook his 
head colefully. Finally he squared his 
shoulders and headed for the clubhouse 
to get his uniform. On the way, his 
memory reverted to the day in Texas he 
had received transportation to California. 
Lugubriously his voice rose in an ancient 
ditty: 


“Oh, dig my grave both wide and 

deep, 

Put tombstones at my head and feet, 
And on my breast carve a turtle dove 
To signify I died of Love. 

Fare thee well—” 


He fell over a rake, left there by the 
groundkeeper, and arose swearing. Then 
he remembered that the grip containing 
his belongings was not in the clubhouse 
but in the office of the assistant secretary. 
He retraced his steps. 


“Tl hang my harp on a weeping willow 
tree, 

And may 

thee!” 


the world go well with 


The feminine dealer in diamond soli- 
taires had neglected to lock the door. 
He turned the handle and went blunder- 
ing in. Then he paused, very much dis- 
concerted. Miss Specs was still sitting 
at her desk, but her head was down on 
her arms, and they were stretched flat 
on the broad blue blotter, one hand 
clutching Miss Gunga Din. Even a 
pachyderm from Texas could perceive 
that the assistant secretary of the Bruins 
was crying. 

“Why. Miss Specs!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, Miss Specs—” 
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Ever Own a Book That Made You Want 


novel by 


lhe 





The Man, DON MIKE 


To Cheer Out Loud When You Read It ? 


You'll want to, when you read this wonderful new 


the man who, last year, stirred a mill- 


ion hearts with his story “ Kindred of the Dust.” 


PRIDE of PALOMAR 


By Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger and (in colors) Dean Cornwell 


TRIUMPHANT tale which 

interprets the great 
American West of today. 
A rattling good story so 
much more “alive” than 
the average that you feel 
you’re actually witnessing 
the lovable Don Mike’s 
audacious battle for honor 
and—a friendly enemy’s 
daughter. 


greatest 


climax. 


So vividly real do these 


characters become that,well 
—if you’ve the average 
American’s love of wit, 
romance, 
magnificent bluff, the per- 
son in the next room may 
hear a vigorous cheer when 
you reach the amazing 


of Peter B. Kyne’s 


adventure and 





The Girl, KAY PARKER 


Don’t wait till tomorrow to begin this most human of stories. 


Now on Sale in 
Every Bookstore 
—$2.00 


@snopolitan Book @rporation 


9 West Fortietn STREET. New York, 


Now on Sale in 
Every Bookstore 
— $2.00 








We Start You in Business) 


furnishing everything; men and women, opportunity 
to earn $1,500 to $7,500 yearly operating our ‘‘New 
System Specialty Candy Factories’? anywhere. 
Booklet free. F. Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 









= Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


=| =Wonderful home study musie 
fenj lessons under great erican 

= eis = and European teachers. En- 
dorsed by Paderewski, Masterteachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. ‘i 4 

ritenaming course you are intereste 

Any Instrument in:Piano, Harmony, Voice,PublicSchool 
Music, Violin,Cornet. Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ 
—and we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 


UniversityExtension Conservatory, 360 Siegel-Mycrs Bigg. Chicago 


Make $100 to $300 incr 


during your spare time—right at home. The INDE- 
PENDENCE SpakE-TIME BUSINESS PLaNSs_ show _how. 
They contain 137 practical, money-making ideas. Write 
at once. Send no money. We mail Plans for free inspec- 
tion. If you keep and use them to start an independent, 
profitable business of your own, pay cnly $3. Otherwise, 
remail Plans any time within five days and you will owe 
nothing. AMERICAN BusINEss BUILDERS, DEPT, M, 
1133 Broapwar, NEw Yor. 











If You CanTellit from a 
GENUINE DIARMORD Senditbak 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING 
RAINBOW FIRE, we will send a selected 1 carat gem in 
Ladies Solitaire Ring (Cat. price $4.98) for Half Price to 
introduce, $2.63, or in Gents Heavy Tooth Belcher 
Ring (Cat. price $6.26) for $3.25. Our finest 12k ‘gold 
Filled mountings, GUARANTEED 20 YEARS. SEND 
NO MONEY. Just mail postcard or thisad. State Size. 
We will mail at once C.O.D. If not pleased return in 2 days for money 
back less handling charges. Write for Free Catalog. Agents Wanted. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. ES, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 








(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 


An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 
If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 
The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 


' enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 


gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The beauty of the pearl is but skin-deep — 
warm, glowing and incomparably smooth. So 
may your complexion be when safeguarded 
by Lablache. Famous for fifty years —a 
natural, clinging. face : 

powder, delicately f i 

perfumed. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
65e a 


ream. ox of 
druggist or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 10¢ 
for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CoO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 8 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


vust Like the Bawellans! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! 
We have reduced the necessary 
motions you learn to only four — 
and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then it is only a matter 
of practice to acquire the weird, 
fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 
slurs and other effects that make 
this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Our complete course 
of 52 lessons includes FREE 
a beautiful Hawaiian Gui- 
tar, all the necessary picks 
and steel bar and 52 pieces 
of Music. 

Special arrangements for lessons ifyou have your own guitar 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway (Woolworth Bldg.) NEW YORK 


Iam interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. 
Please send complete information, special 
price offer, etc., etc. 




















6es$ — Hake 
fore Honey! 


With little capital, you can 
@ establish a business in your 
home town and make $10 to $30 
per day with Anderson Steam 
Vulcanizers. Better work, with 
less cost and bigger profits. 

_ There are Anderson schools 
in 34 states; one is near you. 
Better schooling plus finest 
equipment makes Anderson 
tireologists successful. 

We teach you the famous 
Anderson method of vulcaniz- 
ing and the operation of the 
Anderson Super-Heated Steam 
Vulcanizer and Retreader. 

fakes 5 to 10 days in school 
and costs $35. If at any time 
you buy an Anderson Vulcan- 
izer, we refund your $35 and 
pay you $5 per day for each of 
ae the 10 school days, because we 

. sell the work you do. 

We will tell you how to make more money. WRITE TODAY. 


Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Co. 
106 Williams Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A, 


FREE DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian 


fm. diamonds—thegreatest discovery theworld 
has ever known. We willsend absolutely free 






























paid. Pay postmaster $1.48 C. O. D. charges 
to cover postage, boxing. advertising. 
handling, etc. If you can tell it from areal 
diamond return and money refunded. 
Only 10,000 given away. Send no money. 
Answer quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 170 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 










Most modern and lasting of re- 
constructed tires. These semi-cords 
are heavily reinforced with Gen- 
uine New Goodyear or Miller 
“geared totheroad’’ treads and 
will give wonderful service. 
Donot confuse them with sewed 
or half soled tires. A remark- 
able low factory purchase 
enables us to offer these guar- 
anteed tires at smashed prices, 















Standard Fres' 
ace’ TUBE FREE 7:32 
28 x3 $6.90 32x44 $12.90 
30 x 7.15 33x414 12.90 
30 x 314 8.35 34x41, 13.40 
32x 3% 9.10 35x 414 13.90 
31x 4 10.20 36x44 14.40 
32x4 10.70 33. x5 15.10 
33x 4 10.95 35x5 15.10 
34x4 11.70 37 x5 15.60 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay only after examination 
at express office. _ Unwrapped 
section for inspection. {If cash 
with order, deduct 5 per cent, 
Cost you nothing to send for tire 
Writetoday. Returnif notlike new. 


HUDSON TIRE CORP. 


320A, Harrison and Peoria Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 





For the first and only time in her life 
Miss Specs felt called upon to express 
herself in the earnest vocabulary of the 
diamond. 

“You g—get the hell out of here, Joe 
Carey,” cried Miss Specs. “Go way from 
me—shoo!” 

Still he stood there dumfounded. 
Desperately she searched for something 
to throw at him, and found the gold 
baseball with the autograph signatures. 
For a woman she threw it with remark- 
able control. Joe had been practicing 
fielding. Mechanically he elevated one 
huge paw and seized the sphere. 

Put it down as an assist for Miss Specs. 
Jumbo had the ball—that was enough. 
He pulled himself erect, hitched at his 
belt and went lumbering into place at 
the side of the mahogany desk. The 
charm was on—Jumbo was talking to 
the ball. 

“Got to getcha,” he whispered, “got to 
get this one over. Right down the old 
alley you go. Come on, now—get over 
with it—right in the old glove..... 
Damned if I go to New York alone, 
Miss Specs. You could pack your things 


by tonight and go along, if only—” 


“Joe Carey, are you—” 
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“Yes marm,” he hurried, eyes still on 
the ball. “I’m trying to find out if you'll 
tie up with a fool elephant. I love you, 
Miss Specs—and—if you’re willing to 
put up with me—I’ll just about do any 


old thing them Giants ask.” 
Ts door opened, and in swung Dick 
Maguire. 

“Ah, there you are, big fellow! Now, 
about that transportation. I forgot to 
ask—you’re single, aint you?” 

“Wa-al, now,” said Jumbo, scratching 
his head, “I'll be darned if I know. You 
came in here too quick.” 

“What's that?” Maguire demanded. 
And then, as he saw the scarlet cheeks 
of the assistant secretary: “Holy 
smoke! I guess I’d better go out and 
walk around awhile.” 

But on his way out the door the ivory- 
hunter couldn’t resist a glance over his 
shoulder at the particular scoreboard 
where Cupid hangs up the figures. One 
peek was enough. 

“Wow!” he commented. 
it’s tied up in the ninth, all right! Old 
Barney Doyle will throw a fit. Guess 
I'd better get a drawing-room, and route 
‘em via Niagara Falls!” 


“Looks like 





| ‘THE SETTLING 


OF THE SAGE 
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motioned to Harris. He went into the 


‘big front room that answered for both 


| living-room and sleeping quarters. 


A 
fire burned in the rough stgne fireplace; 


| tanned pelts, Indian curios and Navajo 








rugs covered the walls; more rugs and 
pelts were strewn on the floor. Indian 
blankets partitioned off one end for her 
sleeping-room. 

“You had something to tell me,” she 
observed after he had remained silent 
for the space of a minute, sitting in the 
chair she had indicated and gazing into 
the fire. 

“And I'll have to start it a little dif- 
ferent from the way I first counted on,” 
he said. “Have any of the boys men- 
tioned my name to you?” 

She shook her head and waited for 
him to go on. 

“You wont care much to hear it,” 
he announced. “I’d thought some of 
spending two years here under some 
other name—but perhaps it’s better to 
come right out in the open—don’t you 
think?” 


To girl had straightened in her chair 
and was leaning toward him, her 
face white and her gray eyes boring 
straight into his. She knew now who he 
was—the man she had more reason to 
despise than all others on earth com- 
bined—Calvin Harris. On all sides she 
had evidence that men were wolves who 
preyed upon the interests of others, and 
there was not a doubt in her mind that 
the father of the man before her had 
preyed upon her interests through the 
sentiment of her parent—no other pos- 
sible theory could account for the 
strange disposal of his property, the will 
dated and signed at the exact time of 
his visit to the Harrises. That will had 





stipulated that half of his property 
should go to the younger Harris under 
the condition that the man should make 
his home on the Three Bar for two out 
of the first three years after her father’s 
decease. The whole of it was to go to 
him in case she failed to make her own 
home at the Three Bar during her co- 
heir’s stay, or in the event of her mar- 
riage to another before the expiration 
of three years. : 

“T’ve known all the time you would 
come,” she said now. 

“It’s too bad, Billie,” he replied. “It’s 
tough having me wished onto you this 
way.” 

“Don’t play that game with me!” she 
flared. “Of course you’ve disproved 
every human decency in advance.” 

“Tt sure looms up like that on the 
surface,” he admitted ruefully. “But I 
didn’t have a hand in cinching you this 
way.” 

“You could have proved that by stay- 
ing away. I wrote you a year ago that 
I'd donate you a half-interest in the 
Three Bar at the expiration of the time, 
if you’d only keep off the place. But 
at the last moment you couldn’t resist 
having it all. Ten more days, and you'd 
have been too late.” 

The man nodded slowly. 

“Too late,” he agreed, and sat look- 
ing into the fire. 

“Of course I’m tied here for two 
years,” she said, “—or left penniless. 
If you can make it unpleasant enough 
to drive me away,—which wont be diffi- 
cult,—you win.” 

“T wouldn’t count too strong on that,” 
he counseled mildly. 

“Then why did you come?” she in- 
sisted. “Half of it was yours by merely 
keeping away.” 
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“Maybe I’m sort of tied up myself— 
in ways you don’t suspect,” he offered. 

“Very likely!” she returned. ‘Sounds 
plausible! You might offer to marry 
me,” she suggested when he failed to 
answer. “You could gain full posses- 
sion at once that way.” 

He removed his gaze from the fire and 
looked long at her. 

“Tt will likely come to that,” he said 
calmly. 

“Tll put a weapon in your hands,” 
she retorted. ‘Whenever it does come 
to that, I'll leave the ranch—so now you 
know the one sure way to win.” 

“T hope it wont pan out like that,” 
he said. “I'll be disappointed—more 
than I can say.” 

She rose and waited for him to go. 

“Good night, Billie,” he said. “I ex- 
pect maybe things will break all right 
for us.” 


HE did not answer, and he went 

out. Waddles hailed him in friendly 
fashion as he passed through the cook- 
house, then wiped his hands and stepped 
into Billie’s quarters. 

“That new man, now, Billie,” he re- 
marked. ‘“He’s away ahead of the aver- 
age run. You mark me—he’ll be top 
hand with this outfit in no time at all.” 
Then he observed the girl’s expression. 
“What is it, Pet?” he inquired. ‘“What’s 
a-frettin’ you?” 

“Do you know who he is?” she asked. 

Waddles wagged a negative head. 

“He’s Calvin Harris.” 

Instead of the blank dismay which 
she had expected to see on Waddle’s 
face at this announcement, it seemed 
to her that the big man was pleased. 

“The hell!” he exclaimed. ‘“Scuse me, 
Billie. So this here is Cal! Well, well— 
now, what do you think of that?” 

“T think that I don’t want to stay 
here alone with him while you’re out 
after the horses,” she returned. 

“Wrong idea!” the big man promptly 
contradicted. ‘“You’ve got to stick it 
out for two years, girl. The best thing 
you can do is to get acquainted, and 
figure out how to get along the best you 
can—the pair of you.” 

“That’s probably true,” she assented 
indifferently. “I'll have to face a num- 
ber of things that are equally unpleasant 
in the next two years—so I might as 
well start now. He must have praised 
the food in order to win you to his side 
in two minutes flat.” 

Waddles’ face expressed pained re- 
proach. 

“Now, there it is again!” he said. 
“You know I’m only on one side—yours. 
Old Cal Warren had some definite no- 
tion when he framed this play; so it’s 
likely this young Cal is on your side 
too.” 

“But even more likely not,” she stated. 
“Then what?” 

“Why, then I'll have to kill him and 
put a stop to it,” the big man announced. 
“Tn case he acts up, I’ll clamp down on 
him real sudden,” he added by way of 
further reassurance. 

His great paw opened and shut to 
illustrate his point as he moved toward 
the door, and the Three-Bar girl knew 
that when Waddles spoke of clamping 
down, it was no mere figure of speech. 


CHAPTER III 


ILLIE WARREN heard the steady 

buzz of a saw, then the ringing strokes 
of an ax. The men had departed three 
hours before, to be gone for a week on 
the horse round-up, but she had not yet 
issued from her own quarters. The 
music of ax and saw was ample evi- 
dence that her new and undesired part- 
ner was making valuable use of his time. 
She went outside, and he struck the ax 
in a cross-section of pine-log as she 
moved toward him. 

“We'll have to get along the best we 
can,” she announced abruptly. “Of 
course you will have a say in the man- 
agement of the Three Bar and draw the 
same amount for yourself that I do.” 

He sat on a log and twisted a ciga- 
rette as he reflected upon this state- 
ment. 

“T’d rather not do that,” he decided. 
“T don’t want to be a drain on the 
brand—but to help build it up. Suppose 
I just serve as an extra hand and do 
whatever necessary turns up—in return 
for your letting me advise with you on 
a few points that I happen to have 
worked out while I was prowling through 
the country.” 

“Any way you like,” she returned. 
“It’s for you to decide. Any money that 
you fail to draw now, will revert to you 
in the end, so it wont matter in the 
least.” 

His reply was irrelevant, a deliberate 
refusal to notice her ungenerous misin- 
terpretation of his offer. 

“Do you mind if I gather a few Three- 
Bar colts round here close, and break 


out my own string before they get 
back?” he asked. 

“Anything you like,” she repeated. 
“I’m not going to quarrel. I’ve made 


up my mind to that. 
rest of the day.” 


I'll be gone the 


IVE minutes later, he saw her ride 

down the lane. 

She was not seeking companionship, 
but rather solitude, and for hours she 
drifted aimlessly across the range, some- 
times dismounting on a point that af- 
forded a good view, and reclining in 
the warm spring sun. Dusk was fall- 
ing when she rode back to the Three Bar. 
She turned her sorrel, Papoose, into the 
corral, and noticed several four-year- 
old colts in the pasture lot. As she 
returned to the house, Harris appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Grub-pile!” he announced. 

They sat down to a meal of broiled 
steak, mashed potatoes, hot biscuits, cof- 
fee and raspberry jam. She had de- 
liberately absented herself through the 
noon hour and well past the time for the 
evening meal, confidently expecting to 
find him impatiently waiting for her to 
return and prepare food for him. 

“You make good biscuits—better than 
those Waddles stirs up,” she _ said. 
“Though I’d never dare tell him so!” 
It was the first time she had conceded 
him even that much. 

“Well, yes—they’re some better than 
those I usually turn out,” he confessed. 
“Having a lady to feed, I flaked the 
lard in cold instead of just melting it 
and stirring it in like I most generally 
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do. I’m right glad you consider them a 
success.” 
When the meal was finished, she rose 


# | without a word and went into her own 
| quarters, convinced that this desertion 


would certainly call forth a protest; but 
the man went calmly about the business 
of washing the dishes as if he had ex- 
pected nothing else, and presently she 
heard the door close behind him, and 
immediately afterwards a light appeared 
in the bunk-house window. 


fi rattle of pots and pans roused her 
before daylight. Some thirty min- 
utes later he called to her. 

“T’ve finished,” he said. ‘“You’d bet- 
ter eat yours before it gets cold.” And 
the closing of the door announced that 
he had gone without waiting for an an- 
swer. She heard again the sound of saw 
and ax as he worked up the dry logs 
into stove-lengths. At least, he was 
making good his word to the cook. The 
sounds ceased when the sun was an hour 


4 | high, and when she looked out to de- 


termine the reason, she saw him work- 
ing with the colts in one of the smaller 
corrals. Later she saw him repairing the 
main gate to the big corral. 

This completed to his satisfaction, he 
fashioned heavy slabs of wood to serve 
as extra brake-blocks for the chuck- 
wagon. Between the performance of 
each two self-appointed tasks, he spent 
some little time with the colts, handling 
them and teaching them not to fear his 
approach, cinching his saddle on first one 
and then the next, talking to them and 
handling their heads. .... 

For three days there was little com- 
munication between the two. It was 
evident that he had no intention of forc- 
ing his society upon the girl, and her 
failure to prepare his meals elicited not 
a single sign to show that he had ex- 
pected otherwise; the contrary was 
true, in fact, for he invariably prepared 
enough for two. It was clear that he 


| exercised the same patience toward her 


that he showed in handling the green 
four-year-olds; and she was inclined to 
be a little scornful of his method of 
gentle-breaking them. 

In the afternoon of the third day she 
saw him swing to the back of a big 


| bay, easing into the saddle without a 


jar, and the colt ambled round the cor- 
ral, rolling his eyes back toward the 
thing clamped upon him, but making no 
attempt to pitch. Harris dismounted and 
stripped off the saddle, cinched it on a 
second horse and let him stand. lead- 
ing a third out to a snubbing-post near 
the door of the blacksmith shop, where 
he proceeded to put on a first set of 
shoes. 

The girl went out and sat on the sill 
of the shop door and watched him. The 
colt pulled back in an effort to release 
the forefoot that the man held clamped 
between his leather-clad knees, then 
changed his tactics, and sagged his 
weight against Harris. 

“You, Babe!” the man_ ordered. 
“Don’t you go leaning on me.” He 
pared down the hoof and fitted the shoe, 
but before nailing it on, he released the 
colt’s foot and addressed the girl: “If 
I'd fight him now while he’s spooky and 
half-scared, it’ would spoil him, maybe.” 
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“T gentle-break mine too,” she said, 
and the man overlooked the inflection 
which, as plainly as words, was intended 
to convey the impression that his ways 
were effeminate. “If every man used up 
his time gentling his string, he’d never 
have a day off to work at anything else.” 

“Why, it don’t use up much time,” he 
objected. “They halfway break them- 
selves, standing round with a saddle on, 
and having a man handle them a little 
between spells of regular work—like cut- 
ting firewood and such. And it’s a sav- 
ing of time in the end. There’s three 
hundred-odd days every year when a 
man consumes considerable time fighting 
every horse he steps up on—if they're 
broke that way to start.” 

“So your only reason for not riding 
them out is to save time,” she said. 

“If you mean that I’m scairt,” he ob- 
served, “why, I don’t know as I’d bother 
to dispute it.” He moved over and 
sat on his heels facing her, twisting the 
ever-handy cigarette. “Listen,” he 
urged. “Let’s you and me try to get 
along. Now, if you'll only make up 
your mind that I’m not out to grab the 
Three Bar, not even the half of it that’s 
supposed to be mine,—unless you get 
paid for it,—why, we’re liable to get to 
liking each. other real well in the end. 
Tl give you a contract to that effect.” 

“Which you know would be worth- 
less!” she returned. “It specifically 
states that any agreements between us 
prior to the time of division are to be 
disregarded. A written contract would 
have no more value than your unsup- 
ported promise, and in view of what’s 
happened, you don’t expect me to place 
a value on that!” 

He pulled reflectively at his cigarette, 
and she rather expected another of the 
irrelevant remarks with which he so 
often replied to her pointed thrusts. 

“No,” he said at last. “But it’s a fact 
that I don’t want the Three Bar—or 
rather, I do if you should ever decide 
to sell.” 

“T never will,” she stated positively. 
“Tt’s always been my home. I’ve been 
away and had a good time—three win- 
ters in school, and enjoying every min- 
ute; but there always comes a time 
when I’m sick to get back, when I know 
I can’t stay away from the Three Bar, 
when I want to smell the sage, and jump 
on a horse—and ride!” 

“TI know, Billie,” he said softly. “I 
was raised here, up until I was eight. 
My feeling is likely less acute than yours, 
but I’ve always hankered to get back 
to where the sage and pine trees run 
together. I mentioned awhile back that 
I was tied up peculiar and stood to lose 
considerable if I failed to put in two 
years out here—which wouldn’t have 
been of any particular consequence, only 
that I found out that the Three Bar was 
going under unless some one put a stop 
to what’s going on. I'll pull it out of 
the hole, maybe, and hand it back to 
you.” 

She was swayed into a momentary 
belief in his sincerity but steeled her- 
self against it, and in the effort to 
strengthen the crumbling walls of her 
dislike, she fell back on open ridicule. 

“You!” she flared. “And what can 
you do against it—a man that was 
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raised in a squatter country behind a | 
barb-wire fence, who has to gentle his 
horses before he can sit up on one, who 
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the face of the treachery he and his 
father, as she believed, had practiced 
against her father; and she was corre- 
spondingly angry, both with herself and 
at him. She left him without a word 
and returned to the house. 

He finished putting the shoes on the 
colt, and as he turned him back into the : 
corral, he observed a horseman jogging é = 
up the lane at a trail-trot. He knew the : : : American Druggists 
man for Slade, Mina ae — rd poe:  . Syndicate 
forty miles to the south and a little a = es : p 
west, the owner of the largest outfit in * : : Laboratories New York Gty 
that end of the State—a man feared by : 
his competitors, quick to resent an in- 
sinuation against his business methods, 
and capable of backing his resentment. 
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SESE dropped from his horse and 
accorded Harris only a casual nod as 
he headed for the house. Slade’s face 
was of a peculiar cast. The black eyes 
were set very close together in a wide 
face; his cheek-bones were low. Yet 
there was a certain fascination about his 
face and bearing that appealed to the 
spark of the primitive in women, that last 
lingering cell that harks fondly back to 
man in the raw. 

He walked through the cook-house 
and opened the door of the girl’s quar- 
ters without the formality of a knock, 
as if he were a frequent visitor and sure | 
of his privileges. | 

“How many times have I told you to 
knock?” she demanded. ‘The next time 
you forget it, I'll go out as you come | 
in.” 

Slade dropped into a chair. 

“T never have knocked—not in twelve 
years,” he said. ; 

“It was somewhat different when I eyes. Invisible, aude woe daca ny ees 
was a little girl and you were only a | one can adjust it.” Over one hundred thousand sold 
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“But now that I’ve come to see you 
as a woman, it’s different?” he inquired. 3 - 
“No reason for that.” me 

She switched the conversation and 
spoke of the coming round-up, of the 
poor condition of range-stock owing to 
the severity of the winter; but it was a 
monologue. For a time the man sat and 
listened, as if he enjoyed the sound of 
her voice, contributing nothing to the 
conversation himself; then suddenly he | 
stirred in his chair and waved a hand 
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about that. When are you coming home 


| with me, Billie?” 


“And you can’t come if you insist on 
talking about that,” she countered. 

“T’ll come,” he stated. “Tell me when 
you're going to move over to the 
Circle P.” 

“Not ever,” she said. “I'd rather be 
a man’s horse than his wife. Men treat 
women like little tinsel queens before, 
and afterward they answer to save a 
cook’s wages and drudge their lives out 
feeding a bunch of half-starved hands— 
or else go to the other extreme. Wives 
are either work-horses or pets. I was 
raised like a boy, and I want to have a 
say in running things myself.” 

“You can go your own gait,” he 
pledged. 

“I’m doing that now,” she returned. 

Slade rose and moved over to her, 
taking her hands and lifting her from 
her chair. 

The girl pushed him back with a hand 
braced against his chest. 

“Stop it!” she said. “You’re getting 
wilder every time you come, but you've 
never pawed at me before. I wont have 
people’s hands on me.” And she made 
a grimace of distaste. 

Slade reached out again and drew her 
to him. She wrenched away and faced 
him. 

“That will be the last time you’ll do 
that until I give the word,” she said. 
“I don’t want the Circle P, or you. 
When I do, I'll let you know!” 

He moved toward her again, and she 
refused to back away from him, but 
stood with her hands at her sides. 

“If you put a finger on me, it’s the 
last time you'll visit the Three Bar,” she 
calmly announced. 

He stood so close as almost to touch 
her, but she failed to lift a hand or 
move back an inch, and Slade knew 
that he faced one whose spirit matched 
his own, perhaps the one person within 
a hundred miles who did not fear him. 
He had tamed men and_ horses—and 
women; he raised his arms slowly, de- 
liberately, to see if she would flinch 
away or stand fast and outgame him. 
She knew that he was harmless to her 
—and he knew it. He might perpetrate 
almost any crime on the calendar and 
come clear; but in this land where 
women were few, they were honored. 
One whisper from the Three-Bar girl 
that Slade had raised his hand against 
her, and powerful as he was, the hunt 


” 


| for him would be on, with every man’s 


hand against him. 

His arms had half circled her when he 
whirled, catlike, every faculty cool and 
alert, as a voice sounded from the door. 

“T’ve finished cleaning up round the 
shop and corrals,” Harris said. “Is there 
any rubbish round the house you’d like 
to have throwed out and piled in a dry- 
gulch somewhere out of sight?” 

He stood in the doorway, half facing 
them, his left side quartering toward 
Slade. To the girl it appeared that the 
strange pose was for the purpose of 
enabling him to take a quick step to the 
right and spring outside if Slade should 


| make a move, and she felt a tinge of 


scorn at his precaution, even though she 
knew that it would avail him nothing 
if Slade’s deadly temper was roused by 
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the insult. Slade, who had killed many, 
would add Harris to his list before he 
could move. 

Slade’s understanding of the quarter- 
ing position and the odd sling of Harris’ 
gun was entirely different; he shifted his 
feet until he faced the man at the door, 
and his movements were slow and de- 
liberate, nothing that could be miscon- 
strued., 

“Who summoned you in here?” he 
demanded. 

Harris did not reply, but stood wait- 
ing for some word from the girl. She 
had a sudden sick dread that Slade 
would kill him, and was surprised at the 
sentiment, for no longer than an hour 
before, she had wished him dead. She 
made belated answer to his original ques- 
tion. 

“No,” she said. “Go on out, please.” 

He turned his back on Slade and went 
out. 

“And you,” she said to Slade, “you'd 
best be going too. We've been too good 
neighbors to quarrel—unless you come 
over again with the same idea you had 
today.” 


At sunset the girl called to Harris, 
and he repaired to the house and 
found her putting a hot meal for two 
on the end of the long pine table, the first 
time she had deigned to eat with him 
since that first meal. 

“There’s no use of our going on like 
this,” she said. ‘We've two years of 
it to face; so it’s best to get on some 
kind of a neutral footing.” 

For her own peace of mind she had 
tried to smother her dislike of him, and 
he was very careful to avoid any topic 
that would rekindle it. They washed 
the dishes together, and from that hour 
their relations, to all outward appear- 
ance, were friendly or at least devoid 
of open hostility. They no longer ate 
separately; she did not avoid him dur- 
ing the day, and the second evening she 
prepared two places at her own table in 
the big living-room before the fireplace. 

“It’s so empty out there,” she ex- 
plained, “with only the two of us at a 
table built for twenty.” 

He lingered for an hour’s chat before 
her fire, and each evening thereafter was 
the same. But he knew that she was 
merely struggling to make the best of 
a situation that was distasteful, and that 
her. opinion of him was unaltered. One 
night she touched on a new point. 

“What was the reason for your first 
idea—of coming here under another 
name?” she demanded. 

“IT thought maybe others knew I'd 
been left a part interest,” he said, “and 
it might be embarrassing. The way it is, 
with only the two of us knowing the 
inside, I can stay on as a regular hand 
until the time is up.” 

“You're so plausible,” she said. “You 
put it as a favor to me. Did it ever 
strike you that if the truth were known, 
it might also be uncomfortable for you?” 

He smiled across at her, and once 
more she frowned as she discovered that 
he was likable for all his underhanded- 
ness. 

“Worse than that—suicidal,” he ad- 
mitted. “If you mentioned what you 
think of me, that I’ve framed to rob 
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you by law, you wouldn’t be bothered 
with me for long.” He laughed softly 
and stretched his feet toward the fire. 
“Look at it any way you like, and I’m 
in bad shape to deal you any misery,” 
he pointed out. “If you’d drop a hint 
that I’m an unwelcome addition, it would 
only be a matter of days until I’d fail 
to show up for meals. If you view it 
from that angle, you can see I’m setting 
on the powder-can.” 

She did see it, but had not so clearly 
realized it till he pointed it out, and 
for the first time she wavered in her 
conviction that he had come simply to 
deprive her of her rights. But the 
thought that her father would not easily 
have willed away the home place to an- 
other without being unduly influenced 
served to reinstate her distrust, along 
with a vague resentment for his having 
shaken it by throwing himself so openly 
on her mercy. 

“You probably thought to overcome 
that by reaching the point the whole 
thing so patently aims for,” she said. 
“And you calculated well—arriving at a 
time when we'd be alone for a week. 
The whole scheme was based on that 
idea, and I’ve been patiently wondering 
why you don’t rush matters and invite 
me to marry you.” 

He rose and flicked the ash from his 
cigarette into the fireplace. 

“T do invite you—right now,” he said, 
and in her surprise she left her chair 
and stood facing him. “I’d like real 
well to have you, Billie.” 

“That’s the final proof,” she said. 
“T’m surprised that you didn’t tell me 
the first day.” 

“So am I,” he said. 

She found no answer for this, but 
stood silent, knowing that she had sud- 
denly become afraid of him. 

“And that’s the living truth,” he af- 
firmed. “Other men have loved you the 
first day. You know men well enough 
to be certain that I wouldn’t be tied 
to one woman for the sake of owning 
a few head of cows—not if I didn’t want 
her for herself.” He waved an arm 
toward the door. “There’s millions of 
miles of sage just outside,” he said. 
“And millions of cows—and girls.” 


E moved across to her and stood 

‘almost touching her, looking down 
into her face. When Slade had stood so 
a few days past, she had been coldly in- 
different, except for a shiver of distaste 
at the thought of his touching her. Be- 
fore Harris she felt a weakening, a need 
of support, and she leaned back from 
him and placed one hand behind her on 
the table. 

“You judge for yourself whether a 
man wouldn’t be right foolish—with all 
those things I mentioned right outside 
to call him—to marry a woman he didn't 
want for herself, because she had a few 
hundred head of cows.” He smiled down 
at her. “Don’t pull back from me, 
Billie; I wont lay a finger on you. But 
now do you think it’s you I want—or 
the little old Three Bar?” 

“You can prove it,” she said at last, 

“prove it by going away for six months 
—or three.” 
He shook his head. 


“Not that,” he said. “I’ve told you I 


was sewed up in a right peculiar way 
myself—which wouldn’t matter a damn 
if it wasn’t for this. I’d have tossed 
it off in a second if the girl on the 
Three Bar had turned out to be any 
other than you. Now I'm going to see 
it through. The Three Bar is going un- 
der—the brand both our folks helped 
to found—unless it’s pulled out of the 
hole. Believe me if you can; and if 
you can't—why, you know that one re- 
mark about my being unwelcome here 
will clear the road for you, like I men- 
tioned a few minutes back.” 

He turned away—and she had not 
moved when the door closed behind him. 


Ae hour past noon of the following 
day a drove of horses appeared at 
the lower extremity of the valley and 
swept on toward the ranch. As Harris 
threw open the gates of the big corral, 
he saw her standing in the doorway of 
the cook-house watching the oncoming 
drove. Riders flanked the bunch well 
out to each side to steady it. There 
was a roar of hoofs and a stifling cloud 
of dust as three hundred half-wild horses 
clattered past and crowded through the 
gates, scattering swiftly across the pas- 
ture-lot back of the corral. A dozen 
sweat-streaked riders swung from their 
saddles. There was no chance to dis- 
tinguish color or kind among them 
through the dust caked in the week- 
old growth of beard on every face. 

One man remained on his mount and 
followed the horses into the pasture lot, 
cutting out fifty or more and heading 
them back into the corral—for Waddles 
had decreed that they could have the 
rest of the afternoon off for a jaunt to 
Brill’s Store, and they waited only to 
change mounts before the start. 

Calico stood drooping sleepily in one 
of the smaller corrals, and Harris moved 
toward him, intending to ride over with 
the rest of the men. 

“The boss said for you to ride Blue,” 
Morrow stated as Harris passed the 


group at the gates of the corral. “He’s 
clear gentle-broke, Blue is.” 
The men looked up in surprise. Mor- 


row had not been near the house to 
receive instructions from the girl. The 
lie had been so apparent as to constitute 
a direct challenge to the other man. 

Harris stood looking at him, then 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Whatever the boss says goes with 

* he returned evenly. 

rangy blue roan swept past with 
fifty or so others. At least once every 
round of the corral he laid back his 
ears and squealed as he scored some 
other horse with his teeth or lashed out 
with wicked heels. 

“T reckon that’ll be Blue?” 
asked of Evans, and the lanky one 
nodded. The men scattered round the 
corral, and each watched his chance to 
put his rope on a chosen horse. The 
roan kept others always between him- 
self and any man with a rope, but at last 
he passed Harris with but one horse 
between. Harris flipped his noose across 
the back of the intervening horse and 
over the blue roan’s head. 

Blue stopped the instant the rope tight- 
ened on his neck. 

“You’ve been busted and rope-burnt 


Harris 
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a time or two,” Harris remarked, and 
he led the horse out to saddle him. The 
big blue leaned back, crouching on his 
haunches as the man put on the hacka- 
more. His eyes rolled wickedly as Har- 
ris smoothed the saddle blanket, and he 
flinched away with a whistling snort of 
fear, his nostrils flaring, as the heavy 
saddle was thrown on his back. 

Harris tightened the front cinch, and 
the blue horse braced himself and drew 
in a long, deep breath. 

“That's right, Blue, you swell up and 
inflate yourself,” Harris said. “I'll have 
to squeeze it out of you.” He fastened 
the hind cinch loosely, then returned to 
the front and hauled on the latigo until 
the pressure forced the horse to release 
the indrawn breath, and it leaked out of 
him with a groaning sigh. 

“T wonder, now, why Morrow is whet- 
ting his tomahawk for me,” Harris re- 
marked as he inspected the big roan. 
“You're a hard one, Blue. I'll let that 
saddle warm up on you before I top you 
off.” 

Every horse pitched a few jumps from 
force of habit when first mounted, some 
of them indifferently, others viciously, 
then moved restlessly around, anxious 
for the start. 

“Well, step up on him and let’s be 
going,” Morrow ordered surlily. 

Harris took a short hold on the rope 
reins of the hackamore with his left 
hand, cramped the horse’s head toward 
him and gripped the mane, his right hand 
on the horn, and swung gently to the 
saddle, easing into it without a jar. 

“Easy, Blue!” he said, holding up the 
big roan’s head. “Don’t you hang your 
head with me.” He eased the horse to 
a jerky start, and they were off for 
Brill’s at a shuffling trot. Three times 
in the first mile Blue bunched himself 
nervously and made a few stiff jumps, 
but each time Harris held him steady. 
The pace was increased to a long, swing- 
ing trot, and he felt the play of power- 


| ful muscles under him as the blue horse 
'seemed to reach out for distance at every 


stride. 

“You'd have made one good little 
horse, Blue,” he said, “if some sport 
hadn't spoiled you on the start.” 

“Don't speak loud, or the blue horse 
might shy and spill his pack,” Morrow 
remarked in a tone loud enough for 
Harris to overhear. Evans turned in 
his saddle and eyed the dark man. 

“He wont upset his load today,” he 
prophesied. “Harris is just past the colt 
stage, round twenty-seven or -eight some- 
wheres, and has outgrowed his longing 
to show off. But he’ll be able to sit up 
in the middle of anything that starts to 
move out from under him.” 


oe left the horses drooping at the 
several hitch-rails before Brill’s and 
crowded in. A few paused along the 
counters of merchandise that flanked the 


‘left side of the big room, while the rest 


headed straight for the long bar that 
extended the full length of the opposite 
side. The Three-Bar men had scarcely 
tossed off their first drink before there 
sounded a clatter of hoofs outside, and 
twelve men from the Halfmoon D trooped 
in. 

“Out of the way!” the foremost youth 
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shouted. “Back off from the pine slab, 
you Three-Bar soaks, and give parched 
folks a chance. Two hours play and six 
months work—so don’t delay me.” 

The throng before the bar was a riot 
of color; angora chaps ranging from 
orange and lavender to black and silky 
white, smooth leather chaps, and 
stamped, silver-ornamented and_ plain, 
with here and there an individual design, 
showing that the owner had _ selected 
some queerly spotted steer and tanned 
the pelt with the hair on to be fashioned 
into gaudy vest and pants—an improvi- 
dent, care-free lot who lived for the 
day, with scarce a thought for the mor- 
row. The clatter of sardine and salmon 
cans mingled with the clink of glass- 
ware at the bar as the men who had 
missed the noon meal lunched out of 
cans between drinks. 

Some few left the group at the bar, 
and occupied themselves with writing. 
Several started a game of stud poker 
at one of the many tables. Harris wrote 
a few letters before joining in the 
play, and as he looked up from time to 
time, he caught many curious glances 
leveled upon him. Morrow had been busi- 
ly spreading the tidings that a would-be 
squatter was among them, and they were 
curious to see the man who had de- 
liberately defied the unwritten law of the 
Coldriver range. When Harris had 
finished his writing, he crossed over to 
the group, tossed a bill on the bar and 
waved all hands to a drink. 

Waddles had instructed Evans to start 
the men back before the spree had prog- 
ressed to a point where they would refuse 
to depart from Brill’s and so leave the 
Three Bar short-handed. At the end 
of two hours he looked at his watch and 
snapped it shut. 


“Turn out!’ he shouted. ‘On your 
horses!” 
“That goes for my men too,” the 


Halfmoon-D foreman seconded. ‘“Out- 


side!” 


Vie had not neglected to inform 
the men from the Halfmoon PD that 
Harris gentled his horses. 

“Handle the little roan horse gentle,” 
he advised as they moved toward the 
door. “Better hobble your stirrups be- 
fore you crawl him.” Several men turned 
and grinned. In riding contests women 
were allowed to hobble their stirrups, 
but the same precaution disqualified a 
man. 

Most of the men were young, scarcely 
more than boys, full of rough play and 
youthful pride of accomplishment. along 
with a desire to make a presumably care- 
less display of it. A Halfmoon-D youth 
mounted a blocky bay, and as he threw 
his leg across it, he loosed a shrill yip 
and reached forward to rake the horse’s 
shoulder. The bay dropped his head 
and performed. A half-dozen others fol- 
lowed his example, and their horses 
pitched off in as many directions. All 
eyes were turned on Harris as he neared 
the big roan. 

“Oh, I might as well act up a little,” 
he said to Evans. “They seem to be 
looking for it.” 

“He’s a hard citizen, that roan,” Evans 
remarked. “I'll wrangle for you, Cal.” 

Harris stepped over to the horse. 
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POUND SAR UY ARTA PULL EAP AAPL ULAR AR 
“I wonder what old Blue can do,” he Pw anak VAI PARP AEN AT LA APA AA APARATO 


said. He hooked the roan in the shoulder 7 

as he mounted, and the horse plunged his| ANT [DEAL that will never perish 
head between his knees and rose in the cee 

air. The big roan bawled and expelled ise ee : 

a long drawn “wa-a-augh” each time he 
struck the ground, then savagely shook 
his whole frame as he rose again. The 
first four jumps Harris swung both feet 
forward and hooked his shoulders and the 
next two bounds reached back and raked | 
his flanks, the regulation rules prescribed | 
for contest riding. 

“He’s riding for the judges,” a mega- 
phone voice announced. “Boy, you've 
rode your horse!” 

Blue varied his leaps, draping himself 
in fantastic curves, lighting on a slant 
with his side arched out, sunfishing and 
swapping ends, then threw himself over 
and smashed down on his back. Harris 
slipped sidewise and cleared himself. 

“Fourteen jumps,” one man testified. 
“One hell of a long time on a eel like 
that!” 


A® Blue regained his feet, Harris | 
stepped into the saddle and rose 
with him, the hackamore rope trailing 
loose under the horse’s feet. A chorus 
of approving yelps broke out. 

“Rake him from ears to tail-roots!” 
“Ri-ide ‘im, rider!” ‘Hang ’em up into 
that horse!” “Claw him!” 

This wave of questionable advice 
ceased as Blue, after three short jumps, 





THE tide of time even- 
tually engulfs man—but 
ideas and ideals are eternal. 
Simplicity, sincerity, 
steadfastness, eager good- 
will, integrity—these are 
concepts of the mind, and 
in what clearer form can 
they be visualized than in 
aclock of perfect faithful- 
ness—a Seth Thomas? 


’ 














HE pioneers who pushed forward the borders of 
this nation put much reliance in the plain virtues. 
The grandfathers of many of us listened to the voice 
of some old Seth Thomas that in measured rhythm 
preached—“‘Sure-and-Steady, lad. Haste makes Waste. 
Be careful. Keep at it.” 

The first Seth Thomas sounded its first tick just 
before the close of the war of 1812. Seth Thomas pen- 
dulums swung in unison with the tread of Zachary 
Taylor’s troops marching against Palo Alto in ’46. 





somersaulted forward and his rider made 7 ES Their hands applauded Commodore Perry’s treaty with 
a headlong side-dive for safety. Japan in ’54. With mournful faces they kept watch 
Evans had flanked the roan’s course, over the martyred Lincoln in 65. 


and he now leaned from the saddle and 


seized the hackamore rope; and as Blue Pomp and circumstances have marched by them for 
? 





scrambled to his feet, he took two quick 108 years. The tread of millions of feet of common 
turns of the rope and snubbed his head clay, bent on humble things, have kept consonance with 
short to the saddle horn. The roan their steady tick-tock. 

avec ee a ee his per Beneath the satin finished mahogany, behind the 
ae ene savively rs ae ee of genteel dial of the modern Seth Thomas lives that 
held him, but Evans left his saddle and ideal of service—the thing that never dies. 


leaned far out, his right foot on the 


ground, left still in the stirrup, and eased SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
himself back into the saddle as the 
AGA SEaM eNTo ARE Sena nate md] 


fighting horse slid down. He had never a 


ry i Ahn Pn An Bn 
once lost his hold. which snubbed Blue| ‘¢“i4 Ashes Sh Ta sda sey joo ne 
to the horn—a pretty bit of wrangling. 

That's the name 
to remember in 


“He’s on the fight now,” Evans said. : ; ‘ 
“Fil hold him ‘solid till he eools, down—| 300%% There 9 away todoust, Read the 
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which wont be long, for Cal didn’t cut| Story by Joseph Anderson on page 129 of 
him any; he was swinging his feet free | this issue. 

and never hooked him once.”’ He jerked 
his thumb at the roan’s shoulder and 
flanks, where not a drop of biood ap- 
peared—his hide would have been tat- 
tered, if Harris had driven home his 
rowels each time he swung his feet. “Nice 
ride!” (None genuine without this trademark) 

Harris walked back to a small group 


ao eal True-Tone 
tha ad not yet mounted, Morrow 
among them. His left side was quarter- Saxophone 
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You Want to Earn 

Big Money! 
And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must havea certain 
amount of preparation, All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion, 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. ? Because big 
business refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education, 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 
practical business. It will prepare you to 
hold your own_where competition is keen 
and exacting. Donot doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind toit and you will soon 
have the requirements that will I bring you 
success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success._It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
ou sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-781 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
PAE, YES ES HE SAY 


HAmerican School! 


9. Dept. H-781, Chicago, INI. 
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young man to whom she was affianced 


had been somehow impelled by see- 
ing through the window her parents 
kissing her good night, to want to add 
his kiss to theirs. On the porch that 
frowned out the heathen moon, he had 
held her hand a little more straitly than 
was his wont. He had drawn her to him 
and moved toward her. There had 
seemed to be volition in neither of them; 
they just floated together with a mysteri- 
ous bewilderment. ... . 

Remember, sitting in the train, closed 
her eyes in a sudden return of memory 
like a re-experience. She almost swooned 
with a terror of remembrance, and her 
repentance seemed to flee, contemptible 
and ridiculous, as her reason had fled 
from that first visit of romance. 

She returned slowly from the voyage 
of her soul into memory and wondered 
what had passed before her eyes in the 
long interim. She was learning to know 
herself and in herself to know humanity. 
Her ignorance had been abysmal. To 
those who can believe ignorance beauti- 
ful, it had been ideal. There was peace 
of a sort in those sheltered canons, but 
now she was climbing the mountains, the 
crags. She would see strange snows, 
strange flowers, exquisite deserts, smoth- 
ering Edens, 


Te clanking uproar of the entrance 
into a city filled her ears and drove 
away the music of the fiends. Factories, 
warehouses, freight- trains, roundhouses, 
warning bells at. street- -crossings where 
watchmen stood with flags before long 
bars, all the usual noisy bustle of ap- 
proach to a large town assailed her. The 
train seemed to hurry though it went 
more slowly. It was the plenitude of 
objects of interest that gave it the illu- 
sion of speed, as it is in the passage of 
life. Remember had never seen a great 
city, and this third-rate metropolis had 
a tremendous majesty in her eyes. 

One of the women passengers, whose 
voice had outclicked the wheels, asked 
the porter how long the train would stop, 
and when the diplomat said, “Eight min- 
utes, miss,” she made a loud declaration 
of her intention to stretch her legs. 
Others made ready for a breath of air. 
And so did Remember, who was spying 
and eavesdropping on everybody, picking 
up what hints she could to disguise her 
ignorance of travel and appear as a com- 
plete railroader. 

The passengers choked the strait cor- 
ridor along the row of compartments, 
and Remember took her place in the line. 
One of the doors opened and framed a 
tall and powerful young man with a 
peculiarly wistful face. His eyes brushed 
Remember, and he lifted his hat as he 
asked her pardon for squeezing past her. 

He knocked at another steel door and 
called through: “Oh, Robina, better 
come out for a bit of exercise.” 

While he waited, some of the pass- 
engers were twisting their necks to watch 
him, and nudging and whispering to one 
another. When the door opened and 
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SOULS FOR SALE 


(Continued from page 43) 


Robina stepped out, there was such a 
sensation and such a boorish staring that 
Remember turned to look. 

A young woman of an almost dazzling 
beauty came out smiling and bareheaded. 
She noted the yokelry in the corridor, 
and her smile died. She stepped back 
into her stateroom, and when she reap- 
peared, she wore a large drooping hat 
and a thick black veil. 

“T envy you the privilege of the veil,” 
the young man said. Remember could 
not hear her answer, for the passengers 
began to move out, and she was carried 
forward with them to the steps and the 
station platform into a morass of hand- 
bags and red-capped negro porters. She 
escaped the tangle and found a clear 
space for her promenade. 

Remember walked up and down the 
platform as if her feet were winged. 
There was a delightful frightfulness about 
wondering what she would do if the 
engine started suddenly. She would like 
to run and swing aboard like a profes- 
sional trainman. When she saw that the 
engine had unlinked itself and departed 
into the distance beyond the cave of the 
station, she felt safe enough to explore 
all the way up to the baggage-car. 

Some of the strollers bought things to 
eat from boys who carried baskets of 
oranges, chocolate, chewing-gum and 
cigars. Remember felt a longing to buy 
something for the sheer sport of buying; 
but she had no money for extravagances. 
Still, when she saw a newsman with a 
cargo of magazines, she could not resist 
the appeal. She would charge it off to 
education. She went so far as to buy 
two magazines devoted to the moving 
pictures. 

As she was picking out the exact 
change from the small money in her 
purse, one of the magazines slipped from 
under her elbow and fell to the ground. 
She turned and stooped to recover it. 
Her hand touched a hand that had just 
anticipated hers. She looked up quickly, 
and her head knocked off the hat of the 
man who had tried to save her the 
trouble of picking up her magazine. Their 
noses were so close together that he 
seemed to have only one Cyclopean eye. 

Each thinking that the other had the 
priority, both stood up with a nervous 
laugh. She saw that the gallant was the 
tall youth who had crushed past her in 
the corridor. 

His face vanished from her sight as 
he bent again to pick up her maga- 
zine and his hat. Then his face came up 
again like a sun dawning across the hori- 
zon; his eyes beat upon her like long 
beams. 

Remember found an amazing magnet- 
ism in his smile and in his eyes. She 
did not know that that sad smile of his 
was making a millionaire of him. He 
was selling it by the foot—thousands of 
feet of it. His smile was broad enough 
to circumscribe the world, and his eyes 
had enough sorrow for all the world’s 
audiences. 

He did not take advantage of the 
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opportunity for further conversation, but 
bowed again and turned back to the 
waiting .Robina, leaving Remember in a 
kind ‘of abrupt shadow as if the sun 
had gone under a cloud. Robina was 
evidently not used to being kept waiting. 
She had had little practice. She resented 
the slight with such quick wrath that 
Remember could hear her protesting sar- 
casm, a rather disappointing rebuke: 

“Don't hurry on my account, Tom.” 
So his name was Tom! All that grandeur 
and grace, and only Tom for a title! 

Robina’s voice was not magnetic. But 
then, she was not selling her voice. 

Remember was in such a flutter that 
she dropped her purse, the coins popping 
about like cranberries. Robina saw the 
catastrophe, but she had seen women 
drop things on purpose when men were 
near, and she held Tom’s arm so that he 
could neither see the disaster nor lend 
his aid again. 

The newsman allowed Remember to 
pick up her own money. In fact, he 
covered two dimes with one large foot 
while his eyes searched for the where- 
abouts of such other coins as he might 
salvage after the train had started. _ 

As Remember knelt and plucked up a 
penny here, a quarter there, two young 
girls ..assailed Robina’s prisoner’ with 
shameless idolatry. Remember paused, 
kneeling, and listened. One of them 
rattled on: 

“Oh, Mr. Holby, we knew you the 
minute we laid eves on you. You're our 
fave-rite of all the screen stars, and— 


oh dear, if we only had our autograft | 


albums with us! You got no photografts 
with you, have you?” 

The other girl broke in jealously: ‘“O’ 
course he hasn't. What you think he 
is, a freak in a muzhum? But couldn't 
you, wouldn’t you, send us one apiece? 
I'll give you the address if youll lemme a 
pencil.” 

Tom was indomitahly polite; and be- 
sides, it was bad business to snub an 
admirer. He was actually about to write 
their addresses in his notebook, when the 
conductor’s long, far call “All aboard!” 
gave Robina an excuse to drag him away 
from the worshipers. 

Thus the Greeks were also stricken 
with a panic of reverence when the gods 
came down to earth. 

But Remember did not know or wor- 
ship these gods. She had only a vague 
impression of what was going on, as she 
snatched at the last of her available 
coins and ran to the train. The porter 
had already put up his little box step. 
THE train was emerging from the re- 

treating walls of the city before she 
felt calm enough to examine her maga- 
zines. On the cover of one of them was a 
head of Robina Teele, all eyes and curls 
and an incredibly luscious mouth. Re- 
member had never heard of her or seen 
her pictures, because her films were great 


“feature-specials,” too expensive for the’ 


villages. 

In the body of the magazine was a 
long article about her, and another about 
Tom Holby. Remember stared longest 
at the various pictures of him. She 
found him in all manner of costumes and 
athletic achievements, and she read the 
rhapsody on him first. 
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-'T ovclock is Your 
Hour of Fate 


And you decide. 


On no other hour of the twenty-four depends 
so much. 


The three hours following 7 o’clock may be 
used so that you get ahead—grow to be a bigger 
man, fitted for leadership, larger responsibility, 
more congenial work, a better paying job, etc. 
Or all may be frittered away in mere pleasure. 


There are 313 week-day seven o’clocks in every year 
of your life—almost a thousand evening hours between these seven o’clocks and the 
following ten o’clocks. The use of even a fair part of these spare hours for just a 
few years can be made to mean SUCCESS. Every seven o’clock is an hour of 
decision. What are you doing with your seven o’clocks? 


Let us tell you how the United Y.M.C.A. Schools, with spare-hour classes in 
hundreds of cities and with a well organized division of correspondence instruction, 
can bring to you the advantages given 140,000 young men during the past year. 
The United Y.M.C.A. Schools stand for a Mark and Mail the Coupon and 
quarter of a century of successful spare-hour Let us Tell you What we can Make 
teaching. and new ideals in correspondence Seven O’clock Mean in Your Life 


teaching—‘‘the most service for the least 
| United Y.M.C.A. Schools 


money.”’ 
United Y.M.C.A. Schools, Dept.5-0,375Lexington Ave., New York City Dept. 5-0, 375. Lexington Ave., 
| New York City | 


I am interested in the position or home- 
study course I have marked. Please give \ 
full information. | 
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The Latest Triumph of Scienca, 
Sounds the Keynote of YourEar. 
Ask for circular “Makes You 
Hear.” It tells you allaboutit. 


—that wholly delicious con- 
fection, with its inimitable 
~ flavor from “Old Mexico;” 
fresh, luscious nuts — sweet, 


nourishing, healthful— 
You know, 


| “It’s Just Too Good for Words!” 






1, NEAR A\LIZNITE S 
CAINE a) 
NO MONEY DOWN Just your name and 


address brings you 
the LIZNITE GEM Ring you want. See for yourself the 
eater brilliance, fire and sparkle of these matchless gems, 
xamine the hand engraved SOLID GOLD mountings and 
beautiful, extra heavy rings. 
Mon's Rings—No. 1, $18.50— Wo. 3, $15.50—No. 4, $:5.50 
Lady's Rises Ne 2 ear eotane 5, 912-80. as 
‘hia ring MUS’ tisfy y erfectly. 
GUARANTEE 2p, See MUS, eyes on perteres: 
Shen wear it 10 days. Your money backif youreturn it with- 
én that time. But if you decide to keep it just send in $3.00 
monthly until palance is paid. Include finger size. Offer at 
this price limited. ORDER TODAY. 


Dept 1045, THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 


je House of Quality and Price’’ 128 N. Wells St.,Chicago 


D. A. Crispi 


Manufacturing Company 
Established 1909 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
“Four Different Pecan Confections’ 


Send 


fresh; mailed you, postpaid, same day. 






$1.00 for 1 lb.; $2.00 tor 2 Ibs. 
packed, assorted candies. Made 


Dealers 
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To Clean Your 
Closet Bowl 


It is no longer necessary to go through 
all of the fatiguing distasteful work of dip- 
ping out of water and scrubbing in order 
Sani-Flush does 
all of the hard work for you. 


to clean the closet bowl. 
Sprinkle a 
little into the bowl, follow the directions 
on the can and flush. Where there were 
stains and markings before there is a re- 
freshingly white and shining surface and 
the hidden trap is as clean as new. Dis- 
infectants are not necessary for Sani-Flush 
does its work thoroughly. 

/ Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and _ house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
eannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25¢ in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 


price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 





| Do You Need More Money? 


To help your husband—to help your children 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable. 

The happy, contented women shown above are all 
free from worry and with money coming in. 
of them has founded, with our help, a gre 
and prosperous business and every year se 
of them making more money. And these ¢: 
by no means exceptional, for 


In More Than 24,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving. women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No 
be evious experience is nec Ress: ry — we show you 
ow to maketmoney in an easy, congenial and profitable way. 

We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and pnderwe: ar for 
men, women and children are famous the world ove 

Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 


UL STAR 


Each 
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We havebeen in business here for more than 26 years 











Now that she saw Tom Holby in print, 
her heart fairly simmered with the thrill 
of her encounter with him. It was as if 
she had knocked the hat off King David 
as he bent to pick up her harp for her. 
She forgot for a long while that she was 
a respectable widow—of a very poor 
sort, for it came to her in an avalanche 
of shame that she was neither respectable 
nor a widow. 

But she was a fugitive now from her 
past and from such thoughts, and she 
caught up the magazines with a desperate 
eagerness, as if they were cups. of 
nepenthe. 


CHAPTER VIII 


R. STEDDON would have sent up 

a new kind of prayer if he could 
have seen his daughter guzzling at the 
profane literature that had fallen into her 
hands. 

The first of the magazines was devoted 
to articles about the famous film stars 
and their families, philosophies and fads. 
Men and women, some of whose faces 
had stared at her from the billboards of 
Calverly, were presented there in mufti. 
Here was a daredevil cowboy seated on 
the porch of a gorgeous home, with a 
delicious baby in his arms. Here were 
beautiful leading men smoking pipes and 
reading books or cuddling dogs. Here 
were women of all types, many of them 
evidently wealthy and all of them in- 
tensely domestic. 

She read every word of the first maga- 
zine, including the advertisements. Then 
she heard a white-aproned steward march 
through the car, crying: “Fir scall flunch 
in dinin’ caw! Firs scall flunch!” 

The trek to the dining-car was another 
new experience. The prices were terri- 
fying, but the new dishes were educa- 
tional. She chose the cheapest, but they 
were spiced with the sauce of novelty. 
She had never eaten at sixty miles an 
hour. It was strange to start to lift 
your fork and have it reach your mouth 
a hundred feet away. You might lift 
your spoon from your teacup in one 
county and have it reach your lips in an- 
other. There was much landscape be- 
tween the cup and the lip. The view 
outside her dining-room at home had 
never changed except from winter to 
summer. But here the world went racing 
past. 

She lingered longer than was necessary 
in the hope that Mr. Holby and Miss 
Teele would visit the diner, but they did 
not appear. 

She returned to her car and took up 
the second magazine. This was also de- 
voted to the screen people, but it was 
more ambitious artistically. 

Here were women of opulent beauty 
in tremendous hats, with Niagaral 
plumes, in skirts voluminous enough to 
conceal a family. There were others 
with almost nothing on at all. 

There were a few portraits of men 
even more garbless, foreign dancers and 
Americans in barbaric decorations. There 
was an article about a Cubist painter 
whose mad paintings made Remember’s 
head ache. There was an article about a 
titled: Englishman of fame who was going 
to write moving pictures. 
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Wearied a little by the hubbub of 
beauty and its advertisement, Remember 
put the two magazines aside. They 
seemed to be hot with curious flames 
that strangely did not shrivel the paper. 
The people who were celebrated there by 
name and face and figure must, if there 
were any truth in her father’s faith, be 
lost souls, damned to blister in their 
unshriveling skins forever. But how 
little they must know of their destinies! 
Or if they knew, how little they cared! 

And then she heard a voice across her 
shoulder, a voice of peculiar and unpleas- 
ant softness. She had read somewhere 
of a velvet voice. This one was of plush. 

She felt uneasy before she turned her 
head and almost bumped noses with the 
woman who spoke. At this close range 
her resemblance to a doll was astounding: 
the eyes were vast and glassy, the nose 
a pug, the mouth full and thick with 
paint, the face painted white and red, 
the hair kinky yellow as if it were made 
of hobby-horses’ tails. 

The voice of imitation velvet repeated: 
“What I was sayin’ was: ‘Few’'ve fin- 
ished ‘th that magazine, j’mind fi berried 
it off vou?’ I aint sor that numba yet.” 


Pe EEMBEE hardly knew how to an- 
swer that face and that dialect. She 
handed the magazine up over the back 
of the seat with a smile of shy gener- 
osity. 

The animated doll remained leaning 
across the seat. She must be kneeling 
on the other side. As she skimmed the 
magazine rapidly, the way she ran her 
eyes up each page reminded Remember 
somehow of a cat licking one of its paws. 

As the girl skimmed picture and text, 
she talked without looking at Remember: 

“Youre on the way to Sanglus, I 
spose.” 

“To where?” 

“Lussanglus—chief suburb of Holly- 


wood. Nearly everybody in thi’ strain 
is bound furl Sanglus.” 

“Just where is that?” Remember 
asked. 


“My Gawd, is there anybody on earth 
who don’t know that dump? Or maybe 
you call it Loss Anjulees. No two peo- 
ple pernounce it alike.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—I didn’t 
catch the name at first. No, I’m only 
going as far as Tuckson.” 

“Too-son, eh? I was there once, on 
location—desert stuff, you know. Some 
sand around there, believe me! You're 
not on the screen, I guess.” 

“No! No, I’m not.” 

“Tt's the life—leastways it was. So 
many amachoors bein’ drord into it now, 
though, it aint what it was., It’s the 
money gets ’em all. Who joo spose is 
on this strain?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

The strange creature disappeared and 
came round to sit down opposite Re- 
member. 

“Joo mind if I set in with you awhile? 
You’re alone, aint you? Or is your hus- 
ban’ up smokin’ the way mine always is. 
As I says to Cyril only the yother day: 
‘If you’d ’a’ gave as much attention to 
your rart as you have to your tubbacca, 
you’d have John D. workin’ for you!’ I 
says. ‘Better to smoke here than here- 
after,’ he says. He’s awful speedy with 
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the subtitles, that boy. I don’t smoke 
myself. Not that I got any prejudices 
against it. But I think it takes away 
from a woman's charm, don’t you? No 
offense intended! Maybe you smoke 
yourself.” 

Remember wagged her head in a daze. 


She would have been horrified to be sus- | 
pected of tobacco, and yet since this | 


blatant piece of ignorant artifice had 
ebjections to it, her inclination grew 
perverse. 

The magazine engaged the visitor’s at- 
tention a moment, and Remember studied 
her as if she were something in a zoo. 
There was aggressive impudence in the 
very way she sat, her chin high, her 
nostrils aflare, her head flaunted now and 
then to shake away her curls as a horse 
tosses its mane aside—her shoulders 
thrown back, her bosom uplifted, her 
cibows agog, one hand set with fingers 
dispread on an emphatic hip, legs all over 
the place, and the skirt so short that one 
knee bared by its rolled-down stocking 
was manifest. 

Remember was almost petrified to ob- 





serve that the kneecap was powdered and | 


rouged! 

Abruptly the perfectly modeled minx 
shattered Remember’s calm with the first 
curse she ever heard a woman use. 

“Well, I’m damned! Would ja see 
what they done to me!” 

She whirled herself round and flounced 
down at Remember’s side in a cyclone 
of perfumery. She pointed to the open 
page where there was a picture that had 
slapped Remember in the face: a young 
man clad in a leopard’s pelt and nothing 
else danced while he held aloft like a 
cane the horizontal figure of a girl simi- 
larly revealed and concealed. She was 
flung backward, broken at the waist, a 
mass of hair flowing down from her re- 
verted head; and she was pitifully beauti- 
ful. The name under the picture was 
Viva dArtoise. 


“THAT'S me. Veva Dartoy’s a stage 

name o’ course. They used that 
old pitcher of me with my first husban’! 
The nerve of ‘em! I ought to soo ’em 
for slander. It’s three years old. Them 
leopard-skins is all out of style. They 
done that to me just to save makin’ a 


noo cut. I'll show you some of my very 
latest.” 
And while Remember’s soul was 


joggled as if the train had left the rails 
to run along the ties, the girl had left 
her and returned carrying a sheaf of 
photographs, which she displayed with a 
frankness that shattered Remember’s 
calm, 

In some of them she was as fragile 
and poetical as if she had capered off 
the side of a Greek vase by Douris him- 
self. In others her beauty was petulant 
and deprecatory, shy and inexpressibly 
pure. Again she was an acrobat, reck- 
less of consequences. There were pic- 
tures of her husband and herself, her 
husband looking as much like a young 
Greek god as possible, holding her in the 
air as high as possible. And each per- 
mitted the other to be seen in public like 
that! 

Remember was so shaken that she 
could find nothing at all to say. She re- 
gained speech only when Mlle. D’Artoise 
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brought out some scenes taken on the 
steps of her home—a charming little 
Spanish bungalow, with her husband 
mowing.the lawn, and her ancient mother 
smiling from the porch. In all these 
pictures Mlle. Viva held a baby, an 
adorable chubby thing that restored Re- 
member to civilization as she under- 
stood it. 

The mother explained: “I hadda leave 
him for a dash to N’York. I and m‘us- 
band hadda play a coupla dancers at a 
swell reception—for the movies, 0’ 
course. And they hadda shoot us on 
Fith Avenyeh to get local color.” 

“They shot you for local color!” Re- 
member gasped. “Where?” 

“On Fith Avenyeh. We been shot all 
over the place. We used to be in vawd- 
vul, but we drifted into doin’ spectaculars 
for the movies in the big perductions. 
It’s the life! Hadn’t you ever thought 
of takin’ a shy at it?” 

Remember shook her head. Mlle. Viva 
smiled: ‘Come on in; the water’s fine. 
With your face and figger, there’s nothin’ 
to it.” 

Remember shuddered. The Eden -of 
the movies was not for her. But she 
was an insatiable audience. Her informa- 
tion was a Sahara, and no amount of rain 
could be too much. 

All afternoon Viva chattered, giving 
Remember a liberal education in one of 
the countless phases of moving-picture 
life, a foreign world, another planet where 
everything was unlike anything she had 
ever imagined, where the very laws of 
social gravity were reversed. What she 
heard gave her no curiosity to see more, 
and an assurance that her dear old father 
had made a good guess at Los Angeles. 


CHAPTER IX 


IVA was still talking when the 

steward came through again with his 
proclamation: “Fir scall fr dinner ’n dine 
caw! Fir scall f’r din dine caw!” 

There was a scurry among the pas- 
sengers, and Remember was eager to go, 
but Viva could not break off the story 
she was telling. Suddenly she stopped, 
stared, seized Remember’s arm and 
whispered: “Pipe what’s comin’!” 

Remember piped a dramatic woman 
of singularly noble face and figure, and 
somewhat grandiose carriage. Following 
her was an elegant gentleman of a cer- 
tain exoticism, a bit peevish over the 
bad manners the train displayed in toss- 
ing him to and fro. 

“Joo know who that is?” Viva whis- 
pered, and did not stay for an answer. 
“That dame is the great Miriam Yore. 
She’s been the grand slam at the Metta- 
politan op’ra for years. And the flossy 
guy with her is that big English aurthor 
Whats-his-name. You know, he wrote— 
oh, all them books. 

“They're bound for Movieland too. 
Everybody’s makin’ that way. The com- 
p'tition is something fierce.” 

The return of Viva’s husband released 
her to her own thoughts for the rest of 
the evening. Viva introduced the partner 
of her fate and her dances and hurried 
away to the women’s room to “worsh 
up for the eats.” 

After dinner Remember found her way 
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to the observation-car and sat on the 
platform awhile, watching the dark world 
of her past fleeing backward to the 
horizon and vanishing thence into the 
stars. But her interests were no longer 
backward. She wanted to look ahead. 
She rose from the contemplation of night 
and reéntered the car. 

Noting that the writing-desk was not 
in use, she was reminded of her task. 
She sat down and began a letter home. 
Her heart, weary with the day’s excur- 
sions, melted again toward her mother 
and father. She wrote them a prattle of 
childish enthusiasm about the journey. 
She did not mention Viva or the others. 
She was afraid they would frighten her 
parents as much as they had frightened 
her, and not so agreeably. 


HE had finished her letter and was 

sealing it when she suddenly remem- 
bered Dr. Bretherick’s prescription. She 
was to have a lover on the first day! 
The very name of the figment of Breth- 
erick’s mania had been crowded out of 
her mind by these curious unbelievab!e 
people who actually moved and breathed. 
After a little groping, she recalled Wood- 
bury, then Woodhouse, then Woodvil'c. 
She took up the painful composition of a 
postscript with all the agony of an author 
trying to remember and to originate at 
the same time. 

She had mentioned nobody that she 
had met. Now she must describe the 
important man that she would never 
meet. He was an imaginary and there- 
fore a quite perfect character. She finally 
wrote: 


Oh, I forgot! Who do you suppose 
I ran into on the train? You'd never 
guess in a million years. You know 
when I went to Carthage to take care 
of Aunt Mabel? Well, do you remem- 
ber me telling you about the awfully 
nice man I met at church? Mr. Wood- 
ville was his name. Remember? Well, 
would you believe it, he is on this train! 
Isn't it a small world! He has been 
most kind and polite. I met him in 
church, as you remember, and some- 
how I feel much safer not being alone. 
I’m sure you’ll be glad. He’s very reli- 
gious but awfully nice—I mean, so of 
course awfully nice. Good night again, 
you darlings! 


Being told that he remembered Mr. 
Woodville, Dr. Steddon obligingly re- 
membered him. Mrs. Steddon had been 
warned of the fiction and collaborated in 
it. Dr. Steddon was one of those who 
believe almost anything they are told, 
especially when they hope for its truth. 
And there was nothing he hoped for so 
much as that his child should meet a 
good man and love him and be loved 
by him. That is the parental ideal. 


CHAPTER X 


FTER Remember had finished her 
letter and sealed it, she paused, 
wondering what to do with it. 

As she sat irresolute, beating the en- 
velope against the tip of her fingers, she 
saw Miss Miriam Yore come into the 
observation-car and pass on out to the 
platform. She was followed by the fa- 
mous unknown author. 
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She saw the porter of the observation 
car grinning in front of her foggily. He 
spoke twice before she heard back what 
he had said. 

“Want me to mail yo’ letta, lady, at 
next stop?” 

She nodded and gave it to him with 
a warm thank-you. He would much have 
preferred a cold quarter. 

Remember saw that the platform was 
not crowded. So she drifted out with 
labored casualness and sat down, pre- 
tending to study the scenery and to be 
quite deaf. Practice was making her 
a zealous actress if not a good one. 

The author was just offering Miriam 
Yore a cigarette. 

“Thanks, old thing, I don’t dare. 
I’ve smoked myself blue in the face 
today. I’ve got to fill my lungs with 
fresh air while the porter makes up my 
drawing-room, or I wont sleep. 

“As I was saying, I think you’re quite 
wrong about the moving pictures. Of 
course, most of those that have been 
done are abominable, but that’s because 
they were done by the wrong people. 

“Have you seen me as Aypatia? 
There was a picture—poetry, passion, 
splendor, drama! In that scene where 
the Christian fanatics drove the won- 
derful Hypatia to the altar and tore her 
to pieces—it was tremendous, you know, 
really!) There was something there that 
only the camera could give. You didn’t 
see me in that?” 


GHE was a genuine “Have-you-seen- 
me?”—just what the French call a 
“nas-tu-vu?” 

“No, I must confess. I go so sel- 
dom. In England I saw mainly the 
cowboy pictures. I met some of the 
men of the ror Ranch when they were 
on the other side.” 

Remember noted he 
“rahnch.” 

It must be glorious to say it naturally. 

He went on: “I love the cowboy things 
—nursery instincts still surviving, I 
fancy. But the big spectacles such as 
you speak of, they leave me cold. They 
have all the faults of grand opera, yet no 
music. I can stand the silent drama, but 
not the silent opera.” 

“But what right have you to criticize 
if you haven’t seen?” 

“Oh, but my dyah Miriam, if they 
had been worth seeing, I’d have been 
drawn to them.” 

“Rot, my dear—utter rot, and you 
know it! You are the type of literary 
buzzard who is never drawn to anything 
except what is dead or is done in a dead 
style according to dead rules. You live 
in a time when a new art is being cre- 
ated before your eyes, and instead of 
leaping into it, you are afraid, you hang 
back, like a child afraid of the ocean.” 

The author squirmed: “Oh, I say, my 
dear Miriam, aren’t you laying it on a 
bit strong? Aren’t I on the train going 
out to study your ocean? I want to 
swim. I’m going to try. Really!” 

“That’s better. It’s a far better thing 
than you’ve ever done. You'll see. 
You’ve written good novels, stories, 
plays, essays, poems—all sorts of things: 
but men have done those for thousands 
of years. When you write a movie, you 
do what no man ever did before this 


that said 
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Would you knowingly, uselessly sacrifice your youth? Would : 
you lose the companionship of men and women of your own age a 
and become old before your time? Unnecessary—those secret 


hours of longing, when in the intimacy of your boudoir, you 
recall those days of your radiantly beautiful tresses. 
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generation. And look at me: I’ve played 
plays; I’ve sung light operas, and grand 
operas, and danced a little; but good 
Lord, women have done those things for 
ages! In the moving picture I’m doing 
something that no woman before my 
generation ever did. 

“We are the pioneers, the Argonauts, 
the discoverers. We shall be classics as 
sure as ever classics were. It’s glori- 
ous!” 

The author was a trifle jealous of such 
fine writing from a singer and an actress. 
He tried to put her in her place: 
~“T see what you're driving at. In 
fact, I’ve written much the same thing 
and said it to interviewers, who got it 
all wrong of course—interferers, I call . 
them. But what good did it do me? I 


| was merely accused of trying to white- 
/wash myself for going after big money. 


AERA A ARR 


Of course I want the big money. I in- 


, sist on it, or I should if they refused it 


—which they don’t; quite the contr’ ry. 

“If I go in for moving pictures, I 
shall not try to do any of your grandiose 
things. They’re all right in their place, 
but I think there’s more art in the smaller 
forms. I want to do something smart, 
satirical, the high-comedy thing. The 
pictures seem to me to need the aristo- 
cratic touch more than anything else.” 

Miss Yore yawned: “Beware of the 
aristocratic touch, my dear. It means 
boredom most of the time. I know no 
end of aristocrats who are interesting, 
but that’s because they are soldiers or 
statesmen, big-game hunters, adventur- 
ers. But your deadly drawing-rooms— 
keep those off the screen, or you'll bank- 
rupt your backers.” 

The author yawned. “Speaking of 
bankrupting your backers, old dear, I 
hear that you are doing your best to 
accomplish that. I was told by a man 
who claimed to know—and said so when 
he said it—that you are getting ten thou- 
sand a week. Is it true?” 


| But what I mean to say, is: 


IRIAM rose and smacked his cheek 


lightly: 
“Are you jealous?” 
“Yes, I am, rather. They’re only 


giving me twenty- -five thousand for my 
new piece. They said they couldn’t pay 
me more because you stars were such— 
well, the word they used was hogs. It’s 
a shame to pauperize me to fatten you.” 

“Fatten? Don’t use the hideous word. 
If you knew the agonies I go through to 
keep my flesh down! All this money 
and all this glory, and I’m hungry all 
the time!” 

She slipped through the door like her 
own La Tosca. The author laughed a 
kindly “Good night!” stood a moment 
finishing his cigarette, and studying out 
of the corner of his eye the mute, meek 
auditor whom they had perhaps forgot- 
ten, perhaps had been playing to all the 
time. 

He left Remember dizzy with what 
she had overheard. The contrast be- 
tween Viva and Miriam Yore was com- 
plete. The moving-picture planet was 
plainly one of enormous size and variety. 

But the wickedest thing about it in 
her eyes was the money it squandered. 
The richest banker in Calverly was a 
pauper compared to the woman who had 
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just left the platform. And all she did 
was to stand up and have her picture 
taken. Remember had never read 
“Hypatia,” and she did not believe that 
any such thing had happened as Miriam 
Yore described. She did not know that 
the moving picture had been taken from 
a novel written by a clergyman. 

All that Remember knew of the Rev- 
erend Charles Kingsley’s works was “The 
Water Babies” and a poem from which 
her father was always quoting: “Be 
good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever.” 

Remember was not clever; and every- 
body knew it. Yet she had not been 
good; and only three people knew it. 

Not having been good, she just had to 
be clever. 


CHAPTER XI 


Crows suddenly afraid of the night- 
shrouded plains, and the loneliness 
of the deserted platform, Remember re- 
turned to the lights. Through car after 
car she pushed, seeking her own. She 
had not kept count of its number. Each 
car was now a narrow alley of curtains. 

She was lost on a madly racing comet 
made up of bedrooms and_ corridors 
where men in underclothes climbed lad- 
ders or sat on the edges of their beds 
yawning and undressing. Tousled heads 
leered at her from upper berths or from 
cubbyholes. She had to squeeze past 
men and women in bathrobes straggling 
down the halls. 

She.was frightened. She had never 
believed such scenes possible. She was 
panic-stricken at being unable to find her 
own hiding-place. Her porter was not 
to be found. At last she met Viva com- 
ing out of a washroom dressed as if 
some one had yelled, “Fire!” Remem- 
ber felt positively fond of her: a friend 
in need is a friend indeed. 

Viva wore a gaudy kimono and kept it 
close about her with a modesty sur- 
prising in view of her photographs. Re- 
member had not learned that artists of 
Viva’s field are no less prudish in pri- 
vate for being so shameless in public. 
There’s safety in numbers. 

Remember greeted Viva with enthusi- 
asm: “Oh, I’m so glad to see you. This 
must be my car, then.” 

“Ves, dear-ree,” said Viva; “was you 
lost? Your number’s number sev’m, 
just this side of mine. Too bad you 
didn’t take a section. Some big hick 
got on board whilst you was away— 
and he’s asleep up in your attic now:” 

This. was disconcerting indeed. The 
tenant of Remember’s sky parlor had 
left a pair of his shoes in front of her 
berth, and his clothes were visible hang- 
ing on a coat-hook. 

There was no escape for the girl. She 
had to clamber into her pigeonhole and 
make the best of it. She had the curi- 
ous feeling that she had crawled under 
a strange man’s bed to spend the night. 

And how was she to kneel down and 
say her prayers in that aisle! In the 
berth she could not even kneel up. This 
was the first night of her life that she 
ever omitted that genuflection. She had 
to pray lying down, and she asked the 
Lord to forgive her this one more sin. 



























































“Tt taught me how important it is 
to have a clear, wholesome skin.’’ 


if hee beauty of a clear, 
flawless complexion — 
how much woman’s charm 
depends upon it. Yet how 
many, many women have 
failed to keep their com- 
plexions fresh and clear. 


Do you realize what a big 
part your complexion can 
play in creating for you a 
new attractiveness — in win- 
ning the admirationof friends? 
A complexion that will bring 
you compliments is easy 
to achieve. 


You can attain the beauty of 
a fresh, dainty complexion, 
just as thousands of attrac- 
tive women have, if you begin 
today to use Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream regularly. 

Ingram’s. Milkweed Cream 
does more than the ordinary 
face cream. It has an exclu- 
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sive therapeutic property 
that actually ‘tones up’— 
revitalizes—the sluggish 
tissues of the skin. Applied 
regularly it heals and nour- 
ishes the skin cells, soothes 
away redness and roughness, 
banishes slight imperfections. 
Used faithfully, it will bring 
to you a new beauty of 
complexion. 


For the most effective way in 
which to use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream read Health Hints, the 
little booklet packed with every 
jar. It has been prepared by 
specialists to insure that you get 
from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
the fullest possible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and 
purchase a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream in the fifty-cent or 
the one-dollar size. Begin at once 
to gain the beauty of a fresh, 
glowing, wholesome complexion— 
it will add so much to your charm. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
46 TENTH STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


Ingiams 


Milkweed 
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Posed by Constance 
Talmadge in “‘Danger- 
ous Bustness’’— a First 
National motion picture. 
Miss Talmadge is one of 
many attractive women 

in pictures” who use 
and endorse Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream for 
proper care of the com- 
plexion. 


“It was just wonderful—the way everyone 
complimented my complexion 


Send us a dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty Purse 
containing samples of 
Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, Ingram’s 
Rouge, Ingram’s Vel- 
veola Souveraine Face 
Powder, an eider-down. 
powder pad, and sam- 
ples of our other leading 
Toilet-Aids. 


There iS 


in Every 
Beauty Jar 














§ CAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 

‘altz and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances 
in a few hours--at home--in private by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy--fascinating. 
Positively no other like it. No i artner 


music--no p; 
is taught successfi 


. us: lly. 
GOMPLETE COURSE ON TRIAL. Write me today 
for FREE Information and Low Si 

WILLIAM 


Studio 55 


rise Offer. 
CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 
4737 Broadway = Chicago, f 
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: + Conscientious, careful training by members of our Faculty m= * 
this possible. You, too, should succeed, with proper tr 


Earn $50, $75, $100 a week ané 


The kusiness world pays big prices for good ad 
lustrations. Learn to draw during your spa’ 
“Federal” home-study method—endorsed by * 
EASY to LEARN, PRACTICAL from A to Z. ‘ 
today for “Your Future,” 2 beautiful new book which explair 


Federal School of Commercial Designing, 726 Federal Sch- 


S QUICK-FASY-ARTISTIC. 
supply, drug and stat’y stores. Acce 





No Paste NEEDED 
Use thet to mount ail kodak 


> pictures. post cards,clippings in albums 
Made | fa Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Hear? 

3 ek, 
Sli ther on corners of pictures, thes webendes ck. 


gray, Sepia, an 










lo muss, no fuss, At phote 

pt no substitutes; 
waagond. 10e brings full pnke. and samples 
EL MFG. CO., Dept. 20-K, 4711 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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id Powell in George tzmaurice’s 


Mae Murray and Da ¢ 
“Idols of Clay” 


The most fascinating thing 
in the world! 


—learning to write for the Movies! Millions are 
yearning to do it! Thousands are Jearning how! 
Movie lovers everywhere ure taking it up! It’s a 
wonderful new idea—exciting, magnetic, full of a 
thousand glowing new possibilities for everyone— 
Learntnc How vo Wrirte ProropLays anp Sro- 
RIES BY A SimpLe New System or Going To THE 
Movies ro Get Ipuas! 

The wonder, the thrill, the joy, the deep personal 
gratification of secing your own thoughts, your own 
ideas, your own dreams, the scenes you pictured in 
your fancy, the situation sketched in your imagina- 
tion, the characters you whimsically portrayed,— 
all gloriously come to life right there on the sereen 
before your very eyes, while you sit in the audience 
with that. flushed, proud smile of success! Yours! 
Yours at last. And you never dreamed it could be! 
You doubted yourself,—thought you needed a 
fancy education or * 





gift of writing.” 

To think of thousands now writing plays and 
stories who used to imagine they Never Covrp! 
Not geniuses, but just average, everyday, plain, me- 
and-you kind of people. Men and women in many 
businesses and professions—the modest worker, the 
clerk, the stenographer, bookkeeper, salesman, 
motorman, truckman, barber, boiler-maker, doctor, 
lawyer, salesgirl, nurse, manicurist, model—people 
of all trades and temperaments deeply immersed 
in “manufacturing movie ideas,” of planning scen- 
arios, of adapting ideas from photoplays they see, 
of re-building plots, of transforming situations, or 
re-making characters seen on the films—all devot- 
ing every moment of their spare time to this absorb- 
happy work! Turning leisure hours into golden 
ilities! 

And the big secret of their boundless enthusiasm, 
now catching on like wild-fire among all classes of 
people, is that many of them, by reading some 
article just as you are reading this, have discovered 
the wonders of a New System of Story and Play 
Writing, published at Auburn, New York, which 
enables them to make such rapid progress that they 
are soon transfixed with amazement at the sim- 
plicity and ease with which plays and stories are 
put together for the magazines and moving picture 
studios. 

For the world’s supply of photoplays is constantly 
absorbed in the huge, hungry maw of public demand. 
Nearly anybody may turn to playwriting with 
profit, It is the most “fascinating thing in the world! 
And also most lucrative. Skilled writers live in 
luxury and have princely incomes. They dictate 
their own terms and never are dictated to. They 
live and work and do as they please. They are 
free, independent, prosperous and popular! 

You need not stay outside of this Paradise, unless you 
WANT to! You ha smuch right to Successas they. They, 
too, had to begin—they, too, were once uncertain of them~ 
selves. But they made a start, they took a chance, they 
gave themselves the benefit of the doubt, they simply BE- 
LIEVED THEY CovtLp—AND THEY Dip! Your experience 
may be the very same. so why not have a try at it? The 
way is wide open and the start easier than ever you 
dreamed. Listen! The Authors’ Pres , of Auburn, 
York, today makes you this astonishing offer: Realizing 
that you, like many others, ure uncertain of your ability 
and don’t know whether 3 mL could learn to write or not, 
gree to send you absolutely 
“THE WONDER BOOK FOR 
WRITERS,’” which is a book of 
wonders for ambitious men and 
women, beautifully illustrated 
with handsome photographs—a 
gold mine of ideas that will gratify 
Your expectitions so fully that you 
will be on the tip-toe of eagerness 
to BEGIN WRITING AT ONCE! 

So don’t turn over this page 
without writing your name and 
address below and mailing at 
once. You've nothing to pay. 
You're not obligated in the slight- 
est. THIS MAGNIFICENT BOOK Is 
Yocurs—F-: Simply send 10 
cents in U.S. coin or stamps to 
cover cost of packing, addressing 
and mailing this book. No strings 
“"nur copy is all ready, waiting to be 

“FT and get it now. 


yt. 289, Auburn, N. Y- 
7 FREE “The Wonder 
es not obligate me in 

or mailing. 











































Ae night long the train was speeding 
through Kansas, and the next morn- 
ing it was still in Kansas. 

The scenery was flat as a pancake, but 
there was no monotony in it for Remem- 
ber. Towns and farms, and farms and 
towns, windmills and tree-clusters and 
barns and pigsties were all wonderland 
to her. And dear brave people were 
making their homes there. 

Setting her watch back an hour just 
before entering the romantic State of 
Oklahoma was in itself an exciting ex- 


perience. The names of the stations 
were literature, poetry—Arkalon, Liberal, 
Guyman. Texhoma, Dalhart, Middle- 


water, Bravo, Naravisa, Tucumcari. Los 
Tanos, Tularosa, Alamogordo, Turquoise, 
Grogrando, El Paso. 

She lunched in Kansas, crossed Okla- 
homa in two hours, entered Texas, dined 
in New Mexico and breakfasted again in 
Texas, went right back into New Mexico 
and lunched in Arizona! 

The scenery was such a book of ad- 
venture that Remember needed no other 
diversion; she was grateful for the fact 
that Viva had one of her sick headaches 
and did little talking. The heat and 
dust kept the great Miriam in her draw- 
ing-room, and Robina too. She saw Tom 
Holby in the dining-car, but he did not 
speak to her, of course, because she did 
not speak to him. But she studied him 
slyly when he was not looking, and she 
wondered what could make him worth 
so much money. She had not Jearned 
that merchandise is worth just what it 
will bring in the market, whether the 
merchandise be ships or shoes or seal- 
ing wax, souls or smiles or tears. 

Remember spent most of her day on 
Doctor Bretherick’s scenario, planning 
her second letter home, and growing ac- 
quainted with that husband of hers. She 
used Tom Holby as a model, reluctantly, 
vet for lack of better material. Mr. 
Woodville eluded her maddeningly, how- 
ever, and her sketch of him was so in- 
consistent that her father, when her 
parents received her second letter. found 
in its very befuddlement an evidence 
that she was losing her wits over the 
fellow. 

Dr. Steddon was pleasantly alarmed. 
Every man is afraid of every man who 
interests his daughter. Yet he wants 
some man to capture her..... And 
Mrs. Steddon—who shall say what 
strange thoughts were hers as she made 
of herself a claque to assure the success 
of Remember’s performance? 

The train carried Remember deeper 
and deeper into the soul of Mr. Wood- 
ville, and in the dark hours she spent 
in her berth, reclining on an elbow and 
gazing at the incredible landscape, every- 
thing unreal grew real, and her mystic 
bridegroom began to take form and voice, 
eyes and integrity. After a night of 
sleep and of curious dreams, she woke 
with her romance well understood. As 
often happens with mathematicians and 
other poets, the subordinate brains 
toiled while the executive brain slept, 
and woke to find a problem solved. 


At one point the train came to an 
abrupt halt. A drawbar in the en- 
gine had broken and dropped; it had 
torn off the ends of the ties for hun- 
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dreds of yards before its drag had been 
noticed by the engineer and the engine 
stopped. If the train had not been 
puffing slowly up a steep grade, it would 
have been derailed and sent roliing like 
a shot snake; some of the passengers 
would probably have been mangled and 
killed. 

It was a long while before the pas- 
sengers found this out. and they reveled 
in the delight of averted disaster. Re- 
member thought how fitting it would 
have been for her to have suffered a 
death so closely akin to Elwood’s. There 
would have been an artistic grandeur 
in the pattern of their fates. And yet 
she could not heip being glad to be 
alive. She had ridden a thousand miles 
and more, spiritually as well as physi- 
cally, away from Calverly. 

Nobody knew how long the train 
would be delayed. They were like peo- 
ple on a ship becalmed in midocean. 
They could not go on until a new en- 
gine was secured. A trainman had to 
walk to the next block-signal tower miles 
ahead, and telegraph back for another 
locomotive. 

The passengers settled down to hours 
of deferment, cursing delay and compax- 
ing it not with the speed of the pioneers 
who agonized across the wilderness, but 
with the velocity of yesterday's express. 


EMEMBER and Viva’ wandered 

about looking at the cactus and the 
sagebrush and expecting a rattlesnake 
under every clump. Viva returned to 
the car and to sleep, but Remember 
strolled farther and farther away. 

She saw Tom Holby set out for a brisk 
walk. He climbed a ragged butte with 
astonishing agility, winning the applause 
of the passengers. He had the knack of 
acquiring applause. 

The other passengers came and went, 
and Remember went farther and farther. 
She wanted to see what was on the other 
side of that butte as much as mankind 
has longed to see the other side of the 
moon. When she got round, she found 
that the other side was much like the 
other side—more desert, more pbuttes, 
utter dissimilarity, yet the complete re- 
semblance of chaos to chaos. 

When she started back, the cool of the 
shadow made her rest awhile. The heat 
and the hypnosis of the shimmering 
sand-sea put her asleep in spite of her- 
self. She woke with a start. The train 
was moving, a new engine dragging it 
and its broken engine. She ran, fell, 
picked herself up, limped hurriedly for- 
ward. 

She was alone in the wilderness. And 
the train was already a toy running 
through a gap between two lofty buttes, 
one a grandiose pile that reminded Re- 
member of a Biblical picture of the 
Tower of Babel, the other a deformed 
and crooked writhen diablerie. Both 
mocked the girl unendurably, and she 
stood panting in a suffocation of fright, 
her hands plucking at each other’s finger- 
nails—which was about as profitable as 
anything else they could have found to 
do! 

Then for the first time Remember un-: 
derstood what the desert meant to those 
who had seen the last burro die and 
found the canteen full of dry air. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Fos a trice Remember made a per- 
fect allegory of helplessness. on a 
monument. Then she experienced that 
immortal thrill of Robinson Crusoe’s 
when his lonesome eyes saw a human 
footprint. 

Remember’s thrill visited not her eyes, 
but her ears. She heard a voice laugh- 
ing, with a kind of querying exclamation: 

“Hello!” 

The word was as unimportant as could 
be, and it came from what she had just 
decreed the most useless thing on earth, 
a handsome moving-picture actor. But 
‘it meant what Friday meant to Crusoe. 

His next word was no more brilliant. 
Like Robina he was not paid for his 
dialogue. He touched his hat and said: 

“Well!” 

Remember had not yet even found 
that much to say. And he went on 
garrulously to the extent of: 

“Here we are, eh?” 

There was no denying this, and it was 
the first thing Remember’s paralyzed 
brain could understand. So she nodded 
briskly. 

Tom Holby laughed at Fate as in his 
pictures. He said: 

“T've nearly died of thirst in the des- 
ert half a dozen times, and I've gone 
mad twice, but there was always a 
camera or two a few yards off, and a 
grub-wagon just outside. And the liero- 
ine usually came galloping to the rescue 
and picked me up in time for the final 
clinch. I see the heroine, but the grub- 
wagon’s late.” 

“Wh-what are we going to do?” Re- 
member faltered. 

“Well, I'm not going to act, anyway. 
as long as there’s no camera on the job. 
Let’s sit down and wait.” 

-“For what?” 

“Oh. I guess the train will come back, 
or another one will come along, and we 
can flag it in plenty of time. Sit down, 
wont you?” 

Remember was almost disappointed at 
having her epic turned into a common- 
place. She resented the denial of a noble 
experience now that his coolness reas- 
sured her. She hated him a little more 
than ever. 


OM HOLBY brushed off a ledge of 
rock with his hat in movie fashion 
and said: 
“Sit down on this handsome red divan, 
wont you? 
“Yes, I know,” she said, and feeling 
that she ought to announce herself she 


stammered: “My name is Steddon, Re-: 


member Steddon.” 

“T always will,” he said. 

“No, that’s my first name. Remember 
is my first name.” 

“Oh! What a beautiful name! Espe- 
cially for such a—such a—mmm, yes.” 

He caught from her eyes that where 
she came from, a compliment from a 
stranger was an insult. 

“Do sit down,” he begged, “at least 
so that I can. I’m all out of training. 
and I’m dog tired.” 

She sat down, and he dropped down 
by her.. There was so much room else- 
where that this struck her as rather pre- 
sumptuous, but she could hardly resent 


I'm Mr. Holby, by the way.” ' 
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To persons who have not pre- 
viously heard of my method, this 
may seem a pretty bold state- 
ment. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my gradu- 
ates in any part of the world. 


There isn’t a State in the Union that 
doesn’t contain many players of the piano 
or organ who obtained their training from 
me by mail. I have far more students than 
were ever before taught by one man. Inves- 
tigate by writing for my 64-page free book- 
let, ‘“‘ How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 

My way of teaching 
piano or organ is en- 
tirely different from 
all others. Out of every 
four hours of study, 
one hour is spent en- 
tirely away from the 
keyboard, learning 
something about Har- 
mony and The Laws 
of Music. This is an 
awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘old 
school,” who still think 
that learning piano is 
solely a problem of 
“finger gymnastics.” 
When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accom- 
plish twice as much, 
because you under- 
stand what you are 
doing. Within four les- 
sons I enable you to 
play an interesting 
piece not only in the 
original key, but in 

other keys as well. 

j I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help—many 
of which are entirely un- 
known to the average 
teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away play- 
ing difficulties that have 
troubled students for gen- 
{ erations. By its use, Trans- 
position—usually a “night- 
mare” to students — be- 
comes easy and _fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson 
I introduce another im- 
portant and exclusive in- 
vention, QUINN-DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a_ simple, 
hand-operated moving- 
picture device, which en- 
ables you to see, right be- 
fore your eves, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually see 
| the fingers move. Instead 
i} of having to_ reproduce 
4 your teacher’s finger move- 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio RB30, 598 Columbia Road Boston, 25, Mass. 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


I'rom the Famous Sketch by Schneider, 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


ments from MEMORY—which cannot be always 
accurate—-you have the correct models before you 
during every minute of practice. The COLORO- 
TONE and QUINN-DEX save you months and years 
of wasted effort. They can be obtained only from 
me and there is nothing else anywhere even re- 
motely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method--yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include ail the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For the 
student of moderate means, this method of study- 
ing is far superior to all others, and even for the 
wealthiest students, there is nothing better at any 
price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought of 
the present day, and this makes all the difference 
in the world. 

My course is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians, who would not recommend any course that 
did not maintain the highest musical standards. It 
is for beginners or experienced players, old or 
young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
wish. All necessary music is supplied without extra 
charge. A diplomais granted. Write today; with- 
out cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
““ How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


ws SS aa © 
[— — —FREE BOOK COUPON— — — 


| QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio RB30 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


ie, without cost or obligation, your free book- 
10 or Organ,’’ and full particulars of 
duced Tuition offer. 
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labastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER. 


LABASTINE beautifies your walls—modernizes your home 
and conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is 
durable, sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster, 

or wallboard—in full five pound packages, directions on package; mixes with 
cold water. All Alabastine packages have cross and circle printed in red. 


ALABASTINE CO., 523 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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New Easy Way 
To Learn Drawing 


How you can earn big money 
in Commercial Art, Illustrating, 
Designing, or Cartooning, 
° * its * ” 
without being a “genius,” and 
regardless of your present ability. 


Never was there such a need for artists 


as today! Business, revitalized, needs 
thousands. Illustrated catalogs, adver- 
tisements, posters, circulars, trade-mark 


designs—countless pieces of art work are 
needed by the busy business world. 48,868 
periodicals are published in America— 
every one of them needs the services of 
at least two artists for each issue. You 
can’t begin to realize the gigantic amount 
of art work that must be done—and the 
demand is increasing daily. Big money 
is gladly paid—and big money is waiting 
for anyone with foresight enough to pre- 
pare for this pleasant profession. Thru 
our new easy method of teaching, YOU 
can earn $40 to $100 a week as an artist, 
regardless of your present ability. 


Learn in Spare Time 


This new method is like a fascinating game. 
No matter how little you may know about drawing, 
no matter whether people tell you ‘“‘you have no 
talent,” no matter what your present ability may be 
—if you can write we can teach you to draw. 
The new method simplifies everything—all the red- 
tape, ‘‘art for art’s sake” teaching and superfluous 
theory is taken out and in its place is put definite, 
practical instruction so that you will make money 
in the art game. The course is the work of an 
expert—Will H. Chandlee, an artist of over 35 years’ 
practical experience. And all your instruction is 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Chandlee. 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


An interesting and handsomely illustrated booklet, 
“How to Become an Artist,” has been prepared 
and will be sent to you without cost if you mail the 
coupon below. Mail coupon NOW for this attrac- 
tive free book and full details about our Special Offer 
of a FREE ARTIST’S OUTFIT to every new 
student. No obligation whatever. Address 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 1675, Marden Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
Room 1675, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me, without obligation, free book “How 
to Become an Artist’ together with full particulars 
of Free Artist’s Outfit to every new student. 


it, since it was not her house or her 
divan. 


There was a long silence. Then he 
mused aloud: 
“Remember, eh? Great! Robina 


would have preferred that to the one 
she chose. Do you know Robina?” 

“T’ve seen her.” 

“On the screen?” 

“On the train.” 

“Oh, then you haven’t seen her. That 
isn’t the real Robina that walks about. 
That’s just a poor, plain, frightened, 
anxious little thing, a Cinderella who only 
begins to live when she puts on her glass 
slippers. She has to be so infernally 
noble all day long that you can hardly 
blame her for resting her overworked 
virtues when she’s off the lot. I used 
to be a pretty decent fellow, too, before 
I began to be a hero by trade. But now 
—gosh, how I love my faults! When 
there’s no camera on me, I'm a mighty 
mean man.” 

“Really?” Remember said. 

“Oh, I’m a fiend. I’m thinking of 
playing villains for a while so that I can 
be respectable at my own expense out- 
side the factory. But I’m so mussed up 
between my professional emotions and 
my personal ones that it’s hard to keep 
from acting, on and off. Now, look at 
this situation. If the camera gang were 
here, I’d know just what to do. I’d be 
Sir Walter Raleigh in a Stetson and 
chaps. But since there’s just us two 
here, and I have you in my power—or 
you have me in your power—I don't 
know just how to act. It depends on 
you. Are you a heroine or an adven- 
turess?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Are you an onjanoo or a vamp?” 

“T don’t speak French.” 

“Then you must be an onjanoo,” he 
said. “In that case, I suppose I really 
ought to play the villain and—but here 
comes the train. Dog-on it, just as we 
were working up a real little plot! I 
hope I haven't compromised you. If 
you're afraid I have, I'll have to go back 
and hide till the next train comes along. 
Or you can, for I imagine it’s Robina 
that reversed the engine. She probably 
missed me and suspected that I was out 
here with a prettier girl than she is— 
pardon me! Shall I go hide?” 

“Oh, no! No! I couldn't think of it. 
Nobody knows me. It can’t make any 
difference what they say about mc.” 

“Gosh, what an enviable position! 
Stick to your luck, Miss Steddon. May 
T help you down?” 


CHAPTER XIII 


HAT was a chapter in Remember’s 

life. 

Holby had guessed right. Robina had 
looked for him, not found him, and had 
set the whole train in an uproar. She 
bore down on the helpless conductor, and 
when he protested against stopping the 
limited when it was already late, she 
pulled the rope herself. She knew the 
signals, having played in a railroad se- 
rial, and she soon had the train backing 
at full speed. 

She had not suspected that Tom Holby 
had a companion in the desert, and when 
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she looked out and saw him with the 
pretty chit whose magazine he had 
picked up, she was tempted to give the 
signal to go ahead again. 

She preferred, however, to give poor 
Holby her opinion of him. Remember 
crept back to her place, shivering with 
her first experience of stardom and its 
conspicuousness. 

Viva made a great ado over her and 
had to hear all about it. She sighed 
over the tameness of the incident as Re- 
nember described it. 

“But then, that was to what was to be 
expected, dear-ree. Us movie people gets 
so much excitement on the scene that 
we're all wore out when anything hap- 
pens with no director around to tell us 
what to do.” 

Remember escaped and took up in 
haste her daily bulletin for home con- 
sumption. Mr. Woodville grew more 
vivid in her letter, and his resemblance 
to Tom Holby was amazing. She even 
put in a little bit of her adventure and 
told how Mr. Woodville with marvelous 
heroism saved her from a rattlesnake 
that charged at her with fangs bristling 
and rattles in full play. She confessed 
that she had never met such a man, and 
that she really owed her life to him. 

She thought this would lead up ex- 
cellently to the proposal he was to make 
in the next day or two. She gave this 
letter to the perter, who dropped it off 
at the next stop. 


HE train made up so much of its lost 
time that it was only two hours late 
when it drew into Tucson. Remember 


was bewildered when she found that Tom | 
And | 


Holby was getting off there too. 
so was Robina. But they were only 
stretching their legs for exercise. 
paused to say good-by to Remember— 
just tipping her porter a quarter for two 
days’ inattention. 

She did not see the porter’s face. It 
was hardly as black as Robina’s when she 
was compelled to wait while Tom made 
his adieux. 

He left Remember in a whirl. But her 
faculties went round in the mad panic 
of a pinwheel when a strange, somber 
person spoke to her in a parsony voice: 

“Miss Steddon?” 

“Ves.” 

“T am Mr. Galbraith, pastor of the 
First Church here. Your father tele- 
graphed me to meet you at the train 
and look after vou.” 


And now what could Remember do, 
with the walls of her house of deceit 
crumbling around her? The next 
installment of this most unusual 
story will tell you. 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 


AS written the most 
delightful short story 
of his long career. 
It will appear in an early 
issue of this magazine. The 
title is as charming as the 
story itself. Watch out for 


‘“The Town That Wasn’t”’ 


Holby | 





Why Brad 





“ & ND could you really. Brad, shoot a 
£ man—even a burglar?” interrupted 
little Mrs. Harcourt, as her brother, the 
center of an interested group at the 
Country Club, was telling about the at- 
tempted Barker robbery. 

It was a question the others had on 
their lips to ask too. Bradford Barker 
was known as the most soft-hearted man 
lalive. Now he laughed. 

“You see, Kit.’ he explained, “that 
burglar didn’t trust me as much as you 
do. There he was working away, making 
a selection of salable valuables, as I tip- 
toed into the room. 

* ‘You make a _ fine, easy target, 
stranger,’ I said quietly, and as he turned 
his head with a jerk and found himself 
covered with my Colt Automatic Pistol 
he never hesitated a second. Up went 
his hands over his head as meek as a 
lamb. 

“No, Kit, you don’t have to go the 
limit when you have the power of a Colt 
to back up your commands. 

*“No laws or insurance can prevent my 
house being broken into and my _ goods 
stolen. This fellow came in through 
an open window and meant to go out 
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Barker Owns a “Colt” 





“You make an easy target, stranger,’ I said 


the same way in defiance of laws. But 
he hadn’t the nerve—none of them have 
—to defy a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt 
Revolver. 

“You are perfectly safe, Nitty, when 
you stand behind a Colt. No one is 
going to tempt you too much to shoot. 
The result is too certain. 

“So you see why | own a Colt Auto- 
matic— the best that money can buy ’—- 
which prevents loss, which neither laws 
nor insurance claims to do.” 

OUR dealer will be glad to show you 

the various models of Colt) Auto- 
matic Pistols or Colt Revolvers and 
advise you which is the best for your home 
protection. They are made by the historic 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Manfg. Co. of 
lartford, Conn., Manufacturers of Colt’s 
Revolvers, Colt’s Automatic Pistols, Colt’s 
(Browning) Automatic Machine Guns, 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine 
Rifles. 


RITE to the Colt Company for 

“The Romance of a Colt,” a very 
interesting booklet which they will be glad 
to send you free for the asking. 











—— 





fluffy, sweet. 
without contact with the hands. Look 
for the name ROYAL on every piece. 


We would like to send you our Recipe Book 
showing 50 delightful ways of using 


Distinctly different from any Marsh- 
mallow you ever ate before. 


Light, 


Made of finest materials 


arsn- 
mallows in cooking. If your dealer can 
not supply you, send 7oc for 1 lb., $1.40 
for 2 lbs., $3.50 for 5 lbs; prepaid. 


Rochester Candy Works 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“Only the fittest shall survive,’ says a 
great economic law—universal not only in 
Nature but in business. And every man 
faces this fact—that he must either prove 
that he has the training and knowledge to 
justify his advancement above merely rou- 
tine work or he must give way to those of 
greater skill or ability, for every organiza- 
tion is like a great sieve, constantly shaking 
the ‘‘small’? men down and out. 

Read the story in any pay roll—see how 
the force changes as the sifting process goes 
on—watch the incompetents dropping out 
or kept in small-pay jobs while the trained 
men stay andrisetothehigh-salaried places, 

Businessis firm in itsjudgment—it accepts 
no excuses for inefficiency or half-prepared- 
ness. It puts a man just where his ability 
fits him to belong—at the top, or in the 
yanks—or it sifts him out. 


Training That Keeps Men ‘Put’? 


No matter what position he holds, it is now 
possible for any man to get a training in his 
spare time which will put him on a par with 
many successful men who have spent years 
advancing to executive positions. He can 
make it to the interest of his house to keep 
him onthe pay roll thruall sorts of conditions. 
He gets preference by making himself more 
valuable than the mere plodder or detail 
worker. Mr. Maxwell, Vice President of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., says: ‘‘Weare im- 
pressed by any man who has persisted to the 
conclusion of a correspondence course in 
someimportant branch ofbusinesstraining.’’ 

- LaSalle is giving this kind of training to 
more than 50,000 ambitious men every year 
—developing men from the ranks into exec- 


Will You Be 





utive positions—qualifying present execu- 
tives for positions of larger responsibility. 
Every mail brings its quota of letters from 
LaSalle-trained men telling of rapid pro- 
motion and substantial salary increases. 


Mastery of Business Gained thru 
the LaSalle Problem Method 


LaSalle training not only makes modern 
business knowledge quickly and easily avail- 
able, but it gives this knowledge in a new 
way—not by requiring tedious memorizing 
or ‘‘grind work,’’ but by the interesting 
method of having the individual handle the 
actual business problems he would meet if 
he were holding an executive job in some 
large organization. 

He has at all times the close personal 
supervision by mail of a large staff of busi- 
ness and professional experts who guide him 
at every step, correct his errors, answer his 
queries, explain every situation. He getsin 
easily understood form the concrete experi- 
ence of the leading authorities in the subject 
he is studying—he gets quickly and thoroly 
in arelatively short time much more than he 
could get in years if he depended upon un- 
organized and undirected study or by merely 
picking up information as he went along. 
His course completed, he has practical 
knowledge—the kind of knowledge that is 
always in demand in the business world. 
He 1s thoroly trained by the problem 
method, which means that his training is 
plussed by experience. As a result, once 
installed in a good position, he holds it or 
advances while the sifting process is elim- 
inating men who have failed to develop 
their latent possibilities. 
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porations 
and LaSalle- 
Trained Men 
Every big com- 
mercialcorporation 
and railroad company 
in the United States has 
LaSalle-trained men in re- 
sponsible positions. As many 
as 50 to 2,000 are to be found 
in each of such organizations ag “eee 
Standard Oil Co., Ford MotorCo., U. 
S. Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., 
Pennsylvania System, International 
Harvester Co., Armour & Co., Baltimore 
& OhioR.R., Western Electric Co., etc., ete, 


Employers have come to reilize that LaSalle train- 
ing makes seasoned, eiticicnt men—the kind of men 
who knew how to do things—men with trained minds 
whocan make decisions based on complete and accu- 
rate knowledge of correct principles and modern 
business practice, 

The sifting process holds no hazards for the 
zvained man—it mercly brings him face to face 
with darvger opportunities. 


NOTE—To Ambitious Men 


The first step is the most important one because if 
you don’t takeit you can't progress, A tested, proven 
way to take the first step to a better income—a bigger 
position—permanently increased mental and financial 
power, lies in the marking and forwarding of the cou- 
pon below, A coupon is attached simply to make the 
way easy for the man who has the impulse to act—to 
qualify for bigger, better things—to give real service 
in business. 

“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” is the title of 
a book which has opened a door of greater oppor- 
tunity for many thousands of men. You will find 
it to possess something of real value for you. It 
will be sent without cost and without placing any 
obligation upon you. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


-—— oe ES ee ee  — -INVL 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 1066-R 


TRY COUP De eee eae ee i ee 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X 


below. Also a copy of your booklet, 


Business Management: Training Law: 
for Official, Managerial, Sales, and 
Executive positions, 

Higher Accountancy: Training 
for positions as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


oO Traffic Management — Foreign ae 
and Domestic: Training for posi- 

tions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 


[J Railway Accounting and Station 
Management: Training for Rail- 
way Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Accountants, Clerks, Station 
Agents, Members of Railway and 
Public Utilities Commissions, etc. 


Name 


CO 
CT 


erence, 


Trainin 


tive Le 


Degree, 

Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- 
for Business Men, 

Industrial ManagementEfficiency: 
Department Heads and all those 


desiring training in the 48 factors 
of efficiency, 


Business Letter-Writing: Train- 
ing for positions as Correspondent, 
Mail Sales Director, and all Execu- 
tter-Writing Positions. 


Training for Bar; LL. B. 


and Consultation Service 


O 
0 


g for Production Managers, 


etc. 


O 


Personnel and Employment Man. 
agement: Training for Employers, 
Employment Managers, 

tives, Industrial Engineers, 


‘“‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation to me. 


Banking and Finance: Training 
for executive positions in Banks 
and Financial Institutions, 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants: Prepares for State 
Board and Institute Examinations, 


Modern Foremanship: Training 
in the direction and handling of 
industrial forces—for Executives, 
Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, 


Business English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and 
Copy Writers, 


L 
O 


Commercial Spanish: Training 
for positions as Foreign Corre- 
spondent with Spanish speaking 
countries. 


Effective Speaking: Training in 
the art of forceful, effective speech 
for Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 


0 


Expert Bookkeeping: Training 
for position as Head Bookkecper. 


Execu- 


0 
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PAYING UP. 


(Continued from 


page 56) - | 
J 





and then I will come back and face the 
music. Don’t think of yourself, and 
don’t think of me: Marian’s the one to 
be thought of. You'll go through with 
it?” 

Sutton straightened up and stood for a 
moment: buried in thought. 

“Perhaps you think a million and a 
half too stiff a price,” said Tom iron- 
ically. 

“A million and a half! I turned that 
over on one deal a month ago.” 

“Then you'll come through?” 

“J—J—” Sutton checked himself with 
a gasp—seemed about to collapse, let 
fall one hand ‘on Tom’s shoulder, which 
it gripped with -painful force. He ap- 
peared to crouch and stare through the 
rain now driving down. 

Old Tom followed the direction of his 
gaze, which was toward the far end of 
the ‘garden; and.the hair bristled at the 
nape of-his. neck: For a vague white 
object which appeared to weave from 
side to side was coming up the path. 


As it drew nearer, they heard the 
crunch and scuffling of the loose gravel, 
and knew that it was real. Sutton loosed 
his hold and rushed out into the rain, 
while Tom, after a vain effort or two, 
got up on his tottering legs and followed. 
On reaching the spot, he found Sutton 
supporting Gard, whose head had sunk 
upon the shoulder of his late antagonist. 

“Thought I was dead, eh?” Gard mut- 
tered faintly. “Well, I’m not. For 
God’s sake, give me a drink.” 

They picked him up and laid him on 
the bench of the summerhouse. Old 
Tom rushed to his study for brandy. He 
returned to find Gard conscious and 
Sutton bandaging the wound snugly with 
strips torn from his shirt. 

“The point of the sickle must have 
bent on a rib and slid along under the 
muscle,” said Sutton to Tom. 

“Thank the Lord for the rotten tools 
they manufacture nowadays,” said Tom 
devoutly. 

“Served me right,” murmured Gard. 


“Don’t know how I came to try such 
a filthy trick. Don’t give me away, you 
chaps. Might get your car, Tom, and 
run me over to the hospital.” 


HE dance was over. The guests had 

departed, curious but ignorant about 
the sudden disappearance of their host 
and two conspicuous guests. Marian 
had gone to bed. 

Old Tom and Sutton were sitting in 
the library. Sutton’s face was worn but 
radiant; that of old Tom was merely 
worn. 

“Well,” said Tom heavily, “it looks as 
if I’d missed my bet, and I’m glad of 
it.” 

Sutton reached over and let fall his 
hand upon Tom’s shoulder. 

“Missed nothing,” said he. “I’ve had 
a talk with Gard—not about your af- 
fairs. He’ll keep his mouth shut, though. 
But between us the bet stands as it was. 
We carry on precisely as though Gard 
were dead.” 





THE GREAT GRAFT SYNDICATE 
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new friends, do all I can.to throw myself 
open to being defrauded. I shall accept 
suggestions from you and your fellow- 
conspirators.” 

“Well, say! You get my goat, all 
right!” puffed “Mr. Tubbel. “You’re a 
wonder, you are!” 

“Thank you,” said Murchison. “I am 
trying to save my mind and my life. 
All I ask is that you try to plan attacks 
sufficiently clever to spur my interest 
and intrigue my mind.” 

HE paused a moment. 

“On this floor, two doors to the 
rear of this room,” said Mr. Murchison, 
“is a room I have set aside as headquar- 
ters for your Graft Syndicate, if you 
choose to use it. The door will be open 
to all three of you at all times. If Miss 
Lind desires it, I shall be pleased to take 
her on as my private secretary. If Mr. 
Tubbel or Mr. Skink, or both, wish to 
have positions about my person or about 
my house, I am willing they should do 
so., Valet, butler, second-man, anything. 
I ask only one thing: do not, I beg, be- 
lieve that I shall be as easily defrauded 
as .you now imagine. May I say that 
your begging letters were childishly in- 
efficient? Spur your brains; plan deep- 
laid deviltry against me.” 

“We'll do that, all right,” said Mr. 
Tubbel. 

“Then I will leave you for a few min- 
utes while you read the contract I have 
drawn and decide finally whether you 
care to unite for this most laudable pur- 
pose. Mr. Skink, when I am wanted, 
ring that bell,” said Roger Murchison; 
and he placed four copies of a rather 
voluminous contract in Miss _ Lind’s 
hands, and went out of the study, clos- 
ing the door. 


HE moment the door closed, Mr. 
Tubbel was on his feet. It was evi- 
dent that he meant to take the leadership 
by right of loud voice and bull strength. 
“Get me right,” he said roughly, mak- 
ing a sidewise cutting gesture with his 
hand, “I’m in on this, and I’m in on it 
hard, see? You folks can do what you 
like, but I’m in. This is my meat. This 
is pie for me.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Mr. Skink with calm 
sarcasm. “Bowery bunco stuff! The old 
grafter coming into his own again. We 
understand you, Mr. Tubbel. You are 
Hard-boiled-Egg, the famous confidence 
man, stepping to the fore. May I say, 
humbly, in the glare of your great genius, 
that I am in on this too, but that before 
I go into it with you and this lady, I 
would like to know who you are!” 

“Well, who the devil are you, if it 
comes to that?” puffed Mr. Tubbel 
angrily. “A panhandler, aint you? I’ve 
seen you coaxing dimes, I have.” 

“Listen, please,” said the girl, leaning 
far forward in her chair. “We must not 
quarrel. This may be a big thing for all 
of us. Do you think either of you should 
worry who the other is or has been, if I 
am willing to work with you both? Do 
you need to tell each other you were 
only street bums an hour ago? If he” 
—she pointed to the door—‘can stand 
us, we ought to be able to stand each 
other. We have nothing to do with it, 
have we? He does the choosing.” 

“All right! All right!” said Mr. 
Tubbel sulkily. “Let it be that way, 
then. Only, I’m going to be the boss. 
I’m going to run this.” 

The girl looked at Mr. Tubbel keenly. 

“You talk of being our leader!” she 
said scornfully. “Do you know who I 
am?” 


“Search me!” said Mr. Tubbel. 

That morning, in waving her hair, 
Rosa Lind had touched her fair brow 
with the hot curling-iron. Now she 
raised a lock of her hair for an instant. 
Just at the roots of her hair a vivid. 
scarlet line glowed. ; 

“Red-line Rose,” she said simply. 

“Hey?” said Mr. Tubbel stupidly; and 
because Mr. Tubbel admitted ignorance, 
Mr. Skink felt called upon to pretend 
understanding. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Tubbel,” he said. 
“Don’t tell us you never heard of Red- 
line Rose.” 

Rosa Lind smiled on Mr. Skink. 

“Evidently Mr. Tubbel is not widely 
acquainted with the underworld,” she 
said. “I admit, Mr. Tubbel, that I am 
hurt. I thought Red-line Rose was 
better known.” 

“Ah—the—the—Queen of the Under- 
world,” said Mr. Skink at a venture, 
hoping the term came somewhere near 
the truth; and immediately Mr. Tubbel 
and Mr. Skink became as little children 
at their teacher’s knee. 

“You two men can say luck has been 
with you,” Rosa Lind said. “Luck made 
this man choose your letters out of hun- 
dreds he must have received. Luck, for 
you, made him choose my letter. But 
listen, friends: I’ve been working for six 
months to pry an opening here.- I’ve 
written sixty letters under sixty names, 
and I would have written a thousand 
more, but I would have got to this man 
somehow. I picked him for my meat.” 

_ “What is it you want—more than a 
third?” asked Mr. Tubbel anxiously. 

“T want you two panhandlers to know 
who is the chief of this gang; that’s all 
I want,” said the girl. ‘You are babes 
—raw stuff—innocents. I want you to 
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let me do the brain-work. How about 
it?” 

“Oh, right!” 
“Ti’s an honor.” 

“I’m going to take this stenographer 
job he offers,” said Rosa Lind, “to be 
close to him. If we have to, we may 
rig up some blackmail stuff on it, but 
we ought to do better than that. If he 
runs right, I may denounce you—play 
the good girl unable to mix in crime, 
and get next to him that way. We'll 
think that out. We'll take the office 
room he offers; we must play the sym- 
pathetic with him. But first—” 

“Yes, first?”. said Mr. Skink eagerly. 

“First we will jab a knife into him 
and let out a little blood on the spot. 
We'll take five thousand from him now. 
And that will be ten thousand,” she 
smiled, “because he doubles it.” 

“Oh, you girl! © Oh, you girl!” 
chuckled Mr. Tubbel ‘excitedly. ‘But 
howe” 

“How? How can we work a confi- 
dence game that is “worth while—one 
that will keep him thinking—unless we 
have money? You let: me talk to him. 
And now these contracts.” - 

She took one and read ‘it, clause. by 
clause, while Mr.- Skink and Mr. Tubbel 
listened. ; 

“If we give satisfaction, the contract 
may be renewed for a second year at 
the same terms,” she said, reading Clause 
XIII. “Never fear—we will make him 
forget the two dancers on the vase of 
Apollo! We will sign, if he does. Hon- 
estly, I pity him the poor innocent! 


Ring the bell, Skink.” 

NV URCHISON, entering, let his eyes 
3 pass from face to face questioning 
each, and picked up one of the contracts. 

“You have not signed,” he said with 
disappointment in his tone. “I had 
hoped—” 

“There is something we must, ask 
first,” said Rosa Lind. 

Roger Murchison sank wearily into 
his desk chair and placed the tips of his 
fingers together, looking over them at 
the girl. 

“There is nothing to ask first,” he said 
slowly. ‘“We have talked enough. You 
have read the contract. You will wish 
to help me in this, my great trouble, 
or you will not. If you do wish to help 
me, you will sign; if you do not, you will 
go from here as you came.” 

Mr. Skink and Mr. Tubbel looked at 
Rosa Lind. 

“We mean to sign.” she said. 

Murchison reached for a pen and held 
it toward her. 

“Anything else we can discuss when 
we are partners in this great em- 
prise,” he said. “You will find me eager 
to aid you to make your efforts inter- 
esting.” 

The girl wrote her name on the first 
copy of the most remarkable document. 
Mr. Skink, alert and eager, removed it 
as her pen stopped and placed another 
for her. 

“We are all amateurs in crime,” she 
said as she wrote, “but we mean to do 
our best, Mr. Murchison. It will, of 
course, be a few days before we can 
prepare a suitable surprise for you.” 


exclaimed Mr. Skink. 


“T hope you will delay no longer than 


you must,” said Murchison. 
sign next, Mr. Tubbel?” 

“No, we will not delay,” Miss Lind 
replied as Tubbel signed. “But to be 
effective, any plan must have some 
thought, and there are always prepara- 
tions to be made, and sometimes costly 
ones.” 

“You sign now, Mr. Skink,” said Mr. 
Murchison, and made himself ready to 
take the pen when Skink had signed. 
“You say costly preparations?” 

“T have heard so,” said the girl, 
watching his face, “—particularly if, as 
we hope, hundreds of thousands, or mil- 
lions, are to be our reward—” 

Mr. Murchison took the pen and 
scrawled his signature under that of 
Mr. Skink. 
~“You were saying?” he said. 

“That there must be apparatus,” said 
Rosa Lind, as Roger Murchison put 
down the pen and gave her his atten- 
tion. ‘In successful bunco-work I have 
heard that thousands are sometimes in- 
vested before the victim is even se- 
lected. Whole offices are often fitted 
up and many clerks and others en- 
gaged and paid before a fake stock- 
selling scheme can be worked.” 

“Yes, I see. your point,” said Roger 
Murchison gravely. “There is reason 
in what you: say. You are three who 
have no means with which to do the 
great things I hope to have you do. 
Is that it?” 

The girl’s face brightened. Roger 
Murchison felt an unaccustomed thrill as 
she turned upon him the full magic of 
her wonderful eyes. 

“It is only fair to us, only fair to 
myself,” .she said. “You must not 
handicap us needlessly. It is not alone 
for us; it is for yourself as well.” 

“And the sum you would need?” he 
asked. 

“We thought—perhaps—five thousand 
dollars,” she said timidly, as if she 
scarce had the temerity to ask it. 

“Not a great deal,” said Murchison. 
“Not a great sum. No, a very trifling 
sum if by its use you can create a plot 
that will make me think and that will 
puzzle me and still outwit me, or even 
plague my mind awhile.” 

“I hoped you would feel so,’ said 
Rosa Lind. , 

Roger Murchison arose. 

“And now I want to thank you—all 
three of you—for agreeing to be my 
Graft Syndicate. My millions are yours 
for the getting, mine for my protecting,” 
he said in the same grave tone he had 
used throughout. “And I am sure, with 
Miss Lind as your chief, you will weave 
webs of intrigue that will puzzle me to 
the utmost of my desire; but may I ask 
you to be as clever as you can?” 

For the first time the faint light of a 
smile twinkled in his eyes. 

“And not to be as stupid as you have 
been?” he added. 

Rosa Lind raised her head quickly. 

“Stupid?” Mr. Tubbel and Mr. Skink 
cried in unison. 

’ “In’ the matter of conversation, for 
example,” said Roger Murchison, “and 
when talking of raising five thousand 
dollars from me, when you should have 


“Will you 


_ known that the most rudimentary in- 


stinct of self-preservation would lead 
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me to protect myself against you by 
placing this ‘dictaphone under my 
table. I must hope that you will be 
keener than that, cleverer than that, 
hereafter—especially Red-line Rose.” 


OSA LIND smiled openly now. 

. “Very well,” she said; “you know 
who Iam now. You know I am Red-line 
Rose, and you will know what to ex- 
pect. We promise you it will be enough, 
when it comes.” 

“Something more brilliant,” he asked, 
the smile in his eyes deepening, “than 
the acceptance of the kind of money 
you took for the watches of your great- 
grandparents?” 

Mr. Tubbel, whose money was in his 
vest. pocket, was easily first in draw- 


ing forth the hundred dollars. 


“Ye gods!” he puffed. “One real: 


bill, and the rest stage money! Ye 
gods!” 

“Some grafters!’’ exclaimed Rosa 
Lind. “We sure are some grafters! 


I’m ashamed. I’m almost ready to class 
myself with these two poor Bowery boys.” 


She turned impulsively to Roger 
Murchison. 
“You'll do!” she said. “This is go- 


ing to be real sport. I was afraid you 
were old Sleepy-eye, old Mr. Easy-grait, 
but I take all that back. This is going 
to be interesting—that is,” she added, 
“if you still want three such soft ones to 
stick to this contract we signed.” 

“By all means!” said Roger Murchi- 
son. “The contract is eminently satis- 
factory to me. And to all of us, I trust, 
although the third clause—” 

“Oh, heavens! What have you done 
to us now?” cried Rosa Lind as she 
snatched a copy of the contract from 
the table in comical dismay. 

“A mere nothing,” said Roger Murchi- 
son. “It is only that -in the contract as 
you signed it the ‘party of the first part’ 
agrees to pay the ‘party of the second 
part’ the weekly fifty dollars of which 
we spoke, and as you can see here, the 
Graft Syndicate is the party of the first 
part.” 

“And we've got to pay you?” groaned 
Mr. Tubbel; but Mr. Skink said nothing 
at all; he turned a sickly pea green. 

“T hope you are not offended,” said 
Roger Murchison, more to Rosa Lind 
than to the others. “I am sure you will 
find me a most simple-minded, easily 
buncoed person.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Rosa Lind. “I can 
see that. You're an easy-mark of the 
first water.” 

She turned to her two companions. 

“Cheer up, boys!” she said. “Brace 
up! I can see this is going to be an 
easy job—it is going to be as easy as 
prying loose the Woolworth Building 
with a toothpick. It is going to be easy; 
all we have to do is catch this man when 
he is asleep.” 

“But he never sleeps,” groaned. Mr. 
Tubbel, with that deep pathos that only 
the voice of a fat man can exude; “he 
can’t sleep; he’s got insomnia.” 


And now what do the three of them 
do to Roger Murchison? Read the 
next story of this most original 
series in the forthcoming Novem- 
ber issue of THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE. 
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This is an actual photosraph of 
LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE’S 
hand holding a package of OMAR 
Cigarettes. 


© 1921, A. T. Co. 


The hand that wrote Alias 
the Lone Wolf” holds OMAR 
this way 


OmarOmar spells Aroma 
OmarOmar 7s Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish and 
six kinds of selected Domestic tobaccos 
They always go together— are blended to give Omar its delicate 
Damon and Pythias and distinctive Aroma. 
Crackers and Cheese 
Barnum and Bailey 


and 
OMAR and AROMA, 


—which means that if you don't like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 
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The Safe Antiseptic 


A, delightfully effective mouth 
wash and gargle; efficient in 
dozens of other ways as a house- 
hold antiseptic. 
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Don’t have sore throat 
again this winter 


AN you know, many illnesses start with 
sore throat. The mouth is an open 
door to disease germs. 


So, particularly at this time of the year, 
it 1s a wise precaution to use, systemati- 
cally, some safe and effective mouth wash. 


Listerine, recognized for over forty years 
as the standard household antiseptic, will 
help you and the members of your family 
ward off throat troubles that so often 
anticipate more serious ills. 


Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle is 
a pleasant, effective precaution. Thou- 
sands of families have made it a part of 
their morning and evening toilets—as 
regularly as using the tooth brush. 


If you are not familiar with this delight- 
ful use of Listerine as a daily mouth wash, 
let us send you a generous sample— which 
you may try. Note how sweet, fresh and 
clean it leaves your mouth and teeth. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U. 5S. A. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., 2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me a sample of Listerine as you suggest in this advertisement 























What They Say 


in High Musical Circles 


All phonographs, all records 
have been weighed on the del- 
icately balanced scales of 
mustcal knowledge. And in 
the homes of great musicians, 
both in Europe and America, 
you will find Brunswick—the 
musical world’s accepted 
tdeality tn phonographic ex- 
pression, 





SK musical authorities which 

phonograph they _ prefer. 

Ask music teachers, musi- 

cians, critics. And the number who 

say The Brunswick will surprise 
you. 

Ask which records they prefer, and 


again you will hear The Bruns- 
wick. 


And they will tell you, too, that 


while these records are sweeter 
and more beautiful, on any pho- 
nograph, the ideality is attained 
with a Brunswick Record on a 
Brunswick. 


Exclusive methods 
the reason 


Due to exclusive methods of Re- 
production and of Interpretation, 
Brunswick achieves perfect ren- 
dition of the so-called “ difficult” 
tones—the piano, the harp, the 
human voice; attaining even so- 
prano High “C” without “ metal- 
lic” intrusion, ‘‘chatter’’ or vibra- 
tion. Methods which apply to no 
other phonograph or records. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers — Established 1845 


NOTE—New Brunswick Records are on advance sale at all Brunswick dealers 
on the 16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th 


BRUNSWICK 


The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction is exclusively Brunswick. 
The Brunswick Method of Inter- 
pretation, in producing records, 
has not been successfully imitated. 


any phonograph, 
without at least hearing The 
Brunswick, is a mistake. And to 
be without Brunswick Records is 
to miss much of what is best in 
music. 


Hence, buying 


Special demonstrations 
now 


Brunswick Dealers, everywhere 
in the United States, are now hold- 
ing special, daily demonstrations 
of Brunswick Phonographs and 





Hear These 


Records. Call at the one nearest Brunswick 
you. You will not be urged to buy, _F : 
merely given the opportunity to Super-Feature 
hear. The Brunswick plays all Records 


makes of records, and Brunswick 
records ¢an be played on any pho- 
nograph. Hear, compare — then 
judge for yourself. 


30011—Ave Maria 
Florence Easton 


30010—Di_ Provenza_ il mar 
(Thy Home in Fair Proyv- 
ence), | Traviata, Act. II, 
Scene 1....Giuseppe Danise 


25001—Hungarian Rhapsody 
Vessella’s Italian Band 


The above records can be ob- 
tained in conveniently packed 
envelopes of three at any Bruns- 
wick dealer’s — price $4.50. Or 
singly if desired. 


Any phonograph can play 
Brunswick Records 


PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 




































or the ‘Hair 
and Scalp 
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Complexion 


Ideal for traveling 
and week-end trips. 
Has facial-massage, 
hair-and-scalp, cold 
cream, and general 
purpose applicator. 
Handsomely finished 
in sparkling nickel 
and black 


$5 Complete 
($7.50 in Canada) 


Expert Beauty 


Treatments at Home 


Marie Prevost, winsome Uni- 
versal Star shown here, is 
noted for her unusual beauty. 
But this much-desired charm 
is not only for stage and 
screen celebrities. See how 
quickly your sallow, under- 
nourished skin will respond to 
this delightful, blood-stimulat- 
ing home treatment. This 
Star Motor-Driven Vibrator— 
big, handsome, powerful—yet 
light in weight—is an adjunct 
to the smartest vanity table. 
It is sturdily made, finished 
in sparkling nickel, and pro- 
vided with a_ trouble-proof 
motor that uses any current. 
Has _start-and-stop. button 
right in the handle. Four 
specialized applicators —facial- 
massage, hair-and-scalp, cold 
cream applicators, and the 
general-purpose applicator— 
make the Star useful in 
dozens of ways. 


$12.50 Complete 
($17.50 in Canada) 
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hat a wonderful : 
Improvement! 


A well-known society woman said this after one week’s home 
treatment with her Star Vibrator. Your complexion, hair 
and scalp, too, will quickly respond. And your Star will 
prove invaluable for relieving fatigue, nervousness, headaches, 
insomnia and stiff joints.and muscles. The Star is the best 
single health-and-beauty investment any man 
or woman can make. Demonstrated free at 
leading Drug, Department, Hardware and Eiec- 
trical Stores. Made and guaranteed by the Fitz- 
gerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 219, Torrington, Conn. 


STAR wassage 
VIBRATORS 








